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You will advance, coming on like a storm, you will be like a cloud covering the land, 
you and all your hordes, and many peoples with you...all of them riding on horses, a 
great host, a mighty army... 

Ezekiel 


... for there are some of the Scythian nomads who feed only on mare’s milk and excel all 
men in justice; and they are mentioned by the poets...they are frugal...they not only are 
orderly towards one another...but also remain invincible and unconquered by outsiders, 
because they have nothing to be enslaved for. 

Strabo, after Ephorus 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


The art of the Scythians may be described as a varied group of object types reflecting the 
utilitarian and ritual requirements and the ornamental preferences of a people in cultural 
transition from nomadic, steppe origins to a partially settled and Hellenized way of life. 
Unifying this broad range of surviving material is a single general medium, that of metal; but 
had the Scythians only produced bronze objects, or if only their bronze objects had survived, 
there would be no compelling reason to consider this material as constituting an identifiable 
tradition in itself. What has made Scythian art so distinctive is that the vast majority of 
surviving objects are of gold, and of a gold of beautiful quality and frequently of excellent 
craftsmanship. Moreover, within the ancient world of the Near East, North Africa, and the 
Mediterranean cultures, where the beauty and workability of gold were exploited more 
thoroughly than in any succeeding Western traditions, the gold of the Scythians has an unusual, 
if not unique, position: it survived, at least in part, where most of the gold work of the Greeks, 
much of that of the Etruscans, and virtually all that of the Achaemenids have disappeared.! 
Gold ornaments, gold vessels, the gold overlays of weapons and bowls, were never intended to 
be held within a royal treasury, as in the case of the Achaemenids, or dedicated to a temple 
cult, as in the case of the Greeks. Or perhaps we should say that there is no record, written or 
otherwise, to indicate that the Scythians prepared gold for any other purposes than to use in this 
world and to take with them into the next. 

Gold, therefore, is the most unifying aspect of Scythian art, but other metals are also 
important. The tradition is distinguished by mirrors and poletops of bronze, by utensils of 
silver, and, in the early period, by horse trappings of finely carved bone, indicative of an 
ancient and vital carving tradition. This, at least, is the appearance of Scythian art as it 
emerged from excavations and plunder over the course of the last two centuries. There is no 
doubt that the vast majority of what was originally made for the Scythians has been lost. We 


1 Only the Egyptians match (even more than match) the Scythians in the amount of their surviving 
gold work, precisely because the Egyptians and the Scythians buried their gold with their dead in 
subterranean chambers. | 
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can only hope and assume that the objects originally deposited in the burials of Scythian 
nobility and commoners basically resembled those that survived; and that object types we now 
know only through one or two examples may have originally referred to a substantial number. 

The Scythians belonged to a broad cultural grouping that dominated the Eurasian steppe 
zone between the eighth and the first centuries B.C. Often referred to as the Scytho-Siberians, 
this group included semi-nomadic peoples whose domains extended from the borders of 
Greece and Persia to the borders of Zhou China. The Scythians were the western-most of these 
peoples, inhabiting the Crimea, the steppe and forest-steppe to the north of the Black Sea, and 
the Kuban river basin. To their northeast lived the Sauromatians in the Ural-Volga region. 
The Massagetae were recorded in the area of the Amu-Dar’ ya (Oxus River) and Aral Sea,while 
the Sakas inhabited the steppe and mountain-steppe region of present-day East Kazakhstan. 
The area of present-day Altay Republic? was home to the Early Nomads or Pazyryk culture; to 
the north, in the Minusinsk Basin, lived the people of the Tagar culture. Present-day Tuva was 
the center of the Aldi-Bel’ and Saglin cultures, while northern and central Mongolia are 
identified with the so-called Chandman culture.* More than any of these other groups, the 
Scythians have been recorded in written documents. Their presence in West Asia was noted in 
Assyrian chronicles. Herodotus devoted a large part of his Histories to a description of the 
lands of the Scythians and to their traditions and mores. The Scythian presence in the Greek 
Cities around the northern region of the Black Sea is also extensively attested in stone 
inscriptions, in coins, and in the writing of many observers following Herodotus. Even more 
indicative of a Scythian reality are the hundreds of burials and settlements that have been 
excavated in the steppe and forest-steppe zones. Although the Scythians were not the only 
non-Greeks in this large region, it came to be known as Scythia.4 


2 This area was formerly known as the USSR’s Gorno-Altayskaya Autonomous Oblast’. 

3 In addition to these major groups there were others extending the Scytho-Siberian culture down to 
the very borders of northern China. The names of these cultural groups vary considerably from one 
scholarly source to another, but they were all united by a common stock-based economy, by similar 
weaponry and utilitarian objects, and by a similar decorative style. For primary sources on these cultures, 
see Jacobson 1993: 5-21. 

See Herodotus IV, passim. Note that some scholars have questioned the meaning of the term, 
Scythian, suggesting that the appellation actually referred to a complex variety of ethnic groups and 
cultures. Richter (1932: 109, note 5) points out that the Greeks tended to represent all ‘Oriental 
barbarians’ (Persians, Scythians, Amazons, Trojans) in the same manner; and in certain scholarly 
discussions (e.g., Onayko 1976) there is a constant slipping between Scythians, Meotians, Sindi, and 
references to Greco-Barbarians. Whether such a lack of distinction is appropriate remains open to 
question: there has not yet been any certain archaeological identification of any non-Greeks other than 
Scythians in the North Pontic region. Assuming that Meotians were a real and identifiable people, they 
do not yet have an archaeological reality. 
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Despite considerable evidence regarding the historical and cultural reality of the Scythians, any 
examination of that reality raises many complex questions. We still do not know when the 
Scythians came to settle around the northern shores of the Black Sea, why they came, or by 
which routes they arrived there. There is little agreement regarding their lands of origin: 
whether they must be traced to the near or far part of Central Asia or even further, to South 
Siberia. Even the identity of archaeological finds is frequently disputed, with some scholars 
referring to burials in the Kuban region or in the area of the lower Don River, for example, as 
Scythian and others, as Meotian. Even assuming the possibility of distinguishing a variety of 
traditions, it seems certain that the social and cultural boundaries between Scythians and non- 
Scythians were constantly blurring. This is well demonstrated in the Scythians’ ornamental 
traditions. In the region of the Caucasus Mountains, for example, the Scythian ornamental use 
of zoomorphic forms attests to the assimilation of stylistic elements from the pre-Scythian 
period Koban culture and its outflows. In the region of the middle Don River, Scythian 
ornamentation reflected the zoomorphic representational traditions identified with the 
Sauromatians to the east and, to a lesser extent, with those of the Ananino culture to the north. 
In objects dating from the fifth century, it is possible to trace the echoes of an intrusion from 
Scytho-Siberian traditions of Central Asia and South Siberia.’ By the fourth century B.C., 
Scythian bridle trappings found in burials of the steppe zone north of the Black Sea reflected a 
determined adaptation of a Thracian tendency to treat decorative objects in terms of flat, 
incised surfaces whereby established motifs, such as griffin heads, wings, and feathering, were 
simplified into a kind of pars pro toto. ® 

The tendency to adapt non-Scythian elements to Scythian traditions of ornamentation and 
object typology is particularly apparent with regard to the Scythian reception of Persian, Greek, 
and Hellenistic elements. So energetic was that reception and its reworking that one must 
consider it in terms of an active process; that is, a reception in which Scythian patrons and 
craftsmen sought out and made use of the styles, motifs, and even techniques of their urbanized 
neighbors. At the simplest level, this determined adoption and adaptation are evident in the 
imported objects found in such abundance within the grave furnishings: clay amphorae, painted 
Greek ware, gold and silver vessels, and jewelry fabricated by Near Eastern or Greek 


> Cf. Tekhov 1980b. 
© Cf. Liberov 1965; Smirnov 1964; Zbruyeva 1952. 
7 Cf. Alekseyev 1992. 

8 Cf. Melyukova 1976. 
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craftsmen. Finds of such objects as far north as the forest-steppe zone? and within burials of 
both commoners and wealthy members of Scythian society testify to the expansion of a 
receptive attention and of conscious trading in order to obtain the desired goods. The 
abundance of Greek goods attested in burials of the forest-steppe zone, so far from the shores 
of the Black Sea, also reflects the probable status value of such objects, both with respect to the 
Scythian community and, theoretically, to the community awaiting the dead in the next world. 


A. PROBLEMS IN THE STUDY OF SCYTHIAN ART 


In recent years scholars have made significant contributions to the clarification of the history of 
Scythia and to the social and economic relationships.of Scythians to Greeks and to other non- 
Greek peoples. Far less attention has been paid to understanding questions that probe the 
details of cultural interchange, as it affected the nature and production of Scythian art. Existing 
Studies, even those of considerable scholarly authority, tend to share a traditional 
understanding of the related issues of style, patronage, and craftsmanship; within that 
understanding, general elements of style and technical quality are used to determine the origins 
of objects: where they were produced and by craftsmen of which national origin. Questions 
regarding the nature and function of patronage are largely brushed over and there has been 
little careful reconsideration of assumptions regarding style and its sources. Some of these 
issues will be introduced here and their implications developed in the succeeding chapters. 


The Attribution of Craftsmanship 


The gold objects found in Scythian burials have traditionally been identified by reference to 
presumed provenance, determined by style and technique, and purpose. The primary divisions 
were identified early in the history of Scythian art: within objects dating to the late seventh and 
early sixth centuries, it was possible to discern West Asian and Greek elements alongside 
elements that clearly emerged from a steppe nomadic tradition. With time, it was perceived, 
the balance between these three divisions changed. By the fifth century there were few objects 
that could be associated with a Near Eastern provenance and more that could be considered 
either Scythian, Graeco-Scythian, or simply, as many scholars expressed it, ‘barbarian.’ At the 
same time, and throughout the succeeding fourth century, the number of objects understood to 


9 The forest-steppe zone in the region north of the Black Sea refers to that part of present-day 
Ukraine and Russia extending north from approximately the 48' latitude. 
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be Greek continued to expand. This group included several that represent the finest and the 
most intricate workmanship: objects such as the Chertomlyk amphora (VI.E.1), the Tolstaya 
Mogila pectoral (II.A.1), and the Kul Oba vessel (VI.D.1), all referred to as ‘masterpiece(s) of 
Greek workmanship’ or as exemplars of the largely lost tradition of Greek gold work.!° 
Traditional considerations of craftsmanship have largely fallen into two groupings: those that 
assume the Scythians learned how to work massive gold from their West Asian neighbors; and 
those that assume that Greek craftsmen produced the finest pieces of late Scythian metalwork. 
Specific aspects of these arguments will be considered more fully in the following pages. 
Their general content, and objections to that content, may be outlined here. 

There are several arguments mustered in support of the attribution of Near Eastern and 
Greek craftsmanship for the best and finest of Scythian metalwork. There is, firstly, the 
assumption that Scythians did not know how to cast gold before they came into contact with 
West Asian traditions. According to this line of reasoning, it was the Persian love of solid gold 
and the Greek sophistication in the working of gold that attracted Scythian attention to the 
possibilities inherent in solid gold or in such precious metal techniques as filigree and 
granulation. In truth, the archacology of the Scythians and of their predecessors in Central 
Asia seems to support that reasoning, for no solid gold objects have yet been recovered from 
any Central Asian or South Siberian burial related to the Scytho-Siberians and dated earlier 
than the fourth century B.C. That observation must be carefully qualified, however: the 
archaeological context to which we refer is extremely broken. Of the few intact burials 
excavated in that region and belonging to the early Scytho-Siberian period, only one or two 
could be called wealthy.!! The fact that virtually all major burials in the Scytho-Siberian world 
were plundered already in antiquity suggests that originally they may well have contained gold 
and bronze objects in significant qualities. Cast gold aside, there is abundant evidence that the 
early nomads were using gold even before the appearance of extensive gold work in Scythia. 
Bits and pieces of gold and turquoise were recovered from the great plundered burial of 
Arzhan, in Tuva (Gryaznov 1980). In 1911, the archaeologist Adrianov recovered several thin 
gold disks imprinted with coiled feline images near the plundered Mayemir kurgan in the Altay 
Republic (Rudenko 1960). From the robbed Golden Barrow at Chiliktin in East Kazakhstan 
were recovered twenty-nine gold foil images of felines and several foil images of deer with 


10 See the characterizations offered by Piotrovsky, Galanina, and Grach 1987 (hereafter Scythian 
Art); and cf. Richter 1965: 206-207. The assumption of Greek workmanship is frequently encountered in 
sources published in the West; see, e.g., Bouzek 1989. 

11 The primary exceptions are Issyk kurgan, in East Kazakhstan, and a recently excavated burial on 
the Ukok Plateau in the Altay Republic; cf. Akishev 1978; Polosmak 1994. 
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inlaid turquoise eyes (Chernikov 1964). As in the case of the Mayemir finds, these foil images 
had been pressed over more sturdy forms carved from wood or leather. The ‘Golden Man’ 
from Issyk kurgan makes abundantly clear the extent to which the Saka would literally robe a 
person in gold at the time of burial.!2_ From this scattered material, all dating to the fifth 
century or earlier, it is possible to draw two conclusions relevant to our discussion: first, the 
early nomads of the Eurasian steppe in the first millennium B.C. placed great value on gold for 
its ornamental and possibly symbolic qualities; and, second, they routinely simulated solid gold 
by wrapping fine gold foil around superbly carved objects of wood, bone, or leather. 

Beyond the issue of gold, however, it is useful to remember one indisputable fact: 
beginning with Arzhan in the eighth century, the archaeological remains of the Scytho- 
Siberians make absolutely clear that they were master bronze casters. The great feline disk 
from Arzhan and the fine poletops from that site and from numerous Tagar finds!3 offer 
indisputable testimony that the predecessors of the Scythians had developed a sophisticated 
understanding of bronze metallurgy. Early Scythian archaeology indicates that this mastery 
was inherited by the Scythians along with a common object typology and iconography.!4 The 
complexities attending the consideration of artistic sources may be exemplified by a discussion 
in the important book by Il’inskaya and Terenozhkin (1983). These scholars have argued that 
the Scythians brought their own ‘animal style’ with them into the Near East; there they 
commissioned gold and bronze objects from local metalworkers. As the Scythian aristocracy 
became familiar with the wealth of Near Eastern courts, they conceived a desire to imitate what 
they saw around them. Gold headwear, neck and arm ornaments, clothing sewn with gold 
plaques: such objects became integrated into the personal adornment of Scythian aristocracy. 
Scythians even acquired the taste for using gold to cover parts of weapons and utensils. 
Indeed, Il’inskaya and Terenozhkin continue, the Scythian king in his war regalia was literally 
covered with gold, and all the objects he wore were essentially works of art. Since the 
Scythians didn’t have palaces, they carried their wealth on their own bodies and on the regalia 
of their horses, their weapons, and their utensils. Such an external display of wealth and status 
seems to have been one of the characteristics adopted by the Scythians during their Near 
Eastern sojourn; it remained a specific characteristic of the Scythians throughout the ensuing 
Scythian period.!5 | 


12 Cf. Akishev 1978; Basilov 1989: 26-29. 

13 Cf. Gryaznov 1980; Basilov 1989: 20; Zavitukhina 1983. 
14 Cf. Terenozhkin 1975. 

15 T’inskaya and Terenozhkin 1983: 85. 
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The position taken by Il’inskaya and Terenozhkin reflects a longstanding preference for seeing 
the Near Eastern world as the primary catalyst for the emergence of Scythian art. The 
argument ignores those already cited precedents from South Siberia and Central Asia which 
Clearly indicate the preference for ornamenting objects, the human body, and even horses with 
gold, with skillfully worked felt, leather, and wood, or with elegant tattooing. The issue of 
precedents, including those from Near Eastern traditions, for Scythian object types and for 
specific objects will be considered more carefully in succeeding chapters. For the moment it 
must be sufficient to say that virtually all the object types referred to by IIl'inskaya and 
Terenozhkin as being Near Eastern in origin have earlier precedents in wood or leather in the 
early nomadic art of Central Asia and South Siberia; and in many cases the wood or leather 
was covered or ornamented with gold. The primary exceptions to this rule are pectorals, 
articulated as breast plates, and some kinds of bracelets and necklaces.!® 

The second set of assumptions attribute the finest Scythian gold work from the fourth 
century and later to Greek craftsmen. The argument here is that the Scythians had no tradition 
of precious-metal technologies, such as filigree and granulation. However, it would be well to 
remember that we have a period of at least 250 to 300 years between the masterpieces of 
Kelermes and the great pectoral from Tolstaya Mogila, the amphora from Chertomlyk, and the 
gold vessel from Kul Oba. No one denies the fact that the Scythians were capable of 
developing their traditional pit burials into complex and massive burial structures; we allow, 
even, that at least some Scythians were capable of learning the Greek language, Greek trading 
practices, and even of mastering the technique of vaulting with dressed stone.!’? For some 
reason scholars have been loath to admit that they might also have been able to learn non- 
native metallurgical techniques, even over a period of several hundred years. Given the fact 
that Scythians and Greeks lived, worked, and were buried side by side in Greek cities, it would 
seem reasonable to speculate that the former were capable of learning the very techniques 


16 The only elements of Scythian gold work based on Near Eastern traditions are the solid gold or 
rolled gold tube which gives the impression of being a massive gold piece; the use of lion and goat or 
ibex headed ornamental forms; and the use of such ornamental elements as the stylized lotus and 
granulation. In addition, the application of a solid and heavy gold sheet over a base of wood or leather 
goes beyond the foil tradition of the early nomads and may reflect the use of solid gold borrowed from 
Near Eastern traditions. Cf. the gold goblets from Hasanlu and Amlash (ninth and eighth centuries B.C.) 
(Ghirshman 1964: pls. 30, 31, 36); and gold bowls, evidently of Near Eastern fabrication, from Kelermes 
(Scythian Art, pl. 24). 

T Regarding the fact that some Scythians evidently did master Greek, see Herodotus IV.77-78. Cf. 
Minns (1913) 1971: 169-170, 194-202, regarding the construction of the Ogiiz and Kul Oba burial 
chambers. 
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which, of course, the Greeks themselves had to learn from Egyptian and Near Eastern 
craftsmen. 


The Contribution of Patronage 


The assumptions just considered lead, implicitly or explicitly, to a distinction between Greek 
craftsmen, on the one hand, and Scythian patrons, on the other.!® Let us assume, for example, 
that an object such as the Chertomlyk amphora was done by a Greek master working, perhaps, 
in a Bosporan center and responding to the request of a Scythian patron. Under such 
circumstances, one must further assume that the Scythian patron who commissioned the 
amphora was quite clear about what he (or she) wanted: not only what he wanted, but where he 
wanted it and how it should be articulated, even down to details of gesture, facial expression, 
and musculature. The same argument would have to be repeated with respect to the Kul Oba 
vessel and the Tolstaya Mogila pectoral. In these cases, the very non-Greek aspect of the 
human friezes, as well as the scenes of animal predation, presume the deliberative participation 
of the Scythian patron, for it is highly unlikely that any Greek working on his own would have 
developed such compositions. In such cases, therefore, when the role of the patron may have 
been decisive in formulating the expressive aspects of the object, one must begin to ask about 
the creative source: should it be credited to the artisan, or to the patron, or to neither, or to 
both? If it is correct that the best of Scythian gold work represents Greek craftsmanship but the 
visions and directions of Scythian patrons, we would have an unusual moment in art history: 
when art represents a truly collaborative effort between artist and patron, across the boundaries 
of ethnicity, language, and self-identity. 

It is established that the nomadic Scythians used a distinctive bowl made of hand-built 
pottery or of wood. Wide mouthed, broad bellied, stocky, and functional in appearance, the 
wooden bowls would often be equipped with two wing-like projections on opposite sides of the 
lip by which the vessel could be raised. Remains from many Scythian burials of the fifth 
century indicate that the handles would often be covered with gold foil ornamented with the 
images of beak-heads or ram heads; the bodies of the vessels would also have been decorated 
with gold plaques on which might appear recumbent deer or birds tearing at fish.!9 


18 This is the explicit or implicit position taken by many scholarly sources. See, for example, Gisela 
Richter’s use of the Solokha comb and the Kul Oba gold vessel as examples of Greek metalwork, in her 
authoritative Handbook of Greek Art (Richter 1965: 206—207). 

See, e.g., the plaques remaining from vessels found at Ak-Mechet and Zavadskaya Mogila 
(VI.B.1, 2). 
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A bowl from the early fourth century burial of Solokha (VI.C.1) represents an interesting 
development of this vessel tradition. Made of silver-gilt and ornamented with scenes of young 
Scythian horsemen battling animals, the bowl-shaped vessel with wing handles is clearly 
Scythian in type, and the images are of Scythians. Nonetheless, many scholars refer to this and 
related vessels as ‘Greek.’ Presumably, this designation is intended to indicate ‘Greek 
workmanship.’ Another example of the problem is offered by the ritual vessels from Kul Oba 
and Chastyye Mogily?° (VI.D.1, 2), decorated with representations of seated Scythian males. 
The vessel type here is directly based on the traditional Scythian handleless jug found across 
the Scytho-Siberian world in functional, sturdy clay forms. In the case of the human 
representations, the subject matter is obviously Scythian in reference but the figures are 
executed in a style indicative of Hellenized realism. While the Kul Oba and Chastyye Mogily 
vessels have been referred to as masterpieces of Greek metalwork, they have no parallels in 
vessel typology or in subject matter within surviving Greek vessels.2! The problems arising 
when one separates, in this manner, craftsmanship (Greek) from patronage (Scythian) become 
even more complicated with reference to many other objects to be considered in Chapter Five. 
Related to these issues of patronage and craftsmanship are problems created by the 
appearance of inscriptions on several Scythian objects. On the Kul Oba scabbard casing 
(VIII.C.3), for example, an inscription just above the frontal lion face on the lower tip of the 
scabbard reads NOPNAXO; according to Artamonov” that name could refer either to the owner 
or to the craftsman. On the scabbard casing from Velikaya Belozerka (VIII.C.2), an 
inscription, INOPI, is scratched on the forehead of the boar on the scabbard wing 
(Otroshchenko 1984). There is no adequate understanding of what this means or why it should 
have been scratched so crudely on the fine gold casing. On the gold phiale from Solokha 
(VI.F.1), there are two inscriptions on the plain gold of the outer rim of the object. Curiously, 
the longer of these inscriptions, written with pricked-in letters, is backwards.23 Over it has 
been engraved the second inscription consisting of only one word, JJOX0O. Mantsevich 
associates this with several other inscriptions of rather different form, the most similar of 
which (JIYKO) was found on a silver kylix recovered from the central burial at Solokha. 


20 In Western texts, this burial is also referred to by the translation of its name, Frequent Barrows. 

1 One must note, however, a significant relationship between the treatment of the figures on these 
vessels and those on the silver cup from Hoby, called a late Roman copy in a Greek fifth century B.C. 
style (Richter 1965: 209, fig. 315). The authenticity of this cup is apparently uncertain; how one would 
explain its superficial similarity to the Kul Oba cup series is not clear. 

22 Artamonov 1969: 68. 
23 Mantsevich 1987: no. 55; hereafter referred to as Solokha. 
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Despite a considerable amount of discussion,‘ there is still no certainty regarding the meaning 
of the Solokha phiale inscriptions or why the earlier one should have been backwards and 
intruded upon by the second.25 Whether these inscriptions refer to craftsmen or patrons, one 
finds problems with either argument. 

These several instances not only challenge the manner in which we presume the nature of a 
tradition; they also force us to consider the balance between artist and patron within the 
creative process. With our present information, it is not possible to reach any confident 
conclusion as to who did what within the creative process. We can, however, seek clarification 
of the terms of our discussion. As we undertake that search, however, it is necessary to 
propose a rough working definition for the reference, ‘the art of the Scythians.’ That art may 
be understood to include almost all objects found in Scythian burials and thus referring on 
some level to Scythian taste. Excluded will be only those objects that were certainly made for a 
Near Eastern or Greek market and imported into Scythia. This working definition admits early 
objects that may have been fabricated by Near Eastern craftsmen but to suit a Scythian taste; it 
also allows a large number of objects that reflect transitional impulses from the Central Asian 
Steppe in the late fifth century. In many ways the most interesting group of objects within our 
working definition include those dating to the fourth century, reflecting a Hellenizing style and 
even iconography and presumed by most scholars to have been done either by non-Scythians 
within Scythia or by Scythians working under the direction of Greeks. These objects serve to 
expand the definition of Scythian art to mean that art which Scythians made or patronized, 
those objects which reflect their eclectic and vital taste. 


The Acquisition of Precious Metal Objects 


The materials found in any of the Scythian burials, rich or poor, raise questions regarding the 
acquisition of precious-metal objects beyond the process of direct commission. Such questions 
are particularly significant in the case of burials representing wealthy, aristocratic, or even 
royal members of Scythian society. In many cases, of course, the plundering of burials has left 
little, or nothing, or only a rough idea of the original furnishings of the burial. In many other 
cases, however, we can say that the objects found within the burials function as indicators of 
the wealth, the status, and the taste of an individual or even of a family. | 


24 Ibid., 80, 82. 

25 The general assumption has been that the Scythian language was Iranian in origin (Mallory 1992: 
48-56); however, there are no significant inscriptions on Scythian objects in an Iranian language. Could 
these ‘Greek’ inscriptions refer to some translation of Scythian words into a Greek script? 
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Assuming that the principle individuals interred in a single burial refer to a family unit, it is 
possible that the furnishings found there reflect a process of gathering or collecting that may 
have occurred over time, even over considerable time. In some cases the style reflected in the 
recovered objects may be fairly consistent; in most cases, however, the collected materials 
suggest a variety of decorative interests and thus most likely of provenance. Assuming that 
there was some kind of intention to the gathering of the materials belonging to any one 
individual or family unit, it is useful to consider what may have been the processes of 
collecting and how one might account for the variation of styles within any one burial. 

There are five principle ways in which a family or an individual may have acquired goods: 
through raids and booty, through trade, through the gifting that could accompany political 
activity, through the direct commissioning of objects, or even through the skillful efforts of a 
member of the immediate family or household. In his discussion of the Scythians, Herodotus 
refers to warfare in several connections. At the beginning of Bk. IV of his Histories, 
Herodotus records the Scythians’ pursuit of the Cimmerians down into the lands of the Medes 
and of subsequent battles with the Medes (IV.11—-12). To that period and to the time of the 
subsequent return to the region north of the Caucasus have been associated the sword 
scabbards and axe overlay from Kelermes and Litoy kurgans (VIII.A), as well as the gold 
bowls?° and silver mirror (V.A.1) from Kelermes. However, there is little in the plundered 
burials to indicate that objects in the form of such gold work or fine bronze work were obtained 
through raiding activity. Indeed, the eclectic intrusion of Scythian ornamental elements on the 
objects suggests that they were made for Scythians in exchange for other goods. Exceptions 
may include a silver rhyton from Seven Brothers 4 (VI.G.2a) and a sword from Chertomlyk 
with its gold-covered hilt reflecting a true Achaemenid idiom.?’ It is possible that this sword 
was acquired through warfare or plunder and that it was subsequently given a new scabbard 
(VIII.D.1). On the other hand, no sources exist supporting the argument that the gold objects 
marked by a Hellenized taste were ever obtained through force. 

The Chertomlyk sword may have been obtained through trade or as a gift. We have no way 
of knowing the extent which Scythian gold objects may reflect a complex tradition of gifting: a 
tradition referring primarily to the making and securing of bounds of fealty or to the securing 
of family ties through marriage. Some of the bridle sets recovered from fifth and fourth 
century burials may have been the result of gifts from dependents or from allied households. 
Such a possibility particularly suggests itself in the case of those sets which by style are 

26 Scythian Art, pls. 24-27; and see Artamonov 1969 (hereafter referred to as Splendors): pls. 40-46. 


27 See Scythian Art, pl. 220; Splendors, pl. 184; and see Alekseyev, Murzin, and Rolle 1991 
(hereafter Chertomlyk): no. 192. 
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markedly different from other objects recovered from the same burial.28 As for the possibility 
that household members were responsible for the fabrication of goods buried with the 
household: that may be argued, but not convincingly. The repetition of styles, of motifs, and 
even of virtually the same objects in several different burials in different parts of the Scythian 
world tends to encourage the idea of workshops from which unrelated families acquired 
sometimes similar goods. 

Direct patronage and peaceful exchange through trade remain the most likely means by 
which the Scythians obtained metalwork made by non-Scythians. Everything in the history of 
the Greek settlements as reconstructed through archaeology and inscriptions argues that despite 
occasional hostilities, there was regular and mutually beneficial interchange between the 
Greeks and the Scythians, Meotians, Sindi, and others.?9 The cemeteries at Olbia, 
Nymphaeum, and Elizavetovsk indicate that Scythians and Greeks lived and died in the same 
communities; presumably their everyday lives were also intricately bound together. The crafts 
developed by Greek settlers, and the wine and oil they imported from Greece were traded with 
the Scythians for the grain, fish, furs, and slaves obtained from the steppes, rivers, and forest- 
steppes to the north and northeast. It is not difficult to imagine the emporia patronized by 
Greeks and Scythians: vital, colorful centers where one might hear a variety of languages and 
see a rich array of native dress. 


The Sources of Scythian Gold 


Whether fashioned by Greek craftsmen commissioned by Scythian patrons or by Scythian 
artisans, from whence came the raw gold to be transformed into the treasures of Scythian 
burials? Within the ancient world, Egypt was a gold-rich nation, as were the empires of the 
Near East. Greece was notoriously poor in gold, but Macedonia apparently had access to 
ample quantities, as did the Scythians. Describing how the clothing and way of life of the 
Massagetae were similar to those of the Scythians, Herodotus remarked that they made 
‘everything’ out of gold and copper, and that they ornamented objects of clothing, headwear, 
and horse trappings with gold; but he did not indicate the source of their gold (I. 215). 
Herodotus refers to the report of Aristeas of Proconesus that beyond the Issedones and the 
“one-eyed Arimaspeans’ may be found gold-guarding griffins (IV. 13, 27); but beyond a vague 


28 Examples include bridle sets from Chertomlyk where the style can be easily distinguished from the 
fine gold work in that burial; see Scythian Art, pl. 262; Chertomlyk, nos. 44-47. 
2? Cf. I’inskaya and Terenozhkin 1983: 204-206 and 226. 
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reference to the distant north, the location of that mythic region remains purely hypothethical.*° 
Regarding the Scythians’ use of gold, Herodotus says almost nothing except with reference to 
the Scythian account of their origins, in which figured four golden objects: a plough, a yoke, a 
sword, and a cup (IV. 5). Like the Issedones, reports Herodotus, the wealthy Scythians also 
gilded the skulls of their major enemies and used them for a cups (IV. 65). 

Onayko believed there were sources of gold ore in the region of the Transcaucasus as well 
as in the region of present-day Kazakhstan.*! If so, those sources could have been effectively 
monopolized by the Scythian trade. We cannot assume that the Scythians had found any easy 
source of worked gold: the effective disappearance of the huge gold treasuries accumulated by 
the Achaemenids must be blamed on Alexander the Great and not on the Scythians; and there 
are no Greek sources indicating that the Scythians intruded on Greek territory to obtain their 
gold in plunder. For all the preoccupation with the Scythians’ warlike ways, there is absolutely 
no evidence, written or otherwise, that the Scythians made war to obtain gold, whether it be 
worked gold or raw ore. One is left with the conclusion that the Scythians obtained their raw 
gold through trade; and barring any literary sources to the contrary, one must suppose that such 
trade was in an inland direction: toward the northeast and east and from the mountains and 
gold-rich rivers of the Ural, Tien Shan, or Altay mountain ranges. 


Gold as an Indicator of Class and Relative Status 


However widespread the Greek use of gold jewelry in the pre-Hellenistic period,*? among the 
Scytho-Siberians of the Eurasian Steppe, gold was as appropriate to male adornment as to 
female adornment and continued to be so into a period contemporary with the Hellenistic 
period. It was also as much a part of the burial ritual of commoners as of aristocracy.7? Within 
Scythia, while considerably more gold has been found in association with burials said to be of 
the Scythian aristocracy or of wealthy Scythians, small objects of gold, such as rings, clothing 
plaques, and gold-covered wooden handles, also appear in the burials of much lower ranking 
members of Scythian society.*4 While in some cases it is possible that the wealth of gold in 


30 Pliny the Elder repeated the same story (Natural History : XXXIIL-xxi). 

31 Onayko 1970: 52-53. 

32 Cf. Pliny XXXIIL.iv. 

33 See, for example, the appearance of gold in commoner burials of the Altay region such as those of 
the Yustyd, Ulandryk, and Barburgazy river basins (Kubarev 1987, 1991, 1992). 

4 See, e.g., a paired burial near Borispol’, where a woman was interred with gold rings, a silver 

mirror with an iron handle, and with clothing sewn with gold plaques, among other objects (Il’inskaya 
and Terenozhkin 1983: 164). 
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royal and aristocratic burials reflected the spoils of war>> and thus referred to male power, it is 
just as possible that it reflected the power conferred on a family by its wealth or by its control 
of trade. 

The traditional view of Scythian society has tended to follow the lead of Herodotus and to 
identify the chief member of a major burial as a male, and as a king, an aristocrat, or a warrior. 
It has often been assumed that the secondary individuals had to have been killed at the time of 
the main burial. These assumptions and their implied social constructs might be supported by 
burials where the principle male and female were placed within the same chamber, as in the 
case of Kul Oba. On the other hand, the stone dromos construction of the burial chambers at 
Kul Oba could also support the hypothesis that either the male or the female died first, was 
interred, and the barrow temporarily sealed until the death of the mate. At the time of the 
laying-out of the second individual, the bodies were arrayed in their rich ornaments, the servant 
was killed and laid out in the chamber, and the whole mortuary structure was closed.37 A 
number of scholars** believe that the great burials of the fourth and early third centuries were 
constructed as family crypts to receive the dead over a period of time. The construction of the 
tomb might begin with the anticipation of the death of the family’s head male, who would then 
be followed by his wife or wives and children in turn.°? This seems to have been the case with 
the burials at Tolstaya Mogila, Gaymonova Mogila, Deyev, and others.*° In the case of both 
the Alexandropol and Melitopol burials, the construction of the tombs and the first burials 
seem to have been catalyzed by the deaths of the main females. Despite the disarray left by the 
robbers of Chertomlyk, it was possible to distinguish the body of an adorned woman in the 


35 As is argued by Il’inskaya and Terenozhkin 1983: 160-161. 

36 Most scholars have assumed that the size and wealth of a Scythian burial indicate the status and 
real-life wealth of the individual or individuals buried there. Thus royal burials have been identified by 
reference to the size of the mound, the depth and complexity of the burial construction, the numbers and 
types of servants sacrificed when the burial was closed, and the numbers of horses and the wealth of their 
regalia. Such elaborate royal burials include Solokha, Chertomlyk, Alexandropol, and Ogiiz. Burials 
associated with high ranking if not actually royal members of Scythian society include Tolstaya Mogila, 
Kul Oba, Melitopol, and Gaymanova (Gaimanova) Mogila (Il’inskaya and Terenozhkin 1983: 121). 
From these burials have been taken the most impressive examples of worked gold. 

37 Cf. Minns (1913) 1971: 195-206. 

38 E.g., Mozolevskiy, Il’inskaya, Terenozhkin. 

39 Cf. Rolle 1989: 29-32, where the author describes the apparent process of sequential construction 
and burial in the case of Tolstaya Mogila but only after repeating a tale taken from some unidentified 
Thracian source regarding voluntary death on the part of a warrior’s wives at the time of the Scythian 
male’s death. 

40 At Tolstaya Mogila the central chamber was dedicated to a male of about 40-50 years, while in the 
side chamber had been layed out the body of a woman of about 20-30 and a young child. These two 
were accompanied by four servants who were presumably killed at the time of interment. 
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northwest chamber, the furnishings of a woman in the northeast chamber, of a ‘queen’ in the 
southeast chamber, and of two men in the southwest chamber. The body of a man, presumably 
the ‘king,’ was in another burial within the same mound.*! The construction of the burial 
chambers and entrances in the huge mound of the Meadow Barrow at Alexandropol, north of 
Tolstaya Mogila, gives clear evidence of sequential burials.42 At Karagodeuashkh, the chief 
female and male burials were in separate chambers and a third chamber—this one also 
distinguished by its careful architectural finish—was completely empty.*? Here, apparently, 
the whole mound construction had been closed before the chambers were all filled as had been 
intended.“ 

While wealthy burials dated to the sixth and fifth centuries are always either those of males 
or of males paired with females (presumably wives or consorts), to the fourth and third 
centuries date a number of rich burials apparently intended for women of high status. The 
female burial in Pavlovsky barrow on the Kerch Peninsula was unusually rich in gold objects 
and the mound to that burial unusually high.4* Among the most famous female burials are the 
three, often said to be of priestesses of an Eleusinian cult, from the Bolshaya Bliznitsa mounds, 
on the Taman Peninsula.*® 

Il’inskaya and Terenozhkin*’ have argued that the wealth with which Scythian women were 
arrayed in death carried status value for the males with whom they were buried. Thus the gold 
objects with which females were found would have honored, in the first place, the males. 
Within such a conception it remains difficult to understand why, for example, the superb vessel 
from Kul Oba (VI.D.1) had been laid between the legs of the principle female, or how to 
understand the great wealth associated with women buried without men. In the end, the rank 
of such lavishly laid-out women is not clear; nor do traditional assumptions regarding rank and 


41 See Il’inskaya and Terenozhkin 1983: 126-136; and Chertomlyk. 

42 Cf. Minns (1913) 1971: 152-155; Splendors, 61; Il’inskaya and Terenozhkin 1983: 136-138. 

43 Splendors, 80. 

44 Ibid., 123-124. 

45 The mound measured 13 m. above the surface of the ground (Splendors, 73). 

46 Splendors, 73-79; and see Minns (1913) 1971: 423, note 2, for details regarding the original 
sources on the excavation of this important group. The female buried in Karagodeuashkh was laid out 
with elaborate gold objects, but a male burial, also richly furnished, was found in another chamber 
(Minns [1913] 1971: 216-221; Splendors, 79-82). In the female burial of Karagodeuashkh were found 
several horse skeletons, but they were presumably associated with the remains of a funeral cart found in 
the same chamber. | 

of Il’inskaya and Terenozhkin 1983: 159. 
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power allow us to understand the place of high ranking women or of women warriors in the 
social organization and ranking of Scythian society. 


The Mythologizing of History 


In the seventh book of his Geography, Strabo quotes at length from a lost book by Ephorus 
entitled Europe. According to Strabo, Ephorus noted the cruel, even cannibalistic, habits of the 
Sauromatians and of some of the Scythians; but he also chided those writers who dwell only on 
the nomads’ savagery, “because they know that the terrible and the marvellous are startling...” 
(VIL.3.9). That emphasis needed balance, Ephorus observed, and so he intended to tell “the 
Opposite facts too and make them patterns of conduct”: 


...for there are some of the Scythian Nomads who feed only on mare’s milk, and excel all men in 
justice; and they are mentioned by the poets...since they are frugal in their ways of living and not 
money-getters, they not only are orderly towards one another, because they have all things in 
common, their wives, children, the whole of they kin and everything, but also remain invincible 
and unconquered by outsiders, because they have nothing to be enslaved for (ibid.). 


For Strabo, the virtue of nomadic life was founded in its simplicity. As “eaters of cheese made 
of mare's milk,” the Scythians were regarded generally, Strabo argues, as “...the most 
Straightforward of men and the least prone to mischief, as also far more frugal and independent 
of others than we are.” The corruption of the nomads, their loss of a simple and honest life, 
was directly due to the influence of the Greek love of “luxury and sensual pleasures” and to the 
nomads’ increasing interchange with the Greek world (VII.3.7). 

Ephorus’s desire to balance the Greek view of the Scythian barbarian and Strabo’s 
admonition that this was a wise approach may be an early manifestation of one tendency in 
Western writings: a desire to find the good, even the wise and unblemished, in association with 


48 Ever since Herodotus first recounted the story of the Amazons (IV. 110-117), scholarship has 
been fascinated by the notion of females who rode horses and warred like men. Even if Herodotus’s 
account is colored by fantasy, it does have a kernel of truth. In recent decades there have been excavated 
a large number of burials of women who were laid out with weapons including spears, bows, arrows, and 
quivers, as well as iron swords. (See, e.g., I’inskaya and Terenozhkin 1983: 92, 106; and regarding the 
female warrior burials at Three Brothers, see Kirilin 1968.) Although such ‘female warrior’ burials are 
relatively unusual, they have been found in sufficient numbers to allow one to conclude that there was in 
Scythian society a place for women to take up a warrior's role beside men. Such females do not figure 
among the great Scythian burials nor have any been excavated who appear to have been equipped as 
military leaders. In the fourth and early third centuries, such burials became more common. However, 
battle axes and horses have not been found in the inventories of such warriors. ([bid., 176-182; 
Terenozhkin 1973; Il’inskaya 1966). 
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those who live beyond the pale of normative culture. It was not, however, the view that has 
come to dominate modern studies of the Scythians and their culture.*? In fact, our ability. to 
consider objectively the art of the Scythians is greatly complicated by the historical 
perspectives of our written sources. The problem was first established by Herodotus in his 
account of the Scythians. Within the first few paragraphs of Bk. IV, Herodotus introduces the 
first of several anecdotes that have managed to seize and hold the imagination of scholars up to 
the present. The Scythians blind their slaves, he would have us believe, so that the latter will 
not steal the milk of their animals (IV. 2). The interesting element here is not that the historian 
should bother to repeat such a nonsensical tale, but that this and similarly fanciful stories in his 
account would be repeated up to the present in scholarly discussions. The historian’s tales of 
the execution of Scythian diviners (IV .67—69), his account of their blood oaths (IV. 70), and 
even his insistence on the Scythians’ disdain for all things Greek (IV.76—80) cannot be 
confirmed either by archaeology or by representations on Scythian metalwork. His discussion 
of their royal burial practices offers what is probably a mixture of fact and fancy (IV. 71-73): 
fact in the reference to the building of a great mound and to the concept of elaborate burial 
rituals; fancy in reference to the rituals as Herodotus describes them. For all the details he does 
recount, he has little to say regarding those aspects of Scythian life that can be known through 
archaeology and that he could have known through direct observation or hearsay. Beyond his 
comments regarding swords, carts, and his unconfirmed reference to gilded skulls, Herodotus 
makes little useful reference to Scythian material culture. 

The authority enjoyed by Herodotus can be explained by his place within an inherited 
Graeco-Roman concept of civilized man confronted to the east and north by ‘barbarians.’ That 
Herodotus the Greek should have divided the world in this manner is not surprising; it is more 
to be wondered at that modern critical discussions of Herodotus as an historian remain 
unintegrated into the consideration of Scythian art and culture. Even the conflicts raised by 
archaeological data are persistently ignored. For example, Herodotus’s account 
notwithstanding, there has been no archaeological confirmation of the existence of ‘Ploughing 
Scythians’ in the steppe region between the Dnepr and Dnestr rivers, nor of the ‘Agricultural 
Scythians’ in the lower Dnepr Valley.*° It is also useful to compare the representations of the 


49 On the complex attitudes in antiquity towards the unknown world and towards the non-Greek, see 
Romm 1992; and for an extended discussion of Herodotus’s ‘representation of the other,’ see Hartog 
1988. 

5° In fact, only in the environs of such large cities as Olbia has there been found any archaeological 
evidence of settled groups of Scythians practicing some agriculture during the early period (Il’inskaya 
and Terenozhkin 1983: 193-195). Il’inskaya and Terenozhkin have even argued that the myth of 
peaceful, weaponless Scythian agriculturalists arose when modern scholars, such as Artamonov, followed 
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Scythians on their own goldwork with the records of Herodotus: nowhere in the writings of the 
historian does one find anything of the grave and quiet images of the Tolstaya Mogila pectoral, 
the Kul Oba and Chastyye Mogily vessels, the Gaymanova bowl, or the Chertomlyk amphora. 

The challenge of addressing the art of the Scythians is immensely complicated by the 
mythology that has developed around these nomads ‘from the north,’ these barbarians at the 
gate of civilization. Speaking a different tongue, appearing from ‘outside,’ mounted on horses, 
and seeming to disdain most of the achievements and blandishments of urbanized, agricultural 
civilization, the Scythians have suffered from a bad press from the time they first appeared in 
the accounts of Herodotus to the present. But Herodotus is not the only ancient source for this 
view. Although it is not at all certain that the coming of the Scythians into the ancient Near 
Eastern world catalyzed the tales of Gog and Magog (Anderson 1932), those Biblical accounts 
must be considered a major force in their eventual demonization. Gog and Magog have often 
been referred to the Scythians or to non-Greek, usually nomadic peoples, always ‘from the 
north,’ and always held back by the barrier of the Caucasus Mountains and Alexander's Gate.>! 
Certainly the association of the Scythians with these barbarians is due at least in part to the 
powerful liturgy that cloaks references to Gog and Magog in the Old Testament.°2 The most 
famous of those passages comes from Ezekiel (38-39), where Gog, “of the land of Magog,” 
becomes the instrument of God’s wrath. Ezekiel's prophecy was written perhaps a century 
after the Cimmerians descended from the region north of the Caucasus and approximately 
seventy-five years after the Scythians were said to have descended from the north, during the 
reign of Esarhaddon (681-668 B.C.). During their brief sojourn in the region of the empire of 
Urartu, the Scythians distinguished themselves in the eyes of contemporary peoples by their 
ferocity and by the effectiveness of their aggression against the Assyrians, the Medes, and the 
Urartians. It was possibly the powerful assault of these invaders on horseback that prompted 
Ezekiel’s identification of God’s destructive instrument with Gog and Josephus Flavius’s 
subsequent identification of the sons of Magog with the Scythians (Ant. I.123).% 


the mistaken conclusions of other archaeologists (e.g., Skadovskiy), who were themselves following the 
lead of Herodotus. 

51 Anderson refers to a number of peoples who have been associated with Gog and Magog, including 
the Scythians, the Celts (who substantially drove the Scythians out of existence), the Goths, Huns, Alans, 
and others (Anderson 1932: 12-14). 

52 Magog is first referred to in Gen. 10:2, as one of the sons of Japheth. The reference appears again 
in I Chron. 1: 5, where Gog appears, also, as a son of Jo’el. The earliest reference to a destructive force 
from the north is found in Jer. 1:14, where the prophet warns that “out of the north evil shall break forth 
upon all the inhabitants of the land...” 

53 The Biblical association of nomadic violence with Gog and Magog did not end with Ezekiel’s 
powerful words. In Rev. 20, Gog and Magog became the instrument by which the Apocalypse would be 
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The ambivalence toward the nomadic invader from the north, expressed so eloquently in 
Ezekiel, has cast its long. shadow over scholarship relating to the Scythians and Scythia. Too 
much of the scholarly discussion has been tainted by an underlying persuasion, stated or 
inferred: that the Scythians were invaders from ‘outside,’ dependent on the great cultures of the 
Near East for their spiritual conceptions and representational vocabulary. Too often otherwise 
responsible scholarship has become loaded with the repetition of words and phrases conveying 
a preoccupation with the sensational. At times, indeed, the focus on the bloody details of 
Scythian life taken from Herodotus becomes almost frenzied, going far beyond anything the 
Greek historian conveyed.*4 But sensationalism has not been the only obstacle to modern 
objective assessment of the Scythians and their art. Following in the tradition of the tales of 
Gog and Magog, too much Scythology in our century has been tainted by underlying political 
agendas, wherein the Scythians become either heroized (as forerunners of a rightfully 
expanding empire) or condemned to the non-productive status of barbarians, charging 
Alexander’s Gate. 


B. THE LITERATURE OF SCYTHIAN ART 


The literature devoted to the Scythians and their Black Sea world is vast and ancient. While 
this book cannot pretend to offer a comprehensive bibliographic essay on Scythian art and 
archaeology, many of the most significant sources will be referred to in the following text or 
will be cited in the Bibliography. Here it is appropriate to say a few words regarding relevant 
literature, particularly those sources that might assist an enlarged investigation. The primary 
focus of the following paragraphs will be the art and archaeology of the Scythians; but because 
those topics necessarily slur into others, such as Hellenic culture and archaeology of the 
northern Black Sea region, some of the sources referred to here may also cover other, non- 
Scythian topics.°> 


set into motion; and in the Qur’an (XVIII. 95-100; XXI. 96, 101-103), Gog and Magog refer to the 
lawless hordes who will be released from behind the barrier of iron and copper to bring about the Last 
Judgment. pe 

94 “The emphasis-in the Scythian world was on fighting, and they led spartan lives constantly 
threatened_by danger and injury. The smell of blood and corpses was common, and they killed to protect 
their possessions and to avoid being killed themselves. Blood accordingly ranked high in the Scythian 
order of things...” (Rolle 1989: 82). 

> I do not here attempt to discuss the many Western sources on ancient history or geography which 
may include material on or related to the Scythians. Some of that material will be cited in the text, where 
relevant. 
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The ancient author most often cited as a major source for the Scythians is Herodotus; and 
indeed, much of Bk. IV and scattered sections of Bks. I and III of his Histories are devoted to 
the Scythians, to related nomadic groups, or to matters which refer back to the Scythians. 
Despite the regularity with which his observations have been invoked, however, the reliability 
of this ancient author is open to significant question. Any scholar wishing to make use of 
Herodotus’s discussions would ideally consult one of the more recent critical studies of his 
work.° On the subject of the Scythians, Herodotus is not the only significant source 
contemporary with the nomads. References to the Scythians and related groups appear in 
many ancient writings; these were gathered together by V. V. Latyshev (1855-1921) in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries and published under the title, Scythica et Caucasica e 
veteribus scriptoribus Graecis et Latinis, in the original Greek and Latin and with a Russian 
translation.>/ 

Modern interest in the archaeology and art of the Scythians emerged in the nineteenth 
century as a result of the spectacular finds by landowners and amateur archacologists of Greek 
and non-Greek antiquities in the region of the Black Sea; their often unscientific searches were 
too often followed by the plundering of grave robbers. A more sober and orderly approach to 
the excavation of antiquities on Imperial Russian soil was ultimately encouraged by the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences and the Imperial Archaeological Commission.*® Historical 
essays and archaeological reports were included in the Academy of Sciences’ various 
publications, such as the Zapiski (Mémoires) and Sbornik (Collections). More fundamental to 
the development of a body of materials relevant to the Scythians were the publications of the 
Imperial Archaeological Commission, including the Otchét (Compte Rendu), published from 
1859-1898; the Materialy po Arkheologii Rossii (Materials relating to Russian Archaeology), 
and the Izvestiya (Bulletin). No less important were publications relating to museum and 
private collections in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Among the most central to a 
study of Scythian antiquities were Antiquités du Bosphore Cimmérien conservées au Musée 
Impérial de l'Ermitage (1854); Count Bobrinskoy’s Smela, a folio of three volumes published 


56 E.g., Neykhardt 1982, Kuklina 1985. | 

57 Latyshev 1890, 1896, 1900, 1904. A section of that compendium, including sources from the late 
fifteenth through fourth centuries B.C., was republished in Vestnik drevney istorii of 1947 (IXI. 1, XX. 2). 
Recently a group of St. Petersburg scholars republished the texts as they appeared in Russian translation 
in Vestnik (here: Latyshev [1947] 1992, 1993). 

58 The story of the rediscovery of the Scythians has been recounted by Veronica Schiltz (1991). The 
publications of the Imperial Academy of Sciences and the Imperial Archaeological Commission, all 
important for a study of the Scythian barrows and their finds as well as for a study of Greek antiquities 
found in the nineteenth century, are listed and annotated in Minns (1913) 1971: xxiv—xxxiil. 
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between 1887-1901; and V.I. Khanenko’s Sobraniye Khanenko (1899-1907).°9 These official 
Imperial publications and related catalogues, magazines, and scholarly studies are almost all 
written in old Russian script, and drawings and etchings (frequently of outstanding quality) are 
used in place of photographic reproductions. Lest the difficulties of obtaining and using such 
materials offer too great a discouragement, one may turn to Ellis H. Minns’ Scythians and 
Greeks, first published in 1913. Minns presents a thorough annotated bibliography of 
nineteenth century sources at the beginning of his volume; and throughout the text, for all 
excavated materials, he has cited all relevant sources as of the date of his writing. In this 
respect, Minns’s book is absolutely unique within Scythian studies of this century and remains 
invaluable as a tool for any scholar of Scythian or Black Sea antiquities. Because his 
concordance of nineteenth and early twentieth century finds and contemporary reports or 
publications is so complete,.I will not repeat that information in this book. Scholars wishing to 
investigate the original reports of such major Scythian kurgans as Solokha, Chertomlyk, Kul 
Oba, or Karagodeuashkh, for example, should turn to the relevant sections in Scythians and 
Greeks to find citations of the original published sources. Despite the rambling nature of his 
discussion, Minns offers a comprehensive view of Scythian studies at the beginning of this 
century, and his discussions of individual burials tend to be relatively clear and factual.© 

The most comprehensive, English language, Soviet-period publication devoted to Scythian 
att has been M. Artamonov’s The Splendors of Scythian Art (1969).®! The text is a serious and 
dense review of individual burials by reference to region and chronology. Drawing extensively 
on the original archaeological reports, Artamonov has in most cases described the layout of the 
burial chambers and the arrangement of objects within the chambers and around the skeletons 
of the buried Scythians. His text does not, unfortunately, offer the kind of concordance with 
original sources that is true of Minns’ Scythians and Greeks, and unlike the earlier publication, 
the index to Artamonov’s book is limited. When Artamonov's book was published, its color 
plates seemed to convey something of the beauty of the original objects, but they have been 
greatly improved upon by more recent publications. 

As the Director of the Hermitage State Museum in Leningrad (St. Petersburg), Artamonov 
included in his book only those objects housed in that collection. One of the great values of a 


59 This last collection of materials appears to have been lost or destroyed during the Second World 
War. Despite the age of some of these nineteenth century publications, the excellent quality of their 
paper has assured their survival to the present, long past the point at which Soviet period publications 
have begun to disintegrate before the reader’s eyes. 

60 Biblo and Tannen’s fine republication of this book in 1971 is out of print, but the volume may be 
obtained through research libraries. 

61 Referred to throughout this book as Splendors. 
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successor volume, Scythian Art (1987), is that it includes both the Hermitage materials and 
some of the most important objects from the Museum of Ancient Ornaments (Kiev). This 
volume was also published under the name of a director of the Hermitage, Boris Piotrovsky 
(Piotrovskiy), in conjunction with the scythologists Lyudmila Galanina and Nonna Grach. 
While the text remains general and less useful than that in the Artamonov volume, the plates in 
Scythian Art © are of outstanding quality and each plate is accompanied by pertinent technical 
information as well as by a characterization of each object in terms of workmanship, e.g., 
Greek, Scythian, and so forth. This last element represents a judgement and in many cases, I 
would argue, should be questioned. Nonetheless, because of the quality of the photographs and 
the consistent annotation of objects, this volume will be referred to here whenever en) in 
order to direct the reader to outstanding color reproductions. 

During the last few years a number of other volumes have been published in a Western 
European language or in English. Representing either museum exhibitions or general studies 
of the art of the Scytho-Siberians, these sources are of uneven quality. Among the more useful 
may be included From the Lands of the Scythians (1975), which represents the earliest of such 
exhibition volumes.®* Published: by the Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York) and the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art in conjunction with the first major exhibition of Scytho- 
Siberian art in the United States, the catalogue includes some good photographic 
reproductions, including among the first of the great pectoral from Tolstaya Mogila. Despite 
the title, however, the catalogue covers the art of the Pazyryk, Tagar, and Saka cultures as well 
as that of the Scythians; and the organization of the objects and descriptive text is extremely 
cumbersome. In 1979 there was published the large format volume, Scythian Art: Crafts of the 
Early Eurasian Nomads, by Georges Charriére, with an introduction by M. L. Artamonov. 
Here, also, the text and extensive plates attempt to situate the art of the Scythians within a 
context considerably broader than Scytho-Siberian culture. While this volume represents a 
particular genre within writings on the art of the early Eurasian nomads and their predecessors, 
its scholarly usefulness is limited.6* More useful, in some respects, is Renate Rolle’s The 


62 Referred to as Scythian Art throughout this study. Volumes by others but with the same title will 
be referred to by author and date of publication. 

An earlier volume and in some respects still a inssie statement of the general subject of early 
nomadic art is Gregory Borovka’s Scythian Art (1928) 1967. Despite its title, this small volume by a 
former Curator of Scythian antiquities in the Hermitage considers the range of art attributed to the 
Scytho-Siberians across Scythia, Central Asia, and South Siberia. 

64 Published too recently to be utilized as a reference here is yet another well-illustrated book on the 
larger Scytho-Siberian world, based primarily on museum holdings: V. Schiltz, Les Scythes et les 
nomades des steppes: VIlIle siécle avant J.C.—Ier siecle apres J.C. (Paris: Gallimard, 1994). 
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World of the Scythians (1980). Written by a scholar who has worked closely with a number of 
the Soviet Union’s leading archaeologists and translated from the original text, Die Welt der 
Skythen (1980), the book is helpful for its detailed drawings of kurgans and for attempting to 
place the Scythians within the larger Scytho-Siberian world. A preoccupation with the more 
lurid (and unverifiable) anecdotal accounts by Herodotus forces one to use this text with 
caution. A more sober and useful resource is the catalogue, L’or des Scythes (1991), published 
by the Royal Museums of Art and History (Brussels) in conjunction with an exhibition of art 
from the Hermitage Museum in 1991. In terms of the seriousness of its text and the quality of 
its photographic reproductions, this catalogue supercedes all previous Western publications of 
its kind.® 

Beyond the volumes referred to above and beyond a smattering of other materials in 
German, French, and English, virtually all material on the Scythians’ history, their archaeology 
and art, and their religious beliefs, as well as most sources on the material culture of the Greek 
colonies of the north shore of the Black Sea, is in either Russian or Ukrainian. It is this vast if 
uneven body of material that contains the heart and matter of Scythology; a familiarity with 
this scholarship is essential for anyone wishing to undertake Scythian studies or even the study 
of the Greek colonies in the northern Black Sea region. Throughout this book reference will be 
made to materials pertinent to the subjects at hand. The Bibliography is intended to give more 
concrete references to at least part of the extensive scholarship which emerged first in the 
Tsarist period and then, more vigorously and prolifically, throughout the Soviet period. Here a 
few words are appropriate by way of guidance to the interested reader. _ 

During the Soviet period, the most substantial materials (in Scythology as well as in other 
fields) are represented by the publications of the Academy of Sciences (Izdatel’stvo Akademii 
nauk; here AN) or by its publishing successor, Nauka; or in Ukraine, Naukova Dumka (here 
ND). These publications may have come out of major institutes or universities in Moscow or 
Leningrad, or out of branches in other major cities (e.g., Kiev, Novosibirsk). The primary 
journals within which Scythian studies were traditionally published include but are not limited 


65 Despite its title, however, the exhibition for which this catalogue was written did cover the Scytho- 
Siberian world, including objects of carved wood, leather, and base metals. A recent catalogue published 
in connection with an exhibition of Greek gold jewelry at the British Museum and Metropolotan Museum 
of Art, Greek Gold: Jewelry of the Classical World , by Dyfri Williams and Jack Ogden (New York 
1994), includes many pieces of gold work from Scythian burials, but with the assumption that they 
represent Greek workmanship and tastes. The photographs of the materials are of excellent quality and 
will be referred to as appropriate. The catalogue includes a useful discussion of gold working techniques 
in the ancient world. An outstanding discussion of precious metal techniques in Greek gold may be found 
in Hoffman and Davidson 1965. 
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to Sovetskaya arkheologiya (now Russkaya arkheologiya); the Ukrainian archaeological 
journal, Arkheologiya; the Hermitage's Arkheologicheskiy sbornik (published by Iskusstvo), 
and Vestnik drevney istorii. Extended discussions, sometimes in the form of monographs, 
have appeared over the last several decades in two series dedicated to the archaeology of the 
former Soviet lands: Materialy i issledovaniya po arkheologii SSSR (MIA), published by the 
Institute of the History of Material Culture; and the Institute of Archaeology’s Arkheologiya 
SSSR: svod arkheologicheskikh istochnikov (Arkh. SSSR). Beyond these journal publications, 
however, the publication of individual studies in the history, culture, archaeology, and art of 
the Scythians has been overwhelmingly extensive, reflecting the manner in which scholarly 
publications were encouraged by repetition and rearticulation during the Soviet period. For the 
most part, journal numbers published since the early “60s are not difficult to obtain through 
research libraries. By contrast, however, those that could be irregularly published in the late 
“30s, ‘40s, and ‘50s are extremely difficult to obtain, either through American research 
libraries or even through Russian libraries.® 

Soviet and present-day Russian and Ukrainian publications are notoriously poor in the 
quality of their reproductions. All too often the reader, eager to understand the organization of 
a burial or the details of a new gold find, must take the writer's word on faith: the blurred 
photograph accompanying the text itself offers too little understanding. A fine exception to 
this rule is a recent book, Zoloto stepy: Arkheologiya Ukraini (1991), published jointly by the 
Institute of Archaeology of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences (Kiev) and the Archaeological 
Museum of Schleswig. While most of the book is in Ukrainian, there are a few articles in both 
German and Russian; and among these articles are several that consider a broad range of 
Scythian material culture. Particularly useful are the fine color photographs and the detailed 
catalogue entries (in Ukrainian). Unfortunately, this book is not easy to obtain, although it 
should be available through major research libraries. 

In 1983, the senior Ukrainian scythologists, V. A. Il’inskaya and A. I. Terenozhkin, 
published what was to have been the first of a three-volume study of ‘Great Scythia.’ Skifiya, 


66 Relevant articles have also appeared over the years in the Bulgarian journal, Thracia. 

67 Since the end of the Soviet period, a new problem has emerged to plague both those who produce 
the scholarship of Scythology and those who would follow it: the vastly increased cost of printing and the 
related drastic reduction in institutional support for the production of publications have meant that much 
recent scholarship is simply not being published at all. When it is published, it is too often through 
obscure institutions and in very small numbers; or it may even be self-published and thus fated to no 
greater a circulation than is composed by the scholar’s professional acquaintances. This situation is all 
the more regrettable as Russian and Ukrainian scholars deepen the value of their contributions by an 
increasing awareness of Western concepts and methodologies. 
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VII — IV vv. do n.e. (in Russian) (Kiev: ND) attempted to survey all known Scythian sites and 
finds up to the early ‘80s: an ambitious task that would have been followed by a second 
volume on the Scythian kingdom of the third century B.C. through the third century A.D., and 
by a third volume dedicated to the history of Scythia and of its relations with other cultures and 
peoples. Such a series would have offered an immense and welcome benefit to scholarship; 
unfortunately the two authors died before the appearance of the first volume, and the other two 
volumes have never appeared. No less regrettable is the fact that the first volume was clearly 
finished by colleagues of Il’inskaya and Terenozhkin, on the basis of what must have been a 
huge store of rough and scattered notes. As a result, the book is extremely difficult to use: 
lacking any index, organized in a manner that makes sense only to an experienced scythologist, 
and lacking any indication of the relationship of text and images, the volume is in some 
respects a model of how not to publish a scholarly book. Nonetheless, Il’inskaya and 
Terenozhkin’s book is the most comprehensive reference of its kind, and its text reflects the 
great knowledge, experience, and understanding of these two major scholars. For these 
reasons, I refer to the text frequently as a source to be consulted for further information and for 
further sources. 

Within the history of Scythian archaeology, certain major burials or groups of burials have 
contributed the majority of objects judged to be of outstanding quality. Several major burials 
have received their own publications, and these are among the most interesting books to have 
emerged in Scythian studies.°* The earliest such publication, Tovsta Mogila, was that 
dedicated to one of the richest Scythian burials, Tolstaya Mogila, by B. N. Mozolevskiy.°? 
Combining a systematic study of the structure of the kurgan, of its excavation, and of objects 
found in the burial, the publication established a model that has been more or less followed in 
subsequent publications. L. K. Galanina’s more modest publication, Kurdzhipskiy kurgan 
(1980), was subsequently followed by a long awaited monograph on Solokha, A. P. 
Mantsevich’s Kurgan Solokha (1987).”° While the opinions and analyses found in that volume 
have been debated by succeeding scholars of the Solokha material, the volume nonetheless 
brought together most of the existing knowledge regarding the original excavations, 
subsequent excavations, and known finds. In addition, the quality of black and white 


68 Too many other important burials have not, however, received monographic publication. A 
particular case in point is that of the Kelermes burials which have long been studied at great depth by 
Lyudmila L. Galanina. Her long-awaited publication of this most important early group of burials has 
been forestalled by the economic crises following the end of the Soviet period. 

69 Tn Ukrainian; Kiev: ND, 1979. 

70 Subsequently referred to, here, as Solokha. 
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photographic reproductions in this book is relatively high. Melitopol’skiy kurgan was 
published in 1988 by A. I. Terenozhkin and B. N. Mozolevskiy; and in 1991 appeared perhaps 
the best of this series of studies, Chertomlyk, by A. Yu. Alekseyev, V. Yu. Murzin, and R. 
Rolle.’! Although not actually a series, these volumes all tended to follow a general pattern of 
presentation and to bring together in unprecedented manner a great body of material relevant to 
each burial. Even when the photographic reproductions leave much to be desired, they do offer 
details not otherwise available; and the catalogue entries supplement the photographs with 
specific details, including size, fabrication, and sometimes weight. Unfortunately, it will 
perhaps be some time before we see another such publication. None are any longer in print, 
but it is possible to find them through research libraries and even, occasionally, through 
specialized booksellers. | 

Beyond these materials there lies a virtually endless body of published material, little of it 
indexed,’2 none of it translated into Western European languages or into English, and all of it 
difficult to access except in research libraries. Those who wish to delve further into the 
fascinating history and culture of the Scythians and their Greek neighbors will find that studies 
of art are buried within a sometimes bewildering maze of archaeology, and that iconographic 
Studies roam widely between theory and fact. They will also discover, however, an impressive 
body of scholarship. Certainly one of the purposes of this handbook is to offer a modest guide 
to those who would seek further beyond the walls created by language and tradition. | 


11 Referred to, here, as Chertomlyk. 
72 Publications from leading journals and publishing houses and relating to Greek antiquities are 
often indexed in L’année philologique. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


AN OUTLINE OF SCYTHIAN HISTORY 


A. SCYTHIAN ORIGINS AND THE SCYTHIAN SOJOURN IN WEST ASIA 


The Scythians constituted a subdivision within the larger group of Scytho-Siberian early 
nomads inhabiting the Eurasian steppe and forest-steppe zones during the first millennium B.C. 
That broad cultural grouping, identified with the early Eurasian Iron Age, is believed to have 
emerged from the Bronze Age cultures that dominated Siberia, Kazakhstan and the Russian 
Steppe region in the late second and early first millennia B.C. Known variously, depending on 
the region, as the Andronovo, the Tazabag’jab, and the Timber-grave or Shrubnaya cultures, 
they were characterized by a high level of bronze casting, by the use of sturdy and functional 
pottery, and by the construction of subterranean burials marked on the ground surface by 
mounds. Most importantly, they all shared an economy based on stock-dependency and one 
that required a relative mobility and portability of goods.! The earliest date with which the Iron 
Age nomadic culture of the Eurasian steppe can be identified is the eighth century, the proposed 
date of the great burial at Arzhan, Tuva. However, the size and original wealth of Arzhan 
indicate that by the date of its construction, the culture responsible for that burial was 
developed and mature. Presently it is not possible to identify any earlier excavated materials 
with the early Scytho-Siberians, but on-going archaeological research in Central Asia and 
South Siberia promises to enlarge significantly our knowledge of both the early nomads of the 
Iron Age and their stock-dependent Bronze Age ancestors. 

It was earlier stated that the Scythians were culturally related to the Sauromatians in the 
Volgo-Ural region, to the Massagetae in the region east of the Caspian Sea, and to the Saka, 


! For a fuller overview of and sources on the Bronze Age cultures referred to here and their early 
Iron Age successors, see Jacobson 1993: 5-21; and Sulimirsky 1970. A particularly fruitful source 
of information on Bronze and Iron Age cultures of Central Asia and South Siberia can be found in the 
petroglyphic complexes of that region. However, most of that material is as yet unstudied and 
unpublished. See below, Chapter Four. | 

2 See Gryaznov 1980. | 
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who dominated East Kazakhstan. Further to the northeast were the Early Nomads or Pazyryk 
culture in the northern Altay Mountains, and the people of the Tagar culture in the Minusinsk 
Basin, and the stockbreeding culture of Mongolia referred to as Chandman. Late outflows of 
the broad Scytho-Siberian culture include the Xiongnu of Mongolia, and the Yuezhi; both 
groups were recorded in Chinese chronicles of the Zhou and Han dynasties. In the second 
century B.C., the Yuezhi were pushed from the region of present-day Kansu Province by the 
Xiongnu, migrated to the region of Bactria and, known as the Kushans, entered India in the first 
or second centuries A.D. With the Kushans, the Xiongnu, and the later Scythians, we find the 
formation of states capable of dealing more or less effectively with the nations by which they 
were threatened or with which they traded. Not surprisingly, perhaps, the very formation of 
statehood brought an end to the distinctive early nomadic way of life by the first century B.C. 

Although we refer to the Scytho-Siberians as nomads, in fact they practiced a semi-nomadic 
or transhumant way of life except when the pressures of war or environmental change 
necessitated the movement of large populations. Depending on the environmental factors of 
the region they inhabited, their herds of animals may have included cattle, sheep, goats, and 
horses. In the higher and more desolate mountain regions they used yak, and in the drier 
regions of Central Asia they depended on the two-humped or Bactrian camel. Whether they 
made their homelands in the grassy steppe of Mongolia, the high mountain steppe of the 
Altay, Tien Shan, and Pamir regions, or the desert steppe of the Gobi and Kazakhstan, these 
early nomads were master horsemen, using horses for riding and, with cattle, for drawing carts, 
as well as for meat and milk. The descriptions of the Scythians and Sarmatians offered by 
Strabo could certainly be applied to the other Scytho-Siberian groups across the Eurasian 
Steppe. The ancient geographer noted that the horses of the nomads were small but 
“exceedingly quick and hard to manage”; for that reason, “it is a peculiarity of the whole 
Scythian and Sarmatian race that they castrate their horses” (VII. 4. 8). More generally, he 
noted, the nomads 


.. lived not only on meats in general but also on the meat of horses, as also on cheese made 
from mare’s milk, on mare’s fresh milk, ad on mare’s sour milk, which last, when prepared i in 
a particular way, is much relished by them.? 


The Scytho-Siberians’ dependency on domesticated animals was supplemented to varying 
degrees, depending on the region, by hunting, fishing, and some agriculture. Nonetheless, the 
essential stock-dependency of their way of life favored self-sufficiency and portability in all 


3 Strabo VI.4.6. Clearly the geographer had in mind what is now called koumiss; it is a drink still 
greatly valued by many nomadic groups across the Eurasian steppe and forest-steppe zones. 
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aspects of their material culture. From the wool of their sheep they made the felt that became 
the basis of the walls and floors of their portable dwellings (now known as yurts, or gher). 
Wool, hides, and fur served for clothing and blankets; the hair of horses, camels, and yak 
became the ropes by which their yurts were bound together and by which their animals were cut 
from the herds, tethered, laden, and bridled. Bone and wood offered readily available, light, and 
easily workable materials for all manner of tools and ornaments. Their weapons and heavy 
tools were cast in bronze and iron. While modern scholars, following such writers as 
Herodotus, have focused particularly on the war-making tendencies of the early nomads, it is 
interesting to note that the information provided by their petroglyphic images paints a very 
different picture. In that scattered but enormously rich stone record, images of wild animals and 
of pastoral activities predominate, while the representations of battles or fights are remarkably 
few.* 

Across the steppe, the nomadic way of life engendered similar patterns of dress: soft, warm, 
Close-fitting clothing made from leathers, furs, and felts, and embellished by appliquéd and 
gold-covered ornaments. In their decorative arts, the Scytho-Siberians shared an iconography of 
animal images and a commonality of style that allows one to recognize what has come to be 
called, for better or worse, the nomadic ‘animal art’ or ‘animal style.” That term will not be 
used in this discussion, but in future chapters there will be ample consideration of the 
distinctive aspects of that style, particularly within the Scythian artistic tradition. 

When we speak of Scythians, we refer to those Scytho-Siberians who inhabited the Kuban 
Valley, the Taman and Kerch peninsulas, Crimea, the northern and northeastern littoral of the 
Black Sea, and the steppe and lower forest-steppe regions now shared between Ukraine and 
Russia, from the seventh century down to the first century B.C.> It is likely that the 
Scythians’ predecessors came into the Pontic region in two waves or progressions. One moved 
into the Iranian Plateau on the east side of the Caspian Sea, sojourned in West Asia and then 
journeyed northward across the Caucasus into the Kuban Valley from the south. The other 
wave—but not necessarily the second chronologically—moved westward across western 
Kazakhstan and came into the Pontic steppe region from the north. Both waves, however, 
would have. originated in a single homeland somewhere in Central Asia and South Siberia. 


4 See Jacobson 1990b. The field work the author has been conducting with Mongolian and 
Russian colleagues in the Altay Republic and northwestern Mongolia continues to confirm the 
distribution of imagery noted in that article. 

This was the effective end of a distinctive Scythian culture, although remnants of a Scythian 
power lasted for another two to three centuries. Cf. Sulimirski 1985. 
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Whatever their ultimate origins, by the time the Pontic Scythians settled in the region of the 
Black Sea, they almost certainly spoke an Iranian language and had mixed significantly with 
Iranian peoples.® Representations of Scythian males in Persian sculpture and in Scythian gold 
work indicate a population of stocky, powerfully built individuals with strongly etched facial 
features and long, thick, and wavy hair. Like their counterparts across the Eurasian Steppe, the 
Pontic Scythians were herders of sheep, cattle, and horses. With time, however, and as their 
lives became closely tied by trade to the Greek settlements of the Black Sea, they participated 
in other occupations: as cultivators of grain, as fishermen, and as traders and craftsmen. 
Historically, the Scythians were referred to as ‘Royal Scythians’ (in the region between the 
Dnepr and Donets rivers), as ‘Nomadic Scythians’ (in the region just west of the Royal 
Scythians), and as ‘Ploughing Scythians’ (in the steppe region between the Dnestr and Dnepr 
rivers). These names may reflect Greek perceptions of the different groups rather than any 
actual cultural distinctions. In fact, in every part of the northern Pontic region, the Scythians 
lived side-by-side with other native groups who were recorded by Herodotus and other ancient 
observers: the Meotians (Maeotae) and Sindi on either side of the Kuban River; the 
Sauromatians (closely related, it is believed, to the Scythians) in the valley of the Volga River; 
the Callippidea, Alazones, Androphagi, Budini, Melanchlaeni, and others, in the region of the 
South Russian and Ukrainian steppes and northward into the forest-steppe. 

Through his historical account, Herodotus established the outlines of what became the 
dominant theory regarding Scythian chronology. According to that historian,’ the Scythians 
entered Asia from the north during the reign of the Median king, Cyaxares (625-585). The 
Scythians had driven the Cimmerians out of their homeland in the region of the Sea of Azov® 
and pursued them southwards across the Caucasus, a journey which Herodotus estimates would 
have taken approximately thirty days “for an unburdened man.” When they came south, 
however, they did so by keeping the mountains “on their right”; and when they arrived south of 
the Caucasus, they defeated the Medes and, according to Herodotus, became a major power in 
the already fluid dynastic rivalries of West Asia. During the subsequent twenty-eight years, the 


6 Cf. Mallory 1989. The problematic nature of the Scythian spoken and written language 
emerges in Harmatta’s discussion of the appearance of Proto-Iranian, Old Iranian, Aramaic, and Greek 
scripts on objects associated with the Scythians (Harmatta 1990: 123-127). That association is not 
secure, however, nor do the identifications of those scripts appear to be certain. For example, the 
so-called diadem recovered from the burial at Krivoy Rog (i.e., Krivorozh’ye), in the lower Don 
Basin cannot be identified securely with Scythian ornamental traditions and nothing in its Aramaic 
ay supports the Scythian connection except by find-site. See, also, Mantsevich 1959. 

Herodotus I. 103-106; IV. 1. | 
8 Also known as the Meotian (Maeetian or Maeotian) Lake. 
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Scythians “ruled Asia,” wasting the land “by reason of their violence and their pride” and 
“carrying off all men’s possessions” (I. 106). They were finally tricked into overindulging at a 
banquet hosted by Cyaxares; once drunk, the Scythians were slain and the Medes regained their 
empire. The date given for this debacle is usually calculated at about 594 B.C. Subsequently, 
after that sojourn of twenty-eight years, the Scythians returned to their own lands north of the 
Caucasus, there to deal with other problems within their own tribal unions (IV.1). 

Despite the Greek historian’s account, most scholars believe that by the eighth century, 
some of the people who would come to be known as the Scythians had already settled in the 
region of Lake Urmia, from which location they played a significant role within the 
interdynastic struggles of Near Eastern empires. However, the exact chronology of the 
Scythians’ coming and their sojourn in Asia is not clear; certainly a variety of reliable dates 
unsettle the chronology offered by Herodotus as well as his historical interpretation of the 
events surrounding the Scythians’ Asian period. It is useful to review those dates and the 
events they record. 

Herodotus is clear in his account regarding the distinction between Cimmerians and 
Scythians and regarding the fact that the Scythians’ intrusion south of the Caucasus came about 
when they chased the Cimmerians into that region. Assyrian records of the late eighth century 
make reference to the Cimmerians and their confrontations with Urartu; in the Babylonian 
chronicles the Cimmerians’ confrontation with the Assyrians is put at about 678-677 B.C.? 
Recent scholarship suggests that the distinction between the Cimmerians and Scythians may be 
one in name, only. Thus, the first specific references to Scythians appear in Assyrian 
divinations dated to approximately 681-668: there it is recorded that the Assyrian king 
Esarhaddon gave his daughter in marriage to the son of the Scythian king Bartatua.!° In 612, 
Nineveh and the Assyrian Empire were destroyed by a confederacy of Medes under the leadership 
of Cyaxares, Babylonians, and possibly Scythians.!! During the seventh century, the Urartians 
collaborated with a combination of Scythians and Cimmerians!? in their jockeying for power, 
but by 590, having been weakened in the constant rivalry between Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Scythians, and Medes, Urartu was swallowed by the Medes. It was during the early sixth 
century, also, that the exilic prophet Ezekiel foretold the coming of Gog, “of the land of 
Magog,” from the north. As has been indicated earlier, Gog and Magog appear to have been 


9 Waterman (1930) 1972: Part I, 75-77 (Letter 112); Latishev (1947) 1992: 1 (XIX), (266-269) 
14-17. 

10 Latishev (1947) 1992: 1 (XIX), (270-271), 18-19; cf. Porada 1965: 123. 

11 Porada 1965: 137. 

12 Azarpay 1968: 61; and see Piotrovskiy 1959: 112-114. 
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associated in Biblical writing with the Scythians, or at least with the force that they 
represented. | 

Other dates help to establish a external structure for considering Scythian chronology. 
Herodotus tells us it was Cyrus IT (559-530) who marched against the Scythians’ relatives, the 
Massagetae, living beyond the eastern edge of the Caspian (I. 204-216). For his trouble, 
Cyrus was killed in battle, bested by a people led by their queen, Tomyris. His most 
important successor, Darius I (522-486), campaigned against the Saka of eastern Kazakhstan in 
about 519 and then led a march of the Persians around the western edge of the Black Sea and 
through Thrace, in 514. His purpose was ostensibly to even old scores against the Scythians 
for their confrontation with the Medes during the former’s Asian sojourn.!3 At some time 
between 480-440, Herodotus apparently visited the western and northern littoral of the Black 
Sea, from which visit he returned with the wealth of material recorded in his Bk. IV. Finally, 
one may refer to the battle of the Scythian king, Ateas,!* with the Thracian king, Philip II, in 
339, the death of Philip in 336, and the reign and campaigns of Alexander the Great, from 336 
until his death in 323. | 

Beyond these firm dates, there are materials and events less certain in their dating but which 
must also be considered in attempting to understand the larger Scythian chronology. The 
Treasure of Ziwiyeh, within which many scholars find probable evidence of a Scythian artistic 
and iconographic tradition, is dated variously to the eighth or seventh century, perhaps as late 
as 600 B.c.!° Even accepting that later date, however, the Treasure is hardly a reliable source 
for the development of any theory of Scythian chronology. Not only are the objects recovered 
from that hoard exceedingly eclectic, the very manner in which the Treasure was found and then 
appeared on the art market and its resulting percolation into scholarly consciousness makes any 
use of those materials unreliable, if not altogether suspect.!® If the Ziwiyeh Treasure serves as 
an uncertain landmark, we may find greater reliability with Scythian burials north of the 
Caucasus. The earliest major burials—Kelermes, Litoy, and Kostromskaya—have been dated 
by found materials and styles to the seventh century, or to the very early sixth century.” They 
indicate that at least some significant group of Scythians were living north of the Caucasus 


13 Herodotus IV. 1 and IV, passim. 

14 Ateas is also referred to as Atheas and Ateia; cf. Minns (1913) 1971: 123. 

15 At the moment, I prefer to accept the arguments given by Barnett, who conservatively places 
the actual burial of the hoard at the end of the seventh century. Cf. Barnett 1956; and see Ghirshman 
1950, Godard 1951; Porada 1965. 

16 For a discussion of these issues, from the viewpoint of the study of nomadic traditions, see 
Sher 1992. 

17 Cf. Galanina 1985b, 1987, 1991, 1993. 
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before the destruction of Nineveh and before the disappearance of Urartu. At the same time, the 
materials found at Kelermes clearly reflect a productive cultural interchange with Near Eastern 
cultural centers. A number of small objects found in the ruins of the Urartian fortress, Karmir 
Blur, are rendered in a style reminiscent of Scythian traditions.!8 These bone objects bear a 
strong resemblance to bone and bronze horse trappings and weapon fittings found in early 
Scythian burials in the Caucasus and in the burials of Litoy and Kelermes.!? The gold overlays 
of two swords and an axe (VIII.A.1—3), from Kelermes and Litoy, reflect a more complex 
interconnection between Scythians and Urartians, involving either strong Urartian influence on 
Scythian craftsmen or actual Urartian workmanship under Scythian patronage.2° Such finds 
reaffirm the hypothesis that by the middle of the seventh century, Scythians were living both 
north and south of the Caucasus Mountains and that this mountain range did truly function as a 
divide between Europe and Asia in the land bridge between the Black and Caspian seas. While 
some of his account may point in the direction of historical accuracy, the scenario proposed by 
Herodotus is thrown into question by the more reliable Assyrian recording of a Cimmerian and 
possibly Scythian presence in West Asia during the late eighth and early seventh centuries and 
by the contrast between that and the date of 594, by which time the Scythians fled back to the 
north having been disasterously weakened by Cyaxares’ ruse. Between the one date and the 
other we have at least one hundred and eleven years rather than the twenty-eight year sojourn 
reported on several occasions by Herodotus.?! 

Terenozhkin was one of the first and clearest voices to challenge the understanding that the 
Scythians arrived in the northern Pontic Steppe from West Asia. On the basis of firm 
archaeological evidence, he has argued that the Scythians must have come into this region from 
West Siberia, bringing with them swords and daggers with distinctively Siberian characteristics 
(Terenozhkin 1975). This scenario helps to explain the Karasuk aspect of weapon types found 
in conjunction with Cimmerian antiquities of the early first millennium. It agrees with the 
hypothetical movements of the Shrubnaya or Timber-grave peoples westward out of Siberia, in 


18 Among the most striking objects are a bone plaque and the bone tip of a dagger scabbard, both 
carved with the images of panther-like felines and both reflecting archaic Scythian mannerisms. 
Their appearance in the ruins of Kamir Blur suggests the presence there of Scythians at the time of 
the destruction of the fortress. See Piotrovskiy 1970: pls. 92, 96. 

19 Tekhov 1980; fig. 23; and for the objects from Kelermes, see below, Chapter Five: X.C.1, 2. 

20 Cf. Piotrovskiy 1950, 1959; Chernenko 1980. 

At one point ([V.22) Herodotus comments on a group of Scythians who live far to the 
northeast and who had revolted from the Royal Scythians. Pogregova and Rayevskiy have attempted 
to explain this ‘breakaway’ group of Scythians by reference to the northward movement of Scythian 
populations from the Transcaucasus and by reference to finds with Near Eastern artistic elements in 
the region of the middle Volga; see Pogrebova and Rayevskiy 1989. 
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the early first millennium B.C.2? It is also supported by the important early nomadic finds at 
Gumarov in the Ural region; these finds establish a transition in space and time from eighth 
and seventh century burials in South Siberia and East Kazakhstan to those of the early 
Scythians.?3 

Over the last three decades, the research conducted by Terenozhkin and others has led to the 
recognition of two pre-Scythian cultures, referred to as the Chernogorovsk and Novocherkassk 
cultures, in the steppe zone north of the Black Sea. Dated from the ninth through mid-seventh 
centuries, they were distinguished on the basis of burial structures, burial rituals, and ceramics. 
The recognition of these late Bronze Age cultures led Iessen to observe the actual difficulty in 
archaeologically separating the Cimmerians from the Scythians in the period of their pre-West 
Asian sojourn. Iessen argued that from the archaeological point of view it was impossible to 
confirm the distinction between Cimmerians and Scythians that had been made by Herodotus 
and that has been automatically maintained by most recent scholars of Scythian antiquities.24 

The argument that the Chernogorovsk and Novocherkassk cultures were autochthonous and 
that the transition from a so-called Cimmerian to a Scythian culture was continuous has also 
been supported by the theory of a unified cultural layer across the Eurasian steppe and forest- 
Steppe in the period preceding the seventh century. This theory was stimulated by the 
discovery of Arzhan, referred to above. The excavator, M. Gryaznov, pointed to the significant 
similarity between object types, burial structures, and burial furnishings recovered from Arzhan 
and from other early Central Asian burials, such as Chiliktin, Uigarak, Tagisken, and 
Tasmola.2> Here and elsewhere across the Eurasian steppe and forest-steppe zones, Gryaznov 
argued, could be found evidence for a similar process in the evolutionary emergence of early 
nomadic society and culture.2° While one may argue with several aspects of that culture as 
reconstructed by Gryaznov,7’ his attempt to conceptualize the emergence of an early nomadic 
culture in broad terms within the context of the Eurasian steppe offered a theoretical basis for 
comprehending the undeniable parallels between objects, burial structures, and burial rituals 
separated by thousands of miles. It was, however, the excavation of the important burial at 


22 Cf. Gimbutas 1965; Parpola 1993; Mallory 1989. 

23 Ismagilov 1988. At the Gumarov burial were found images and objects of a distinctly South 
Siberian and East Kazakhstan type. This research has been carefully reconsidered and synthesized in 
a recent publication by Alekseyev (1992). 

24 Tessen 1953, after Alekseyev 1992. 

25 Cf. Gryaznov 1980; Chernikov 1964; Vishnevskaya 1973. 

26 Gryaznov 1978, 1983. 

27 It is possible to take issue with Gryaznov’s conception of the precise nature of the culture’s 
social structure and social values and the place of that cultural development within a Marxist 
theoretical framework. 
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Gumarov, in the southern Urals, that added the significant link to the chain of major early 
nomadic burials across the steppe zone. 

A. Yu. Alekseyev’s synthesis (1992) of the mass of recent research dedicated to the pre- 
Scythian period and to the early Scythians has allowed him to propose a number of persuasive 
conclusions. He reaffirms the dissonance between our present understanding of the archaeology 
of the pre-Scythian period in the South Russian and Ukrainian steppe and the much simpler 
configuration proposed by ancient authors, according to whom the single culture preceding the 
Scythians in that region was that of the Cimmerians. Alekseyev has argued that the intrusion 
of a Cimmerian-Scythian element into West Asia must be understood as a limited extension of 
the much greater Arzhan-Chernogorovsk cultural layer, with roots in Central Asia; and that 
there is, in fact, no convincing way of distinguishing between a Cimmerian culture and that of 
the early Scythians as the latter may be reconstructed from their Central Asian and early Pontic 
Steppe material remains. 

The foregoing discussion should indicate that it is not sufficient to continue to insist on the 
model offered by Herodotus in order to explain the Scythian appearance in the Pontic steppes. 
Nor will continued reconsideration of the unprovenanced materials from the Ziwiyeh Treasure 
or the Luristan bronzes support the proposal that Scythian iconography and artistic styles 
emerged out of a Near Eastern idiom.28 A Scythian sojourn in West Asia is beyond question, 
just as it is beyond question that while in that region, the Scythians absorbed some tastes and 
customs of their Asiatic neighbors.2? But given the firm elements of Scythian chronology, 
related above, and the evidence amassed by archaeologists of the steppe zone, it is clear that the 
Scythians who sojourned in West Asia were not all the people who came to be called 
‘Scythians.’ It is possible to imagine that the people later called Scythian moved out of 
Central Asia in the early first millennium B.C., traveling north of the Caspian Sea and 
subsequently through the steppe around the lower Volga and Don rivers to the region around 
the north and northeast of the Black Sea. Unquestionably such a migration took place 
gradually, over a period of several generations, and it involved a gradual assimilation of the 
local cultures already established in the north Pontic region. Those Scythians recorded in the 
Iranian Plateau by the late eighth century arrived there either because they had broken off from 
the larger population and moved south through the Caucasus, or, having much earlier separated 
from the larger group when they were still east of the Caspian and Aral seas, by traveling 
around the southern edge of the Caspian Sea. At a certain point, this second branch returned to 

28 Cf. the most recent development of that argument by Pogrebova and Rayevskiy (1992). 


29 Cf. Yesayan and Pogrebova 1985; Vinogradov 1972, 1974; Tekhov 1980; and Pogrebova 
1984, 
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the north to rejoin those Scythians who in the intervening period had continued to spread out in 
the steppe and forest-steppe zone. This scenario allows us to understand the finds at Kelermes, 
dated to the seventh century, as reflecting the continued interchange between Scythians north of 
the Caucasus and those who were south of that mountainous zone. Indeed, Kelermes suggests 
that the Caucasus remained to a great extent a porous barrier: the very cultures with which the 
Scythians had most in common and from whom they were able to derive (or extract) the most 
desirable goods lay to the south of the mountains. This scenario helps to account for the 
appearance in Scythian art of elements also known in Achaemenid art. These include coiled, 
crouched, and confronting felines; the general scabbard type often referred to as the akinakes, 
marked by the manner in which it was hung from the belt and by the ornamentation of its tip; 
and such ornamental forms as arm and neck ornaments made from gold rope. The similarity 
between the dress, ornaments, and even tributes of the Medes, Scythians, and Sogdians recorded 
on the walls of the Persepolis Apadana may reflect an Achaemenid stylization; but it may also 
reflect the similarities of tradition deriving from shared origins in Central Asia and from a 
common economic dependency on animals.*° 

The decisive catalysts forcing the Scythians to return to the north were probably the 
ascension to power of the Medes, the eclipse of the Urartians by 590; and, by 550, the 
emergence of the Achaemenid empire. But by that time a significant Greek presence had 
already developed in the northern littoral of the Black Sea and with that came a vitalized source 
of trade for the Scythians. Moreover, the increasing strength of the Greek presence in the 
Pontic region coincided with emerging tension between the Achaemenid world and that of 
Greece. Faced as the Scythians were with a destiny that would be shaped to some extent by the 
confrontation of these two great powers, wisdom and wealth certainly dictated that their lot was 
more secure when set between their native steppe lands and the Greek colonies than in 
proximity to the expanding giant south of the Caucasus Mountains. 

By the seventh century, the Scythian presence in the steppe region north ind east of the 
Black Sea, as well as in the steppe interior of the Crimea, had become decisive. By then they 
had begun to enter into generally peaceful interchange with other local peoples and into a vital 
trading relationship with the Greek communities that had begun to appear in that region by the 
late eighth century. Eventually those population centers became city-states including, among 
others, Olbia, Chersonesus, Panticapaeum, Theodosia, Nymphaeum, Phanagoria, and Tanais. 
In exchange for wine, olive oil, and various luxury goods, the Scythians provided furs, fish, 


30 It is interesting, in this regard, to consider the complex web of linguistic relationships in 
West Asia and Central Asia during this time as reviewed in Mallory 1989. 
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and grains for the Greek populations there and in other Greek lands. In 514, in order to even 
old scores and in an attempt to destroy the Greeks’ source of grain, Darius I led his Persian 
armies around the Black Sea through Thrace and into the lands of the Scythians. According to 
the dramatic account by Herodotus (IV.118-142), the Scythians reverted at that point to 
nomadic strategy, fleeing east to draw the Persians ever deeper into unknown territory and 
leaving nothing of their goods behind. Unable to make sustained contact with their intended 
prey, the Persians eventually turned back and never again threatened the Scythians. While most 
scholars have taken the Persian campaign seriously as a significant element in the Scythian 
period of the Pontic steppes, the fact remains that there is little direct reflection of that event 
within the furnishings of late sixth or early fifth century burials or within Scythian art. 
Significant exceptions include a silver rhyton from the fifth century burials of Seven Brothers 
(VLG.2b) and the gold-covered hilt found at Chertomlyk; but the date for Chertomlyk is 
considerably later.3! Beyond that one has only the indications of new nomadic elements from 
the eastern steppe region during the fifth century. These elements surely indicate the instability 
in Central Asia resulting from the campaigns of Cyrus against the Massagetae and from those 
of Darius against the Saka and other Central Asian groups.22 The Scythians were, in other 
words, balanced between the opposing forces of a dynamically changing world. 


B. THE GREEK COLONIES AND THE SCYTHIANS 


In his account of the lands to the north of Scythia, Herodotus turned to the poem left by 
Aristeas of Proconnesus who traveled as far as the Issedones. Beyond the Issedones, recorded 
Aristeas, live the one-eyed Arimaspians; and beyond these strange beings could be found the 
gold-guarding griffins (IV. 13). This Aristeas, who made his journey at some time before the 
early seventh century, was certainly one of the earliest Greeks to have penetrated the region to 
the north of the Black Sea (Bolton 1962). However, once the process of Greek colonization of 
the north and northwest littoral of the Black Sea began in the eighth century, it continued with 
increasing vitality for over one hundred and fifty years. It was a process that reflected, on the 
one hand, political instability and population growth in thé home regions; and, on the other 
hand, the development of trade to supply the resources demanded by an increased citizenry. The 


31 See Scythian Art, pl. 220. Chertomlyk is dated to between 340-320 B.C. by Alekseyev 
(1992). 

32 Cf. Alekseyev 1991, 1993. I am grateful for observations in an unpublished manuscript by L. 
S. Marsadolov, of the Hermitage State Museum. 
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first trace of that trading impulse in the Black Sea region is recorded in the establishment of 
emporia, where Greek traders could offer oil and wine in return for grain, fish, furs, animal 
products, metals, forest products, and slaves (Koshelenko 1984). The success of such trade, in 
turn, fostered its own development as a means to the acquisition of wealth and power, both in 
the home cities and in the newly founded colonies. 

One of the distinctive aspects of Greek colonization in the northern Black Sea was its 
generally peaceful aspect, its dedication to the establishment of trading connections rather than 
to the seizing of land.*? Finds of tools and native ceramics at the lowest layers of most of the 
northern Pontic cities indicate that colonization took place where non-Greeks were already 
settled, albeit thinly. One must assume that in the early years of colonization, the native 
peoples and the colonists considered their interaction to be mutually beneficial. However, the 
gradual appearance of fortification walls around the cities indicates that conflict became a part of 
colonial life, if not with the Scythians and other local peoples, then with new intruders. 
Certainly that conflict became intensified and clear within the archaeological record in the 
fourth and third centuries, when pressures from Celts and Sarmatians began a chain reaction 
from north to south in the northern Pontic region. 

The most important early bases of Greek colonization in the northern Black Sea were the 
eastern Greek regions of Ionia, Samos, and Chios. These had already emerged as major sources 
of manufactured goods and their citizens had already developed a reputation for their ability and 
willingness to trade by land and by sea. At the same time, other cities, such as Miletus, 
Corinth, Phocea, and Megara, lacked the agricultural lands to feed their growing populations 
and sought to establish colonies in grain-producing regions. Miletus became the most vital 
source of colonization, “the greatest of Greek mother cities,”** but that colonizing. vitality 
reflected, in part, the political upheaval and resulting population exodus experienced by Miletus 
during the seventh century. The colonies that emerged from this impulse and increasingly 
dotted the Black Sea northern littoral were characterized by their independent social 
organizations and monetary systems. At the same time, the religious cults that marked the 
colonies usually reflected those dominant in the mother cities, at least during the early stage of 
the colonial period. | | 

It is not difficult to understand why the Black Sea northern littoral became a focus for the 
colonizing efforts of Greek traders. Its shores offered safe ports, defendable locations, and the 
fishing wealth of seas, estuaries, and rivers. Those same rivers offered routes northward into 


33 Cf publications by Gaydukevich; and Zhebelev 1936. 
34 Graham 1964: 98. 
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the forest-steppe; they became the means by which furs, fish, and even slaves from outlying 
tribes could be transported down to the ports of Greek colonies. The black soil of the steppe 
regions provided wealth in grains: barley, wheat, and millet. The grass of the steppe and shore 
regions offered rich pastureland for the raising of stock. The estuaries and lakes in the western 
region of the Crimea and along the Kerch Peninsula were sources of salt. These resources and 
natural transportation networks proved to be strong attractions to the inhabitants of the Greek 
mother cities. By the sixth and fifth centuries, a Greek presence was established at Olbia; at 
Chersonesus and its extensions up the west coast of the Crimea; at Panticapaeum, and at 
Myrmekion, Nymphaeum, and Phanagoria on the Kerch Peninsula. Tanais, at the mouth of 
the Don River, emerged to dominate the route to the steppe and forest-steppe of the northeast. 

The period which most concerns us is the earliest period, the Scythian period, characterized 
by a number of independent poleis bound to their mother cities by economic and religious ties 
and vitalized by the economic interaction between Greeks and Scythians. This period lasted 
until the third century B.C., by which time the influx of Celts and Sarmatians had profoundly 
changed the character of non-Greek culture. Beyond our focus are the successive periods: the 
short-lived unified state of Mithridates Eupator; the period of Roman influence, lasting from 
the middle of the first century B.C. to the middle of the third century A.D.,when the antique 
world was shaken by new influxes from the north; and the short period between the third and 
fourth centuries that saw the end of the ancient world. 

By the first half of the seventh century B.C., traders from Miletus had established a trading 
center in the Dnepr—Bug estuary. This was the earliest Ionian emporium in the region and it 
afforded the first significant trading activity with Scythians of the Bug and Dnepr regions. The 
first site chosen for this emporium, an island subsequently known as Berezan, proved to be 
lacking in good water and a poor port for large ships. As a consequence, the emporium was re- 
established on the west bank of the mouth of the Bug River where it joins the great estuary of 
the Dnepr. The site itself was on a plateau of roughly triangular shape. Known as Olbia or, as 
Herodotus called it, Olbia Borysthenes (Dnepr), it was evidently blessed by its proximity to the 
great Borysthenes River, which Herodotus described vividly: 


(The river) provides for beasts the fairest pasture lands and best nurturing, and the fish in it are 
beyond all in their excellence and their abundance. Its water is most sweet to drink, flowing 
with a clear current, whereas the other rivers are turbid. There is excellent tilth on its banks, 
and very rich grass where the land is not sown; and self-formed crusts of salt abound at its 
mouth; it provides great spineless fish, called sturgeons, for the salting, and many other 
wondrous things besides (IV. 53). 
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The actual date of the foundation of Olbia is recorded as 645 B.C.35 In the course of the sixth 
century and as the population grew, the city expanded to the north and up to the plateau above 
the original triangular site. Throughout the fifth century the population continued to expand, 
as did the city layout. It was then, apparently, that the streets were arranged on a linear grid and 
that there developed a stone and brick protective wall.* 

According to Herodotus, the Callippidea—whom he described as Scythian Greeks but by 
whom he must have meant a substantial group of people who had intermarried or who were the 
offspring of such intermarriages—lived just to the north of Olbia. To judge from surviving 
inscriptions, their language was Greek. Beyond the Callippidae lived another tribe, the 
Alazones, who like the Callippidae “sow and eat corn, and onions, garlic, lentils, and millet,” 
although in all other matters they “live like the Scythians” (IV. 17). This distinction is 
interesting, for it suggests that there was not, indeed, any sharp division between Greeks and 
Scythians and that there existed a sizable population in which were mixed the blood and 
possibly the language of both groups. These peoples had apparently adopted the eating habits 
of their Greek neighbors, but they probably provided much of the produce demanded by the 
urban population.*7 Even more indicative of this mixing of populations and of urbanized 
traditions are the statements by Herodotus in which he refers to the people beyond the Alazones 
as “Scythian tillers of the land, who sow corn not for eating but for selling...” (IV. 17). To 
the east of the Dnepr River and occupying a huge territory, according to Herodotus, were yet 
more Scythians whose practice of agriculture was unquestionably stimulated by the opportunity 
for trade afforded by their proximity to the Greek city.58 Beyond these farming Scythians, 
however, were the steppe and forest-steppe inhabited by nomadic Scythians who neither plowed 
nor sowed.?? While the Olbians must have relied on their non-Greek neighbors for most of 


35 Koshelenko 1984: 10. 

36 Herodotus mentions such a protective wall and its gates in his story of the half-Scythian 
a i (IV. 78). It is possible that Herodotus actually saw this wall during his visit to Olbia. 

7 The mixing of Greek and Scythian traditions is sharply illustrated in Herodotus’s story of 
Scyles, referred to in the previous note. He was the son of a Scythian king and a Greek (7) woman, 
who grew up speaking and reading Greek, and whose fate was bound up in his inability to reconcile 
his Scythian and Greek ways of life. 

38 Excavations on a settlement of the sixth or fifth century, on the Donets River, have revealed a 
developed level of grain production in that area, evidenced by finds of mortars, sickles, grains of 
millet, barley, and even some peas (Shramko 1964). 

9 In the forest-steppe region of the Vorskla River, at a site near Machikh, in Poltavskiy Region, 
Scythian burials dating to the sixth or fifth centuries have revealed a quantity of ceramics in numbers 
that would indicate a relatively settled population. Even at this site, so early and so far to the north, 
however, there is the archaeological indication of the infiltration of Hellenized tastes (Kovpanenko 
1970). 
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their grain and agricultural requirements, as well as for the produce they traded back to Greece, 
finds of tools, such as sickles, in Olbian Greek burials indicate that some of the urban 
population were, also, engaged in farming around the edges of the city.” 

By the sixth century, Olbia was importing a significant amount of painted ware from 
Rhodes, Samos, Corinth, and from Ionian cities. Wine was imported in clay amphorae from 
such sites as Chios and Phasos. Bronze objects, such as mirrors and tools, were also shipped 
to the colonies and used for trade to the Scythians, as well as for Greek use. At that time 
Athens was Olbia’s most important trading partner and the Scythians were direct beneficiaries 
of that trade. The effect of that vital trade, involving Athens, Olbia, and the Scythians, is 
documented in finds in Scythian steppe and forest-steppe burials of the seventh, sixth, and early 
fifth centuries. Only as Olbia was increasingly affected in the fourth century by instability in 
the steppe to its north, coincident with the emergence of the Bosporan state to the south, did 
the great city begin to lose its foremost place in trade with native populations. 

On several occasions Herodotus recounts anecdotes to support his contention that the 
Scythians were greatly adverse to adopting the foreign practices of Greeks, or of any other 
people, for that matter.41_ Even as his own account of the mixed-blood Callippidae and 
Alazones contradicts this contention, so also does archaeology. The mixing of Scythians with 
Greek populations directly within the city of Olbia has been indicated by the discovery of the 
early layers of the city necropolis, where were found side by side with typically Greek burials a 
significant number of burials with bodies lain on the side, knees pulled up, and with some 
Greek furnishings, such as amphorae placed at the head of the dead. These were apparently the 
burials of Olbian Scythians.42 Kaposhina has argued that the finds of early Scythian objects in 
bone and bronze, and especially those exhibiting archaic motifs and styles, testify to the active 
involvement of a Scythian population within the Olbian production of mirrors, bronze tools, 
weapons, and ornaments even at a very eatly period (Kaposhina 1950).*3 

Marchenko’s study of hand-built pottery found in the strata of Olbia and Berezan, and dated 
between the seventh and first centuries B.C., confirms that the populations of these urban 
centers were heavily mixed with non-Greek peoples: with Scythians, Thracians, and other 


40 Gaydukevich 1955: 34-35. 

41 See Herodotus IV. 75-80, regarding the Scythian Anacharsis and the Scythian-Greek, Scyles. 

42 Gaydukevich 1955: 41; cf. Gaydukevich and Kaposhina 1951; Knipovich 1940. 

43 It is interesting to note, however, that the evidence that allows Gaydukevich and Kaposhina to 
conclude an active involvement on the part of the Scythians in early Olbia prompts other (Western) 
scholars to draw very different conclusions. The appearance of simple Scythian burials in the Olbia 
necropolis encouraged Graham to conclude that the Scythians were not “among the important 
citizens” of Olbia nor could they have enjoyed any particular authority (Graham 1964: 106-107). 
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formerly nomadic and agricultural steppe peoples (Marchenko 1988). Furthermore, the finds of 
what would be thought of as Scythian hand-built pottery indicate that this ware was used even 
by the poorer members of the Greek population. Most indicative of the mixing of Greek and 
non-Greek populations, however, is the ‘Hellenization’ of the hand-built ware over the period 
of several centuries. Large vessels with a narrow foot, tapering up and out to a broad shoulder, 
and ending in a wide, open mouth often appear to have an elegance reflective of Greek ware. 
Finely polished and handled vessels, with fine scratched-in and punched markings, also suggest 
an urbanized sophistication, as do the footed bowls found in both Olbia and Berezan throughout 
the Olbian period (seventh to first centuries).4> In Olbia, in layers dated to the fifth century, 
have also been found remains of metal workshops.” 

The stability enjoyed by Olbia for several hundred years began to disintegrate in the latter 
half of the fourth century. In 331, Olbia was besieged by Zopirion, who had been charged by 
Alexander the Great with the protection of Macedonia’s northern border while Alexander was on 
his conquest of Asia. Zopirion took advantage of his momentary authority to attempt to bring 
the northern shore of the Black Sea under Macedonian control. A combination of Olbian and 
Scythian forces managed to break the siege; in the process, Zopirion was killed. Thereafter, 
life in Olbia was restabilized and closer ties with the mother city, Miletus, continued to secure 
cultural and trade pre-eminence for Olbia through the fourth and into the third centuries. 
During this period, population growth necessitated the increased building of new quarters. 
Finds of Hellenistic pottery attest to vital trade and growing wealth, but also to the increasing 
difficulty of distinguishing ‘pure’ Greek from ‘pure’ Scythian ware.*’ 

By the second half of the third century, disturbances in the steppe to the north again 
threatened Olbian life.” The Sarmatians began to move westward from their homelands in the 
steppe, east of the Don, and into the region inhabited by the nomadic Scythians. 
Simultaneously, tribes of Celts and Thracians approached from the west, forcing the Scythians 
southwards and encouraging them to increase their demands on Olbia. At some time during the 
third century, in fact, Olbia appears to have been subordinated to Scythian power; this is 


44 See, in particular, vessels from the sixth and early fifth centuries, from Olbia and Berezan 
(Marchenko 1988: figs. 4, 5). 

4) By that time, also, Olbia had began to produce its own pottery, using traditional Greek forms. 
Intended primarily for domestic consumption, the pottery included sets of functional ware often done 
in a dull red slip or in a slip with the appearance of black lacquer. 

46 Gaydukevich 1955: 40. 

47 Gaydukevich and Kaposhina 1951: 166. 

48 Excavations of the Olbian agora indicate that by the late fourth century, the city was 
beginning to experience significant destruction from aggressive attacks; these continued more 
decisively during the second and first centuries (Levi 1954). 
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reflected by coins minted in Olbia on which appear, on one side, images of the sign of the 
nomad, the cart, and on the other side, the name of the Scythian king.*? A stone inscription 
dating to the late third or early second century and honoring a particular Olbian citizen, 
Protogen, refers to the constant threat to the city by non-Greek peoples to the north and to the 
fact that Olbia was forced to buy temporary relief by gifts of gold provided by Protogen.*° 
When the Sarmatians forced the Scythians out of the Dnepr region, the latter moved south 
into the Crimea where they established their own kingdom, the center of that region called by 
Strabo ‘Little Scythia.’>! Eventually the Scythians moved to the south and set up the center of 
their kingdom at Neapolis, a site near modern Simferopol.°2 From that point on, Scythian 
rulers became more concerned with securing their territory in the Crimea than in protecting 
Olbia. Their attention shifted to domination over Chersonesus and its excellent ports, and 
control of the grain trade. Olbia continued to benefit from the protection of Scythian power, 
until the attack of the Celts in the first century succeeded in breaking the city’s resistence. By 
the first century A.D., new coins of Scythian kings were again being minted in Olbia.>? This 
period was short-lived, however, but Olbia continued to survive as an urban center until the 
fourth century A.D. and long after the disappearance of a significant Scythian culture. 
Contemporaneously with the colonization of the site that would become Olbia, Greeks 
began to settle in the Crimea, known then as Tavri or as Chersonesus (peninsula) Tavri, or as 
Chersonesus Scythia. Colonization began along the eastern part of the Crimea, but the future 
city of Chersonesus became established at the site of a deep fiord on the southwest of the 
peninsula. The native population of the Crimea were then a Scythian tribe known as Tauri 
(Tavri),°4 who lived in the mountains of the interior, practiced stock raising, and who were 


49 One such king—Skilur (Scilurus)—is so frequently attested on coins of the second half of the 
second century that Artamonov argued that the minting of coins indicated that although Olbia was 
subordinated in the third to second centuries to Scythian power, she nonetheless retained her 
aes pendence as a city government (Artamonov 1948: 69). 

3° Koshelenko 1984: 12. 

51 TV. 4, 5; but Strabo also says that Little Scythia came to include a portion of the steppe north 
of the Black Sea and even a portion of Thrace. See Vinogradov 1989: 178 ff., regarding the crises 
that overtook Olbia and other Greek colonies in the third century as a result of instability in the 
sleppes and economic instability in the cities. 

This site was formerly known as Kermenchik (Artamonov 1948: 71-72). 

53 Artamonov (1948: 77) believes that these mintings indicate that the city, now somewhat 
revived, was not so much under the power of the much weakened Scythian rule as enjoying its 
protection. 

54 Strabo VIL4.5. 
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apparently reluctant to enter into trading relationships with the Greek colonists.°> Whether due 
to Tauri hostility or the difficulty in that region of developing an agricultural base, 
Chersonesus emerged as a city only in the early fifth century, and the nature of its relations 
with native peoples appears to have remained uneasy. Hostilities are suggested in the many 
repairs to the city wall, in the numerous signs of fortification, and in ia a found within 
the foundations of the city.°6 

The city of Chersonesus itself was settled by colonists from Heraklea Pontica, which was 
in turn bound by colonization to Megara. Strabo described the country behind Chersonesus as 
“level and fertile, and in the production of grain ... extremely fortunate...” (VII.4.6). In fact, 
Chersonesus never provided grain equal to that available through Olbia; but the excellent 
conditions for vineyards within the region allowed the city to become a source of wine 
production. By the third century B.C., when Olbia was already weakened, Chersonesus’s fine 
port allowed it to become a major center for the export of produce grown in the interior of the 
Crimea.°’ Perhaps for this reason Chersonesus experienced considerable pressure from the 
Scythian rulers of the Bosporan state, particularly after the establishment of the Scythian 
capital at Neapolis, in the third century. By the second century B.C., the power of Chersonesus 
in the western Crimea was overwhelmed by Scythian domination.** Ironically, by that time 
most independent signs of Scythian traditional culture seem to have vanished within the urban 
context. 

In contrast to the urban aspect of Olbia and Chersonesus, Bosporus was a collection of 
poleis that together included a great territory. The name, Bosporus, comes from the strait 
between the Azov Sea and the region of the Black Sea, known then as the Cimmerian Bosporus 
after the Cimmerians who were said to have inhabited this region in the ninth-eighth centuries. 
By virtue of location, the quality of its ports, and its access to rivers leading inland, the 
Bosporus was ideally situated to become a major center of trade. Miletus was the mother city, 
and the settling of the Bosporus was probably hastened, as in the case of Olbia, by the mother 


55 Gaydukevich 1955: 66. As always Herodotus was particularly interested in the ferocity of their 
customs, which—according to the historian—included the rather bloody sacrifice of ship-wrecked 
men and captured Greeks to their virgin goddess. To finish off the reputation of the Tauri, Herodotus 
aseerted that they lived “by plundering and war” (IV. 103). 

6 Koshelenko 1984: 16. 

Regarding the rivalry between Olbia and Chersonesus and the aggressive appearance of 
Scythians pushed from the northern steppe into the Crimea in the early third century, see Sceglov’s 
discussion of the settlement of Panskoye I (Sceglov 1987). 

58 Koshelenko 1984: 16. 
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city’s social turmoil. By the sixth century, both sides of the Kerch strait were studded with 
Greek cities that existed for a time as independent poleis. 

By the first half of the sixth century, colonists from Miletus founded the city of 
Panticapaeum (otherwise known as Kerch), which would eventually become the capital of the 
Bosporan state. In the same century, other cities developed in that region and on the Taman 
Peninsula, including Phanagoria, Kets, Germonassa, and Myrmekion.°? To the east, within 
the delta region of the Kuban River, emerged the settlement of Seven Brothers; this grew into a 
city by the late sixth century. Further to the northeast, at the mouth of the Don River, Greek 
colonists established a vital emporium that was already trading up the river by the seventh 
century. Eventually the emporium developed into the settlement of Tanais, named after the 
Greek name for the Don River, and by the fourth century the city had become part of the 
Bosporan state. Excavations of the necropolis at modern-day Elizavetovsk, at the mouth of 
the Don River, indicate that within the city itself, wealth and power were shared between the 
Greeks and the local population (Knipovich 1949). In the ancient world, however, Tanais and 
the Don River represented the end of the known world. This is vividly suggested in Strabo’s 
reference to Tanais and Lake Meotia as the gateway to the mountainous divide between Europe 
and Asia.°! 

The history of the Bosporan state is complex and riddled with lacunae. At the beginning of 
the fifth century, the cities in what would become the Bosporus began to build protective 
walis. In 480, however, the cities along the shores of the Cimmerian Bosporus united into one 
government, called Bosporus. For forty-two years, according to Diodorus, the government was 
headed by the Archaeanactids, themselves a family of uncertain origins.©? By the latter fourth 
century, the Bosporan state was the primary power in the region. Its wealth and strength were 
based on its access to agriculture (grain growing) and its control of trade. Coins minted in 
Nymphaeum in the late fifth century indicate the growing importance of wine producing in the 
developed vineyards of the Crimean coast. Fishing also became a major basis of the trading 
strength of the Bosporus; the ample supply of salt from the Sea of Azov facilitated the 
preservation and export of that important food source. That Scythians participated in the 
growth of public and personal wealth in the fifth-fourth centuries is well attested in such 
burials as Ak-Mechet, Il’ichevo, Kul Oba, and the late wealthy burials of Bolshaya Bliznitsa 


59 Strabo describes the city of Phanagoria as the nearest city of Asia, and Myrmekion as a small city 
“on the left, as one sails into the Cimmerian Bosporus.” (VI. 4.5). 

60 Also referred to in the literature as Elizavetovskaya. 

61 Strabo II.5, 31. 

62 Koshelenko 1984: 13. 
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and Karagodeuashkh. Kul Oba, especially, attests to the ready availabiliy of imported gold, to 
the local production of luxury items, and to the ability of Scythians to avail themselves of 
such materials. 

In the late fifth century, power in the Bosporan state was seized by a dynasty established by 
one Spartok (Spartacus, Spartocus); his descendants became known as the Spartocid dynasty 
and held power for more than three hundred years, to the end of the second century B.C.°3 By 
the beginning of the third century, the Spartocids had concentrated control of political, 
economic, and priestly authority in their own hands, but by the late second century that 
hegemony had disintegrated. By then, the non-Greek population of the Crimea included Tauri, 
Scythians, and Sarmatians; and while some remained stockbreeders, a sizeable portion of the 
population appears to have become sedentary and involved with agriculture (Artamonov 1948). 
The united Bosporan government continued in name until the fourth century A.D. 

The lists of tribes or peoples inhabiting the northern and northeastern littoral of the Black 
Sea during the Scythian period is long and complex and made all the more so by the fact that 
literary references are not always supported by archaeology. Herodotus reports that the Crimea 
was inhabited in the south and inland by Tauri but in the north by Royal Scythians, who also 
inhabited the Kerch Peninsula (IV. 20). The Taman Peninsula was inhabited by Sindi. 
Meotians were said to inhabit the lower Kuban and the southern and southeast shores of the 
Azov Sea. However, the Meotians are known only by chronicles and inscriptions; their 
lJocation and the character of their culture has not been confirmed by any certain archaeological 
finds.64 To the northeast of the Meotians, at a distance of three days’ journey, according to 
Herodotus, lived the Sauromatians. The archaeological record indicates that the Sauromatians 
were Certainly related to the Scythians.© Herodotus would have us believe that they emerged 
as a result of the marriage of Scythian youths to Amazons (IV.110—117). In their evolved 
form as Sarmatians, the Sauromatians® were responsible for the westward invasions into the 


63 Koshelenko dates the beginning of this dynasty to 438. It is not clear how this dynasty took 
over power from the Archaeanactids. Even the identity of Spartok is uncertain, some finding it to be 
Meotian, others claiming that it is a Scythian or Thracian name (Koshelenko 1984: 13). 

64 Shilov (1950) follows Artamonov (1949) in arguing that the Bosporan dynasty of the 
Spartocids was of Sindi origins and that the Sindi were part of the Meotian ‘tribal union.’ 

65 Cf. Smirnov 1964. | 

66 The Sauromatians may have been the same people who became known as Sarmatians; so, at 
least, they are now regarded by some scholars, although others continue to maintain that there is no 
archaeological continuity between the earlier Sauromatians (sixth to the fourth centuries B.C.) and 
the Sarmatians, formed in the fourth century by a merging of the Aorsi, Roxolani, Alans, and 
Tazyges. Cf. Melyukova 1990; but contrast Mallory 1989, where there is no distinction made 
between these two peoples, both being subsumed under the term ‘Sarmatian.’ 
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Russian steppes that so destabilized both Scythian and Greek hegemony in that area. Among 
the native peoples of the Crimean region, the upper ranks seem to have been Scythians and 
Sindi, and their receptive stance vis-a-vis Greek trading activities appears to have considerably 
facilitated the colonization of this region.” 

The question of which peoples were actually autochthonous within the area of Pontic 
Scythia remains complex, particularly with regard to the Bosporan region. A number of 
scholars have observed that the Greek colonization of the northern Black Sea region was 
facilitated by the pre-existence there of local peoples and by the fact that these peoples were 
already producing a surplus of some goods, such as grain.®® The pre-existence of surplus 
producing populations could help to explain why the settling of Greek colonists in this whole 
region was generally characterized by peaceful relations with the local people, and why so early 
there began to appear the indications of significant trading up the major rivers into the forest- 
steppe zone. Certainly there is good evidence for the presence of Scythians from the earliest 
layers of several cities. Sherds of Scythian ceramics have been found in the pre-colonial (i.e., 
seventh and sixth centuries) layers of sites such as Tinitak, Myrmekion, Nymphaeum, and 
Olbia. Khudyak, who has made a particular study of Nymphaeum, believes that the remains 
from the lowest levels of that city indicate that the local native population was Scythian and 
not Tauri (whose Scythian relationship he discounts). He points to the find in Nymphaeum of 
two bronze plaques of the first half of the fifth century, including a boar’s head reminiscent in 
some respects of Sauromatian conventions, and the hind quarters of some beast with a bird-like 
tail. These and fragments of hand-built pottery indicate a Scythian presence, he argues, at the 
very inception of the colony of Nymphaeum (Khudyak 1962). Such finds suggest Greek 
interaction with a Scythian presence at least on the eve of Greek colonial activities. In the 
same layers, finds of barley grains indicate the early establishment of grain-growing in that 
region.©9 

The focus of this study means that most of our discussion will involve sites that are either 
close to the shores of the northern Black Sea and the Azov Sea, or sites that are in Crimea, the 
Kuban, and the lower Dnepr Valley. The region inhabited by the Scythians, however, was 
considerably greater, reaching far beyond the steppe zone into the more northern forest-steppe, 
to the east as far as the upper Don, and to the west into present-day Poland and Germany. A 
map of Scythian settlements and burials would certainly clarify the pattern of that population 


67 See Minns (1913) 1971: Chapter VI, for a review of the information regarding tribes and 
movements of people as derived from ancient authors. 

8 See, e.g., Khudyak 1962: 12-13. 

69 Khudyak 1962, Skudnova 1954. 
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distribution.”° Rivers were a lifeline for the inhabitants of the steppe and forest-steppe: one 
finds the remains of population concentrations throughout the valleys of the Bug, the Ingul and 
Ingulets, the Dnepr as far north as present-day Kiev, and for a considerable distance up the Don 
and its right-bank tributaries. Along the tributaries to the Dnepr, between that river and the 
Oskol, have been found hundreds of remains of Scythian habitations; and a particularly wealthy 
burial at Chastyye Mogily, or Frequent Barrows, has been excavated as far north as Voronezh 
in the upper Don Basin. The Kuban river valley was an early and important location of 
Scythian habitation and cemeteries; and, of course, the coasts of the Crimea and across the 
Kerch and Taman peninsulas became traced by the archaeological remains of Scythians as well 
as of other tribal peoples and of Greeks. In almost all parts of Scythia, settlement and burial 
followed valleys and water, from the shores of the seas up into the forest-steppe. The evidence 
for those settlement patterns and for the network of trade out to far-flung Scythian settlements 
emerges in the finds of ceramic vessels, bone and metal horse trappings, arrowheads, and bits 
and pieces of gold ornamentation that have been recovered from hundreds of excavated burials.”! 

Ultimately our understanding of Scythian art is radically affected—one must even say, 
distorted—by the sheer loss of materials over the intervening centuries. Whether that loss was 
due to ancient plunderers, to modern grave robbers, to well-meaning but careless archaeologists, 
or simply to the vicissitudes of time and environment, what we have before us in the guise of 
‘Scythian art’ is only partial. Indeed, it may represent only a small fragment of the material 
prepared for and placed in the burials of Scythian nobility or commoners. Because of the fact 
that considerable material has been recovered from only a few burials, we may also have a very 
distorted understanding of the patterns of Scythian culture. For example, it is difficult enough 
to explain the appearance of the Kelermes burials if we insist on the chronology provided by 
Herodotus. It is even more difficult to understand the Litoy burial, on the upper Ingul River, if 
we insist that the earliest ‘royal’ Scythians settled in the Kuban river valley. Another puzzle 


70 The book by Il’inskaya and Terenozhkin (1983) does include several maps that indicate 
patterns of settlement and burial, but the organization of the book makes this valuable material 
difficult to use. Furthermore, certain important sites, such as Chastyye Mogily, are missing. 
Nonetheless, those maps do provide the best available visual diagrams of Scythian settlements and 
burials. 

71 To a great extent, also, that material reflects traditions of ornamentation among the Scythians, 
just as it also documents beliefs regarding the nature of death and the afterlife. Because most of that 
material falls into the category of craft, at best, or otherwise lacks any particularly distinguishing 
expressive qualities, it falls outside the appropriate examination of this study. One should bear in 
mind, however, that the elaborated ornamental traditions found in the materials of Scythian art may 
be differentiated in quantity and quality but not necessarily in typology from what one finds in 
hundreds of commoner Scythian burials. 
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arises with respect to the report by Herodotus, writing in the mid-fifth century, that the burial 
places of the Scythian kings were “...in the land of the Gerrhi, which is the end of the 
navigation of the Borysthenes” (IV. 71), that is, somewhere in the region of the upper Dnepr, 
and that they were marked by the building up of “...a great barrow of earth...” (ibid.). The 
earliest large kurgan is Solokha, located in the steppe region of the middle-lower Dnepr. It is 
usually dated to approximately 400 B.C. or to the very early fourth century and thus later than 
Herodotus.’2 Most of the large or royal burials—those now ascribed to ‘kings’ or ‘nobility’— 
are no earlier than the mid-fourth century, and several belong to the last quarter of that century. 
If one were to judge by the size of the kurgan, then the earliest burial from the aristocracy or 
royalty would have to be Solokha, and the majority of burials wealthy enough for us to 
understand as ‘royal’ would be those of the middle to late fourth century, along the lower and 
middle Dnepr. The discrepancy between what Herodotus reports and what has actually been 
found means either that he was wrong or that our understanding is imperfect: perhaps earlier 
than the fourth century, the burials of royalty would not have been marked by unusually large 
mounds or by the wealth of their furnishings. Since, however, all the earlier burials have been 
plundered, we cannot be certain of the original nature of the burial structure or of the rituals 
they revealed. ; 

While a thoughtful consideration of the art of the Scythians requires awareness of their 
historical context, our understanding of that context is constrained by the loss of considerable 
material over time and by the conceptual gulf between the relatively stable urban environment 
of the Greek cities, where history was recorded, and the ephemeral cultural traces of the steppe. 
As Hellenized as the Scythians became, they seem never to have lost their distinctive nomadic 
traditions. Several hundred years later than the period that is the focus of this study, the 
geographer Strabo would still refer to aspects of nomadic culture that distinguished these people 
from others and that continue to characterize the semi-nomadic inhabitants of the Eurasian 
steppe to this day: 

As for the Nomads, their tents, made of felt, are fastened on the wagons in which they spend 
their lives; and round about the tents are the herds which afford the milk, cheese, and meat on 
which they live; and they follow the grazing herds, from time to time moving to other places 


that have grass, living only in the marsh-meadows about Lake Maeotis in winter, but also in 
the plains in summer (VII.3.17). 


72 Cf. Solokha; and Alekseyev 1992. 
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IMAGERY AND MEANING IN SCYTHIAN ART 


The representational elements constituting a Scythian iconography are limited in number and 
may be organized with reference to three chronological stages. In the late seventh and early 
sixth centuries, images divided themselves into two types. On the one hand, we see the archaic 
motifs of the crouched or coiled panther, the recumbent deer and caprid, and the large-beaked 
bird or bird head.! These elements refer back to pictorial traditions that evolved in the art of 
nomadic peoples of Central Asia and South Siberia. On the other hand, we find a group of 
images borrowed from West Asian vocabulary: winged genii, the Mistress of Animals, 
syncretic lion-bulls, griffins, caprids and trees, among others. Within Scythian art, the 
existence of these elements is brief, limited to the late seventh century. Iconographically they 
do not appear to have had any long-range impact on the development of Scythian symbolic 
forms. | 

The second stage includes, approximately, the late sixth and fifth centuries. The archaic 
motifs persist, but with variations that herald the beginning of significant changes. The 
panther assumes aspects of a lion, the bird becomes crested and griffin-like, deer images sprout 
bird heads among their antlers and on parts of their bodies. During this period, also, the motif 
of predation becomes explicit, with the feline and the bird or griffin assuming the role of 
predator and the deer or caprid the role of prey. Horse trappings reveal a new syncretism, 
combining such elements as bird claws and beaked deer heads. The emergence of these complex 
elements has been related to new nomadic intrusions from the Central Asian steppe.? At the 
same time, one sees within smaller objects, such as clothing plaques, a new-found delight in 
Hellenized motifs. 

In materials from Solokha emerge the outlines of Scythian iconography identified with the 
third stage: that including the fourth and early third centuries. During this period we find the 


1 Referring to the head of a bird-of-prey, such as an eagle, this motif is distinguished by its 
prominent ceres and large curled beak. When the head is reduced to the beak and ceres alone, it may 
be referred to as a ‘beak-head.’ 

2 See above, Chapter Two. 
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disappearance of archaic elements and a vital Hellenization of virtually all motifs. The panther 
is altogether replaced by the lion, the eagle by the griffin. Horses and boar appear with deer as 
prey; all are treated with the same idealized realism apparent in the handling of the predators. 
Graceful tendrils interwoven with flowers emerge as significant ornamental motifs. They and 
the birds and insects that adorn them represent the closest Scythian art comes to a deliberate 
reference to a landscape. Most important, however, is the appearance of human representation: 
idealized, vigorous, and apparently narrative in import. 

Like any iconographic system, the images of Scythian art beg to be deciphered; many 
scholars have attempted to do so. Although a thorough consideration of the resulting 
scholarship is beyond the scope of this study, it is necessary to review some of the major 
contributions to the study of meaning in Scythian imagery. First, however, it is appropriate to 
review what little we know of Scythian religion, ritual, and mythology as it has been 
transmitted to us by Herodotus.? His account of Scythian religion is straightforward: 


The only gods whom they propitiate by worship are these: Hestia in especial, and secondly 
Zeus and Earth, whom they deem to be the wife of Zeus; after these, Apollo, and the Heavenly 
Aphrodite, and Herakles, and Ares. All the Scythians worship these as gods; the Scythians 
called Royal sacrifice also to Poseidon. In the Scythian tongue Hestia is called Tabiti: Zeus 
(in my judgement rightly so called) Papaeus; Earth is Api, Apollo Goetosyrus, the Heavenly 
Aphrodite Argimpasa, and Poseidon Thagimasadas. It is their practice to make images and 
altars and shrines for Ares, but for no other god (IV.59). 


The Scythians’ chief deity, Tabiti, was female and analogous to Hestia; but since the latter was 
a minor Greek deity, protector of the hearth and thus of the family, one must assume that 
Herodotus intended to indicate that the Scythians’ chief deity was, in fact, the protector of the 
household: that is, of the family and, most probably, the wealth of the family in terms of its 
flocks. In the clear supremacy of such a deity one senses immediately an ancient and tenacious 
belief, one going back to a region far distant from the urbanized, Hellenized world of the Pontic 
shores and one in which a household deity was ascendant over a sky or solar deity. 

Herodotus makes a point of indicating that the secondary deities, Papaeus/Zeus and his 
wife, Api/Earth, are just that: secondary to Tabiti. Moreover, Papaeus is not here associated 
with any of the usual Zeus elements. He is not referred to the sky and its stormy 
manifestations, he is not given lordship over any other gods, he has (at least here) only one 
wife and that wife is simply Earth. Whether by that term or by her Scythian name Herodotus 
associated her with Demeter, the deity most often associated with Earth and her corn, is not 


3 Herodotus is the only contemporary source for this information. Later writers referred to the 
Greek historian, and the Scythians left no written information. 
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clear. Certainly she does not appear to be Hera, the Greeks’ queen of the gods and the wife of 
Zeus, and in that respect, again, we find a singular lack of symmetry between a Scythian 
pantheon and that of the Greeks. 

Ranked after these deities, according to Herodotus, stand Goetosyrus/Apollo—presumably 
in his association with the sun—and Argimpasa/ Aphrodite, Herakles, and Ares. Argimpasa is 
probably the clearest suggestion that central to Scythian religion was another reference to 
ancient formulations, one associating the goddess of love and sexuality with the opposites of 
destruction, death, and sacrifice. Like the Greek Aphrodite, Argimpasa must descend from the 
Ishtar-Astarte goddess type and must be related to the goddess Anahita/Nana of the Yuezhi: 
goddesses in whom are bound together complex opposities, including the opposites of female 
and male.* Herodotus offers no Scythian name for Herakles. To judge from both the Greek 
Herakles and the Greek version of the Scythians’ origins, in which Herakles figures 
prominently,° this figure must actually have been a deified culture hero. He would presumably 
represent a much more recent level of belief than would be embodied in the female deities. 
Ares seems to have had a peculiar place in the Scythian pantheon: while not the most 
important of the deities, he was, according to this passage, the only deity to receive 
consecration in images or altars. However, the historian qualifies the ‘image’ of Ares as that of 
a sword or scimitar and the altar as a huge pile of sticks. Sacrifice to Ares took the form of the 
offering of sheep, goats, and horses (IV.62). To confuse the matter further, Herodotus also 
refers to sacrifices “to all other gods,” to human sacrifice for unclear purposes (ibid.), and to 
some kind of royal sacrifice to Thagimasadas/Poseidon (IV.59). It was most certainly not 
Poseidon’s association with the sea that caused Herodotus to pair that Greek god with 
Thagimasadas. It must rather have been his association with horses, as the tamer of horses, a 
role derived from his function as the god of earthquakes and associated with horse births, water, 
and the sacrificial drowning of horses in water. Thus one may assume that cults dedicated to 
Thagimasadas would involve horse sacrifice. 

Herodotus describes a ritual of animal sacrifice used by the Scythians in “all their sacred 
services,” except with reference to Ares (IV. 60-62). After hobbling, throwing, and 


4 Cf. Burkert 1985: 152~156; Jacobson 1993: 217-225. 

> See below; and Herodotus IV. 8-10. 

© Cf. Burkert 1985: 136-139. One is reminded of one of Herodotus’s characterizations of the 
Massagetae, the relatives of the Scythians inhabiting the region around the Aral Sea. The 
Massagetae worshipped only the sun, to whom they sacrificed horses, "the swiftest of mortal things” 
(1.216). Herodotus does not draw any explicit comparisons between the Massagetae’s sacrifice of 
horses to the sun and the Scythians’ worship of a sun deity and of a horse deity. In this case, 
perhaps, his silence is significant. 
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Strangulating the sacrificial animal, they would boil its meat in the animal’s skin. In sacrifices 
to Ares, they used horses, sheep, and goats. In addition, the Scythians would sacrifice (to 
Ares?) one man of every one hundred prisoners, in a ceremony involving cutting the throat of 
the victim, using his blood as a libation for the sword on the altar and cutting off the man’s 
right arm and throwing it into the air (IV. 62).7 

Beyond these rituals, Herodotus describes several that relate to victories in war and are 
appropriately grim but without archaeological substantiation ([V.64—65); and others relating to 
rituals of death and sensational beyond anything visible in the archaeological record (IV. 69-— 
73). More closely related to cult practices may be the historian’s account of Scythian diviners. 
These individuals are called Enareis, or ‘epicenes,’ which must refer to their trans-sexual (7?) 
nature. From Aphrodite (descended from goddesses who combined male and female 
characteristics) they learned the art of divining with willow wands and lime-tree bark. The 
exact meaning of the word, ‘Enareis,’ is not clear, but elsewhere Herodotus uses it again in 
reference to the Scythians. In that instance, he recounts, the Scythians had earlier marched 
down through Syria to strike a blow at the Egyptians, but the Egyptian king, Psammetichus, 
met them and persuaded them to turn back. “Most of the Scythians passed by (the Syrian city 
of Ascalon) and did no harm, but a few remained behind and plundered the temple of Heavenly 
Aphrodite.” As punishment for their act, they and their descendants “were afflicted by the 
goddess with the ‘female’ sickness...those who come to Scythia can see there the plight of the 
men whom they call ‘Enareis’” (1.105).® 

Herodotus’s association of swords with Ares has encouraged some scholars to assume that a 
sword cult was central to Scythian religion and ritual.? Swords have been found in many 
Scythian male burials; but as a symbolic element, the sword is associated with the Ishtar/Nana 
tradition of armed goddesses and with Athena, the paragon of such goddesses.!° Similarly, the 
probable association of Thagimasadas with horses reminds one that in more archaic traditions 


7 Although many scholars have used these passages to develop theories regarding a Scythian cult 
of the sword (e.g., Bessonova 1984), there is little archaeological evidence to support such a cult or 
any of Herodotus’s account of rituals associated with the cult of Ares. One can no more convincingly 
assert that the finds of swords in burials indicate a sword cult than one could argue that all the 
earrings and temple pendants indicate a cult of the head. Regarding a Scythian sword cult, see below. 

8 Whether or not the origin of this disease was as recounted by Herodotus, or whether, instead, 
these Scythian diviners rather reflected the complex sexuality frequently associated with traditional 
shamans cannot be ascertained. It would seem rash to use these passages regarding Scythian diviners 
to build a whole theory of Scythian religion based on service to the Great Goddess by eunuchs or 
trans-sexuals (cf. Machinskiy 1978b). 

9 Note 6, above. 

10 Burkert 1985: 139-140. 
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than that represented by fifth century Greece, horses could be associated with female deities as 
well as with males.!! 

From Herodotus we also learn all that is known regarding Scythian myths of origin. He 
offers three versions of these legends. The first version, he says, is that which the Scythians 
tell themselves. According to that myth, they traced their ancestry to a man named Targitaus, 
born of Zeus and the daughter of the Dnepr River. Targitaus had three sons: Lipoxais, 
Arpoxais, and Colaxais, who was the youngest.!2_ These sons were tested in the following 
way. From the sky fell a golden plough, a golden yoke, a golden sword, and a golden flask. 
The two older sons were unable to take the burning objects, but the burning ceased when the 
golden objects were approached by Colaxais. The royal power thus passed into the hands of the 
youngest, but from each of the sons descended Scythian clans. The golden objects remained in 
the possession of the Scythian kings, who guarded them and made sacrifices of propitiation to 
them (IV. 5-7). 

The second version of Scythian origins was that told by the Greeks. Before the existence of 
the Scythians, Herakles came during winter to the land that would be Scythia. While he slept 
under his lion’s skin, his mares and the chariot to which they were yoked disappeared. He 
awoke and began to search for his mares and finally came to a cave inhabited by a creature 
described as a woman with a snake’s lower body. She admitted to having his horses and 
chariot; but she would not return them until he had lived with her and fathered three sons. That 
task accomplished, he finally took leave but he left with her a bow and a belt hung with a 
golden vessel by which she would eventually test her sons. This she ultimately did: neither of 
the two oldest-sons could string the bow or gird himself with the belt as was required, but the 
youngest, Scythes, could. From Scythes, then, descended all the Scythians; and it is in 
reference to that fact, Herodotus records, that “...the Scythians carry vessels on their girdles to 
this day” (IV.9-10). 

The third version, which Herodotus claimed to prefer, simply places the Scythians in 
‘Asia,’ from where they were pressured to flee by the Massagetae. From there they advanced 
into the lands of the Cimmerians in the northern Pontic region (IV. 11). In this version there 
are no significant implements. In that told by the Scythians, there are four golden objects: a 


\l [bid., 44, 141, regarding the Mycenaean tradition of potnia, or Mistresses, including that of 
the Mistress of Horses at Pylos, and regarding the association of Athena with horses as the tamer of 
horses. Within the Scytho-Siberian tradition, the horse may represent the evolution of a deity who 
was originally female in nature, antlered in form, and most frequently represented as a deer; cf. 
Jacobson 1993. 

12 In this version, the mother is not named nor is there any indication of her having any special 
qualities. 
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plough, a yoke, a sword, and a vessel. In the Greek version, the significant objects include a 
bow and a belt hung with a golden vessel. Many scholars have used these two myths and the 
objects recorded in them to attempt to explain the appearance of swords, vessels, and bows in 
Scythian archaeology, and to interpret the images on major pieces of fourth century art.!3 
Unfortunately, nothing in either Scythian archaeology or art allows us to account for the 
plough or the yoke. Although golden flasks have been found in Scythian burials, they have 
never been found attached to or in immediate proximity to a belt; nor in representations of 
Scythians—e.g., those on the Kul Oba vessel and related vessels (VI.D.1, 2)—do any of the 
figures wear flasks hanging from their belts. If one were to proceed from these images back to 
myth, one would have to conclude that the Scythians valued above all else their bows and a 
kind of libation vessel. . 

The account by Herodotus of the Scythians’ deities, and the Hellenization of Scythian art by 
the fourth century, suggest that within their Hellenized environment, Scythian deities and 
religious practices may also have undergone a process of assimilation. In this regard it is 
useful to note the overwhelming importance of goddess cults in the Greek colonies around the 
northern and eastern Black Sea. These cults appear to have existed in that region even before 
the appearance of Greek colonies. During the Greek period, and particularly in Olbia and the 
Cities of the Cimmerian Bosporus, there flourished cults dedicated to such deities of agriculture 
and natural fertility as Demeter, Kore, Aphrodite, Artemis, and Cybel (Cybele, Kybele).!4 The 
importance of these cults is demonstrated by the great number of terracotta figures recovered 
from the excavations of Greek settlements.!> Cybel is frequently represented seated on her 
throne, a lion in her lap and her head covered with a prominent calathus. In some cases she 
holds a large tympanum-like disk in her left hand, and a phiale in her right. As the Corn 
Mother, Demeter is often represented holding a fruiting element to her chest; her head is 
covered by a large basket-like headdress. Kore, her daughter, may be indicated by some of the 
figures identified as Demeter. The statuettes dedicated to these three goddesses suggest that 
their cults were particularly strong between the fifth and third centuries, while those dedicated to 
Aphrodite indicate her gradually increasing popularity in the third and second centuries. All the 
goddesses together reflect a commonality of belief in deities whose spheres of power were 
traditionally associated with the female element.!© It would appear reasonable to expect a 
natural intertwining of Greek colonial cults and Scythian cults dedicated to Tabiti and 


13 Cf, writings by Artamonov, Rayevskiy, Machinskiy, and Bessonova, inter alia. 

14 Blavatsky and Kochelenko 1966; Kobylina 1976. 

15 See the series of publications by Kobylina (1970, 1974a, 1974b, 1976); and Rusayeva 1992. 
16 Cf. Burkert 1985: 176-179; Berger 1985: 5-23; Jacobson 1993: 214-229. 
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Argimpasa. This fusing of beliefs and rituals may help to explain the particular image repeated 
on plaques from Chertomlyk and elsewhere, in which a seated woman is represented as being 
approached by a smaller and worshipful male.!” 

Within Scythian art, the only male images of non-mortal appearance are the winged genii 
and ‘wild men’ on objects from Kelermes and Litoy. These are clearly of West Asian 
derivation. All other male images appear to be ordinary mortals, or figures who might be 
called of the Herakles type: mortal in appearance if not substance. These images appear only 
in the late fifth or early fourth century.!® They include images of Scythian males represented 
alone or in groups of two or more, such as those on the Kul Oba cup series, the Tolstaya 
Mogila pectoral, and the Chertomlyk amphora. It is possible that some of these male images 
actually represent deities or semi-divine figures. Rostovtsev long ago argued that the 
representation of two horsemen on the much-damaged silver rhyton from Karagodeuashkh 
(VI.G.6a) referred to the consecration of the king by a Mithraic deity!9; there is nothing in the 
remaining imagistic or literary record to support or deny that hypothesis. Indeed, to the extent 
that Scythian male images became Hellenized, our ability to find distinctive and identifying 
elements for their interpretation becomes more problematic. 

More than any other scholar, Rayevskiy has attempted to develop a coherent interpretative 
strategy with respect to Scythian male images.2° Fundamental to his approach is the 
conviction that Scythian art of the fourth century reflects an iconic impulse based in the desire 
to represent narrative. Thus narrative becomes the means by which so many of these imagistic 
groups may be interpreted; and the most important source of narrative for Rayevskiy, as for 
many others, is Herodotus. Rayevskiy also turns to the narrative elements and symbolic 
associations embedded in what he considers to be Indo-Iranian traditions. In this respect, he 
builds upon ideas that have been expressed, also, by Rostovtsev (1922) and Kuz’ mina (1987a, 
b). Central to the narrative tradition reflected in the images on Scythian objects are the stories 
of Scythian origins as recounted, according to Herodotus, by the Scythians themselves and by 
the Greeks. Thus the small Scythian carrying a battle-axe on the Kelermes axe is understood 
by Rayevskiy to represent Colaxais, the son of Targitaus, who inherited Scythian royal power 


17 See IV.F.3m, Chapter Five. Vyaz’mitina (1963) suggests that the goddesses, Tabiti, Api, and 
Argimpasa/Aphrodite, related by Herodotus, are specific manifiestations of a Great Goddess cult, 
whose presence is indicated in early Scythian materials by the images of the elk, deer, and bird, and 
by the solar signs found on such objects as the Zhabotin bone psalia. 

8 The single exception is a small image of a Scythian, on the butt end of the Kelermes axe 

(VII.A.3). 

19 Rostovtsev 1922: 104; and see Blavatskiy 1974. 

20 For a full discussion of this strategy see, for example, Rayevskiy 1985. 
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from his father (Rayevskiy 1983).2!_ More complicated are the three bowls from Kul Oba, 
Gaymanova, and Chastyye Mogily.22 Where Blavatskiy had seen only scenes from everyday 
life? and Rostovtsev had found representations either of everyday life or of uncertain cultic 
practices, Rayevskiy finds specific references to myths of Scythian origins. In order to explain 
the representational differences between the Kul Oba and Chastyye Mogily vessels and between 
them and the Gaymanova bowl, Rayevskiy proposes a process by which accommodations were 
made between the Scythian version and that of the Greeks, and between a desire to reflect 
narrative and the need to reduce distracting detail (Rayevskiy 1970). In order to rationalize the 
lack of iconic references to the snake-bodied female who figures within the Greek legend as the 
Scythian’s maternal source, Rayevskiy argues that these fourth century objects also reflect the 
conflict between a more ancient matriarchal Scythian tradition and the—by then—dominant 
patriarchal aspect of Scythian society. 

Rayevskiy has argued that the frieze of men and horses on the great Chertomlyk amphora 
(VLE.1) refers to a narrative tradition reflected in the account by Herodotus but one which also 
reveals Indo-Iranian elements within Scythian traditions. The scene represented is essentially 
that of a horse-sacrifice, within which is found the capturing, the fattening, and the imminent 
sacrifice of the animal by the Scythian chief or his ‘impersonator,’ represented by the single 
standing frontal figure (Rayevskiy 1979). By contrast, the narrative scene represented in the 
upper frieze of the Tolstaya Mogila pectoral (IJ.A.1) remains unclear, although it seems to refer 
to the fertility of flocks and thus to the well-being of the Scythian people (Rayevskiy 1978a). 

Others have followed Rayevskiy’s example and sought to interpret the male images in 
Scythian art by reference to narrative traditions. Machinskiy, for one (1978b), has understood 
the human images in the upper frieze of the Tolstaya Mogila pectoral as representing the 
priestly class of men referred to by Herodotus as ‘Enareis’ (1.105), whose virility had become 
vitiated and whose activities had become consecrated to a cult of the goddess 
Argimpasa/Aphrodite. Similarly, Herodotus’s reference to the god Thagimasadas/Poseidon, his 
discussion of the Scythian horse sacrifice, and the extension to the Scythians of the historian’s 


21 Within the legendary origins of the Scythians as recounted by Herodotus, Khazanov (1975) has 
found elements referring to different social and chronological layers. The elements relating to 
Targitaus are the more ancient, he believes, while the legend regarding the gifts from Heaven and the 
uniting of the Scythians under one leader, Colaxais, is later and refers to the mythologizing of the 
actual unity of the Scythians under the Royal Scythians. He associates this reality and legend with 
the pan-Asian emergence, at that time, of the epic tradition. While this cannot be examined here in 
greater detail, the issues raised by Khazanov are useful, particularly with regard to his sensitivity to 
layers of myth and the relationship of myth-making to political exigency. 

22 See below, Chapter Five, VI.D.1, VI-C.2, and VI.D.2, respectively. 

23 Biavatskiy 1947:71. 
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comment that the Massagetae sacrifice horses—“the swiftest of mortal things” (1.216)—serve 
as a basis for Machinskiy’s interpretation of the Chertomlyk amphora as a reflection of a 
Thagimasadas cult, but one joined to or even subordinated to a cult of Demeter.?4 

In contrast to the representation of male images, female images in Scythian art are much 
more difficult to explain by reference to known mythic traditions. With one possible 
exception,2> there are no surviving images of females who could be characterized as ordinary 
mortals. One senses that females in Scythian art reflect tenacious and anciently rooted 
traditions in which they were accorded power over life and death. That power is suggested in 
the calm figures of women approached by men, on foot or on horseback, referred to above. The 
demonic aspects of that power emerge in the strange, composite female-serpents or, in 
Hellenized form, in the plaques with representations of maenads who reflect the popularity of 
Dionysian rituals in the fourth century.”° | 

The distinction between male and female images in Scythian art is sharply indicated by the 
contrast in their represented relationship to animals. Scythian males are represented in what 
appear to be straightforward relationships with animals: riding horses, shooting rabbits, or 
milking animals and preparing their skins. By contrast, when women in Scythian art are 
associated with animals, the animals are either fantastic, such as griffins or hippocampi; or 
fearful, such as lions or snakes; or the human female becomes fused with snakes or birds. 
Whether they take the form of Gorgon-Medusas, a Mistress of Animals, sphinxes, Amazons 
battling griffins, or a winged Nike, one finds these images joined to an animal element that 
qualifies the human aspect of the female image and shifts our attention to realms of death, the 
underworld, and monstrous generation. In these respects, therefore, the female element in 
Scythian art surely points back to more archaic roots than does that of the male. — 

Rostovtsev (1918) was the first major scholar to suggest that Scythian religion and cultic 
practices were centered on female deities, even in the presence of male deities or heroized 
ancestors. Indeed, this combination reflected the Iranian basis of Scythian belief systems; it 
was this combination of elements that allowed the Scythians, under the influence of Hellenic 


24 Machinskiy 1978b, 1978a. It is difficult to imagine that any Scythian patron would have 
commissioned such a work as the pectoral or amphora in such highly refined detail as Machinskiy’s 
interpretation would necessitate; nor is it possible to imagine that a Greek craftsman would have had 
a sufficiently subtle understanding of the intricacies of Scythian religion and myth to be able to 
incorporate the complexities seen here by Machinskiy or, for that matter, by Rayevskiy. 

I.e., a small gold plate with the image of a woman in a tendril-filled landscape, from Kul Oba 
oP Ls Art, pl. 181; Splendors, pl. 254). 
6 E.g., the Deyev ritual headdress (III.B.2) and clothing plaques from Bolshaya Bliznitsa 


(IV.G.2, 4). 
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representational traditions, to develop anthropomorphic representations for traditions that up to 
that time, he argued, may have been lacking in such visual formulations. Ultimately it has 
been this approach to Scythian religion and representational traditions that has been the most 
fruitful, although many scholars?’ continue to seek ways of accommodating traditions referred 
to as ‘Indo-Iranian’ with the Great Goddess tradition. 

Both Mozolevskiy (1978) and Machinskiy (1978 a, b) have proposed goddess cults in order 
to interpret the iconographic programs on the Tolstaya Mogila pectoral and the Chertomlyk 
amphora. Machinskiy’s theories are the most elaborate, attempting to account for all elements 
displayed on these two objects. Both objects, as well as many others from Scythian art, serve 
as reflections of a cult which focused on the female as the source of both life and death. Within 
Machinskiy’s interpretative system, as well as within that of Rayevskiy, the tendrils take on a 
particularly important significance, referring ultimately to the Tree of Life and to its unification 
of underworld, earth, and ether. While Rayevskiy retains a primary association between the 
Tree of Life and Indo-Iranian traditions,”* Machinskiy joins the tree to the pervasive female 
aspect of the Scythian belief system. 

Among the many scholarly discussions that have attempted to interpret Scythian religion 
by reference to a central core of goddess worship, Abayev’s discussion has been particularly 
interesting (Abayev 1962). While affirming the Iranian basis of Scythian culture, he insisted 
on the dichotomy between Scythian religion, on the one hand, and that of Zoroastrianism and 
later Mithraism, on the other. The Zoroastrian tradition personified abstractions and was 
characterized by a theoretical and intellectualizing speculation; the Scythian tradition was, by 
contrast, a religion of natural forces, in which elements of nature (heaven, earth) or ‘social 
categories’ (e.g., the home, the hearth, war) were personified.2? Moreover, the Zoroastrian 
pantheon was overwhelmingly dominated by male persona and values, while that of the 
Scythians was dominated by female persona. Abayev contrasts the dominating female aspect of 


27 E.g., Rayevskiy, Machinskiy, Bessonova. 

28 Rayevskiy 1985. Fundamental to his interpretative strategies are cosmograms based on the 
World Tree, or Tree of Life, and the theme of cosmic sacrifice, represented by the Vedic Cosmic Man, 
Purusha. In an earlier article focused on the Tolstaya Mogila pectoral (1978a), Rayevskiy developed 
a number of these themes. He argued that the pectoral had been worn by a Scythian king and 
effectively contituted a map of significant space: horizontal and vertical, secular and religious. 
According to this system, the upper frieze refers to a mythic narrative and to the well-being and 
fertility of the flock. The lowest frieze refers to the underworld with its griffins and its scenes of 
death. Influenced greatly by V. N. Toporov’s studies of primitive religion, Rayevskiy has 
interpreted the central frieze as a stylization of the World Tree and as the central motif in the structure 
of the Scythian cosmos. 

29 Abayev 1962: 447. 
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Scythian religion—indicated by the pre-eminent status of Tabiti, the secondary place of Earth 
(Api), and the tertiary place of Aphrodite (Argimpasa)—-with the considerable archaeological 
evidence that Scythian society was patriarchal, or that within the Scythian social order the male 
was privileged. Abayev concludes that the contrast here indicates the retention in religion of 
archaic ways and values referring back to a matriarchal level, while Scythian society had already 
made the shift to patriarchal values. Despite the cumbersome and possibly misleading use of 
such terms as ‘patriarchal’ and ‘matriarchal,’ Abayev may be pointing to the critical element for 
understanding Scythian iconography in the midst of Scythian archaeological contexts: that 
although the shift had occurred in social organization,-so that social hierarchy was dominated 
by males, in religion and cults the more ancient female aspect was retained. This would 
certainly agree with the proposal that rituals around death tend to be particularly conservative 
and that the iconographic program associated with funerary practices tends to cling to ancient, 
even lost understandings of social and power relationships.*° 

Bessonova’s approach to the study of meaning in Scythian art is founded on her belief that 
the Scythians practiced a number of cults, such as that of the sword, of the god of death, and of 
ancestors. She draws her evidence for an ancestor cult from general assumptions derived from 
social theory as well as from the account by Herodotus of the Scythians’ response to Darius, 
when the former challenged the Persian forces to harm the graves of Scythian ancestors.?! 
Other cults hypothesized by Bessonova, on the basis of Indo-Iranian sources recorded from well- 
outside the Scythian world, include a cult of the chief or heroic leader, his mythic sacrifice, and 
the annual marriage between the king and Earth to secure the fertility of the earth and of 
livestock. Like Kuz’mina and Rayevskiy, Bessonova finds in the Tolstaya Mogila pectoral and 
the Chertomlyk amphora representational support for rituals involving the sacrifice of the solar 
god as Scythian ancestor and the sacrifice related to the royal renewal of natural well-being.>2 
Despite the clear importance of the images of goddesses in Scythian art and their indication of 
goddess cults, and despite the many appearances of Hellenized conceptions and visual 
formulations, Bessonova concludes that Scythian religion was fundamentally Iranian in 
character and that it was dominated by the worship of a semi-divine warrior figure who 


30 Cf. Jacobson 1987, and studies cited therein on the archaeology of death. 

31 Bessonova 1983: 63. Others have found a basis for the cult of ancestors in the large stone 
figures found in proximity to many Scythian burials. In general, however, there is little in the actual 
archaeology to either support or deny the hypothesis of such a cult. See Rayevskiy 1983b and 
Ol’khovskiy and Evdokimov 1994; but see, also, Jacobson 1983: 158-170. 

32 Bessonova 1983: 70-74. This ancestor is referred to by Bessonova as Tagimasad, a curious 
fusing (?) of Targitaus and Thagimasadas. 
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functioned, also, as a tribal ancestor. The images of goddesses are simply the reflection of the 
survival of ancient matriarchal elements. 

The foregoing discussion gives some indication of the range and complexity of existing 
literature on the iconography of Scythian art. In fact, the literature on interpretative strategies 
is vast?> and exceedingly difficult to handle, not least because of the manner in which it seeks 
its sources in texts and traditions which lie well outside the nomadic world, in general, and the 
Scythian world, in particular. Moreover, even the most sensitive and erudite scythologists 
working within the Soviet Union up to a very recent period have tended to locate their 
approach, implicitly or explicitly, within a Marxist understanding of social development. 
Within such a conception, the Scythians had to be understood with reference to the transition 
from a wartrior-democracy* to a social structure in which authority was monopolized by an 
aristocratic and exploitative elite. These theories of social development also postulate the 
transition from a matriarchal to a patriarchal society; the Scythians were considered by many 
scholars, such as Abayev (1956) and Artamonov (1961), to have exemplified this shift. While 
there may well be a basis for distinguishing forms and sources of authority in early and late 
Scythian society, it is also true that an aristocracy is as evident in the wealth and grandeur of 
early burials as in the late ones; and since there were no unplundered burials from the early 
period, one cannot say anything very meaningful about indicated social order. 

Related to the problems imposed by pre-existing social theories are those imposed by 
assumptions that since the Scythians spoke some kind of an Iranian language they must also 
have shared Iranian or Indo-Iranian mythic traditions and understandings of cosmogeny.*° 
While it may indeed be the case that Ossetian mythology gathered in relatively recent times 
sheds light on Scythian mythic traditions or that Persian rituals surrounding kingship may 
have had analogous rituals within the Scythian tradition, there remains one stubborn fact: we 
do not know that those assumptions are correct and at this point we have no satisfactory way of 
knowing. As a number of scholars of Indo-European language have pointed out, language 
does not predict culture, either within the Indo-European family of languages or in any 
others.3° Thus, the elaborate explanations of Scythian world view developed by Rayevskiy and 
Machinskiy, among others, rest on assumptions that cannot be substantiated. By attempting 
to embrace all images and their variations in one unified system, one ends not with coherence 


33 Much of this material has been surveyed in Bessonova 1983. 
34 Within the theoretical construct of a warrior-democracy, authority was dispersed among trusted 
or eee members of society and leadership was temporarily granted to the most capable individual. 
> See, e.g., Kuz’mina 1977, 1987 a, +b; and Balonov 1987. 
3 See, e.g., Lincoln 1981. 
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but rather with a bewildering grab-bag of motifs and conceptions. One is brought back to the 
inescapable conclusion that either the supposedly Greek artisans responsible for the Tolstaya 
Mogila pectoral, the Kul Oba vessel, and the Chertomlyk amphora were extraordinary students 
of Scythian religious and mythic traditions or that they were following the detailed instructions 
given them by Scythians who would have to be called nothing less than brilliant in their role 
of conceiving patrons. 

But must one really assume that every element in Scythian gold work was iconographically 
meaningful and purposeful? While the desire to find meaning in all elements is understandable, 
one also needs to consider the possibility that motifs at times might have had simple 
conventional and ornamental value. It is possible, of course, to argue that all tendrils are 
shorthand references to Trees of Life, and that images of Gorgon-Medusas, maenads, Nikai, and 
griffins all refer to death or to death-related aspects of goddess cults. It is also possible that 
within the context of Hellenized Scythia of the fourth century these motifs had become 
conventionalized signs, important as measures of the decorative tastes of a people and as 
symbols of beliefs and rituals. Given the fact that the record of Scythian art is permanently and 
radically disrupted, it is fair to ask whether we will ever be able to establish a coherent and 
detailed understanding of Scythian belief systems and of Scythian iconography. In the opinion 
of this writer, a positive answer to this question is not likely. We can, I believe, distinguish 
the process by which meaning may have been created, but not the meaning itself. The 
symbolic significance of Scythian art, carried through image and style, reflects above all the 
process of change from archaic Inner Asian traditions to reformulations in terms of Persianized 
and Hellenized tastes. With the transition from a Bronze to an early [ron Age culture, with the 
movement of the early nomads westward into the Iranian plateau and the steppes north of the 
Black Sea, and with their increasingly settled condition of life, the core of what would be the 
Scythians’ system of beliefs was gradually modified: where in the early Scythian world, 
concepts and beliefs had dictated the shaping of images, in the later Scythian period, Hellenized 
images increasingly reshaped the form, and ultimately the substance, of belief. 
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CULTURAL AUTHORITY IN THE ART OF THE SCYTHIANS 


There is a difference between calling the material presented in this book, ‘the art of the 
Scythians,’ or by its more common reference, ‘Scythian art.’ Conventionally and 
linguistically, the latter form assumes that the art associated with the Scythians is by 
Scythians, for Scythians, and can be located comfortably within a tradition generally recognized 
as ‘Scythian.’ The use of this reference is paradoxical: it has been invoked even when the 
authors of the writing in question apparently consider the Scythians to have been only patrons 
or owners of the finest objects, but not necessarily the makers; or it has been used to refer to 
the art of the Scytho-Siberian nomads related to and contemporary with the Scythians but not 
identifical with them. 

Perhaps the most curious use of the reference, Scythian art, is in those cases where the 
focus is on the art recovered from Scythian burials, within the lands of the Scythians, but 
where that same art is attributed to the craftsmanship and sometimes even traditions of non- 
Scythians. A case in point is offered by one of the most attractive books on Scythian art in 
recent years,! but one which consistently characterizes each reproduced object in order, 
presumably, to clarify its manufacture, e.g. “Scythian,” “‘Greco-Scythian,’ and even ‘a 
masterpiece of Greek metalwork.’ Elsewhere one finds the use of such terms as ‘barbarian,’ or 
‘Greek,’ terms which appear to indicate the object’s presumed context of fabrication and use, 
but terms that also subtly envelop the object with a judgement of its intrinsic value.? If we 
were, in fact, to assume that these characterizations are accurate and that much of the material 
found in Scythian burials was made not by Scythians but by their ‘barbarian,’ Greek, or even 
Near Eastern neighbors, it makes as little sense to call the result ‘Scythian art’ as it would be 


I se Art, by B. Piotrovsky, L. Galanina, and N. Grach (1987). 

2 A extreme example of this situation appears in the recent catalogue, Greek Gold, where, in the 
section devoted to the North Pontic region, Scythians are mentioned hardly at all, even in those 
instances where the authors appear to recognize an unusual quality about some of the more 
impressive pieces, e.g. the Kul Oba torque, the Kul Oba bracelets with sphinx terminals, the Athena 
pendants from Kul Oba, and the Thetis pneen from Bolshaya Bliznitsa (Williams and Ogden 1994: 
nos. 81, 83, 87, 120). 
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to characterize the European art amassed in private American collections as ‘American.’ At the 
same time, one must grant that our linguistic formalities do not easily allow a single phrase 
that would accurately refer to the art that might have been fabricated by non-Scythians, but was 
either commissioned or owned by Scythians. 

The issue raised here goes beyond linguistic niceties, directing our attention to a problem 
both thorny and fascinating: this issue might be referred to as the question of the cultural 
authority of individual works of art, or, in another sense, of the ownership of Scythian art. 
What is it within the style of an object that allows us to refer that object to a specific culture 
or artistic tradition? Is it valid to say that when the shape and some of the design elements 
‘look’ Greek, we are justified in concluding that the object was.done by a Greek craftsman? Ifa 
gold object reflects unusual craftsmanship or artistry, does that necessarily indicate that it had 
to have been done by a Greek? Who, in other words, may be credited with the artistic tradition 
we refer to as Scythian? In speaking of the vast majority of artistic traditions, such a problem 
would never arise. I can think of no instance, other than that of the Scythians, where a whole 
artistic tradition is simultaneously given to a specific people—in this case, the Scythians—and 
then qualified and even taken away. If the finest objects found in Scythian burials were actually 
made by Greeks, or if, as is indicated in an authoritative handbook on Greek art,> the Kul Oba 
vessel is actually an outstanding example of Greek metalwork, then why bother to write books 
on Scythian art? 

I dwell on this issue, here, not only in order to return to a people its own artistic tradition. 
In fact, a careful reading of the style and technology of many of the best objects in Scythian art 
indicates a merging of Hellenic with Scythian elements, and an application of Hellenized 
techniques to Scythianized subjects. In addition, the best of Scythian art is characterized by a 
number of qualities that cannot be duplicated as they are integrated and presented, in any other 
arena of gold work in the ancient world.4 These characteristics include, firstly, a 
monumentality in effect, if not in weight or size: a monumentality that is well demonstrated 
by objects from all periods of Scythian art. Examples include such diverse objects as, from the 
earliest period, the Kelermes griffin-headed poletop (IX.B.1) and bone-carved bridle ornaments, 
also from Kelermes (X.C.3); a torque with spiraled rope from Solokha (II.B.1); and the massive 


3 Richter 1965. 

4 One may consider, for example, the regions associated with Greek gold jewelry as they are 
defined in the recent catalogue, Greek Gold (Williams and Ogden 1994). The difficulty, however, is 
that few objects from any area other than the North Pontic region (i.e., the Greek mainland and 
associated islands, the East Greek cities, the Greeks cities of South Italy and Sicily, or the region of 
Cyprus, Egypt, and the eastern Mediterranean) offer as much certainty regarding their provenence as 
do those from Scythian burials. 
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spiraled-rope bracelet with sphinx terminals, from Kul Oba (II.E.3). Another distinctive 
quality in the best of Scythian art, and very much related to the first, is a particular manner of 
preserving a plain, gold surface, and of using the smooth surface to emphasize the power of an 
animal, the drama of an animal confrontation, and the psychological depth of human imagery. 
Both characteristics ultimately derive, I would argue, from the steppe nomadic tradition of bone 
and wood carving. Within that tradition, the plain surfaces of the organic materials were 
favored as expressive aspects of the object or image, as well as a sign of delight in the material 
itself.> This carving tradition, with its tendency to emphasize the smooth plains of organic 
forms and to indicate the meeting of plains, as in the area of musculature, by a sharp 
juxtaposition of surfaces, lent itself to an expression of psychological intensity grounded in 
action stilled and forms drawn in, as if in tension. The most powerful expressions of this 
intensity and of the manner in which posture and surface lent themselves to the expression of 
monumentality include the Kostromskaya stag (X.B.3) and the Kelermes panther (X.B.1), from 
the earliest periods of Scythian art. Similar effects emerge in the case of small objects, such as 
the bone quiver ornament of a coiled feline, from Temir Gora (cf. X.C.2), in the Litoy eagle 
plaques (IV.A), which exhibit an extraordinary monumentality despite their relatively small 
size, and in the vessel overlays from Ak-Mechet with images of deer and bird heads (VI.B.1). 
On the Kelermes and Litoy scabbard overlays (VIII.A.1, 2) the West Asian delight in textures 
gives way, in the area of the hanging plates, to the specifically Scythian preference for smooth, 
broad surfaces, within which the traditional image of the Scythian stag is presented in a 
monumentalizing isolation. 

Even in later Scythian art, the understanding of the power of empty areas—translated into 
gold as plain surfaces or expressed in terms of the isolation of an image on its ground—is 
revealed in the superb spacing of figures on the Kul Oba vessel (VI.D.1); in the contrast 
between figure and ground, in the Chertomlyk amphora (VI.E.1); with a great sense of balance 
of all parts, in the Solokha comb (III.C.1), and more gently, in the spacing of animals on the 
Bolshaya Bliznitsa pectoral (II.A.2) It is true that, with time and with the Hellenization of 
taste and craftsmanship, the archaic respect for monumental, simple forms was threatened, if 
not overwhelmed by, Hellenistic elaborations. This is well exemplified by the comparison 


5 This understanding of the particular plastic qualities of wood, and the delight in that material, 
are beautifully expressed in carved wooden objects from the sixth century burials at Tuekta, and in 
objects from fifth and fourth century burials at Pazyryk, both in the Altay Republic. See Rudenko 
1960, 1970. Most bone objects have disappeared, but several carved bone plaques from the early 
nomadic burial at Sagli-Bazhi, present-day Tuva, demonstrate the manner in which that material 
could be exploited (Artamonov 1973: pls. 105-107). 
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between the early Kostromskaya stag shield plaque and its impoverished later echo, from Kul 
Oba (X.B.4). As similar as the latter plaque is to the former in its general type and shape, and 
as accomplished as may be the small superimposed animals, the Kul Oba animal is tense and 
thin in comparison with its Kostromskaya ancestor, and the relationship between it and the 
animals with which it is adorned lacks any discernible logic. The psychological intensity of 
the Kostromskaya stag has given way to the expression of anxiety. To further illustrate the 
loss of the early monumentality, with its emphasis on stilled, tense forms and a simplicity of 
surface, one may point to the Solokha and Kul Oba phiale (VLF.1, 2) as exemplifying a far 
less Scythianized sensibility, despite aspects of the subject matter. In the first case, the theme 
of animal predation expressed in the images of lions savaging horses and deer seems 
specifically Scythian in tradition if not in stylistic formulation; but the extreme crowding of 
repeated images is completely atypical within the Scythian tradition. In the case of the Kul 
Oba phiale, the only ‘Scythian’ element, aside from its find site, are the rather caricatured 
images of Scythian males, caught between the flourishes of Gorgon-Medusas, boar heads, and 

Another distinctive aspect of art associated with Scythian burials is more subtle, perhaps, 
but may also be used to distinguish the persistence of a traditional Scythian sensibility for 
broad spacing and clearer surfaces from a sensibility that becomes more markedly shaped by 
Hellenistic tastes of the late fourth century. I have in mind the manner in which precious- 
metal techniques were exploited for particular effect. One may compare, for example, the 
Athena pendants from Kul Oba (1.C.1) and the Thetis pendants from Bolshaya Bliznitsa (I.C.2) 
with pendants with boat-shaped elements, from Kul Oba (1.C.4). The first two are impressive 
in their size, 17.5 cm. and 15.5 cm. respectively; both exhibit the use of broad, convex disks, 
on which the female images are easily comprehended, and broadly spaced chain and bud 
ornaments. The latter two are approximately 10 cm. in length. They:make use of floral, bud, 
and amphora-shaped elements that individually are virtually identical to some on the larger 
pendants, but the garlands of chains, rosettes, and encrusted amphorae are considerably more 
crowded than on the Athena and Thesis pendants. Their disks and boat-shaped pendants are 
dense surfaces encrusted with braided threads, notched threads, granulation, and even tiny, sheet- 
gold figures. All these elements emphasize the fastidious working of the gold, rather than 
functioning to border a broadly modeled image. In these respects, the Kul Oba disk and boat 
shaped pendants are more reflective of a truly Hellenistic taste. Nonetheless, by comparison 
with examples of this type from East Greek sites,® they are still relatively subdued in their 


6 Good examples of the East Greek tradition of elaborate pendants are offered by one pair said to 
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omamentation and they reveal a Scythian delight in fine coloristic effects, carried here by 
enamelled centers, rosettes, and lotus petal borders. 

The psychological intensity of the Kostromskaya stag and Kelermes feline, the powerful 
presence of the Litoy eagle plaques, and the alert vitality of the deer on the Ak-Mechet plaques 
are rooted, I believe, in yet another distinctive aspect of Scythian art: its ability to capture the 
distinguishing aspect of a living creature, the essence, as it were, of the animal or human. In 
the early period, that is the seventh and sixth centuries, that essential vitality almost always 
resulted in an animal that is peculiarly ‘centered,’ seemingly focused on its own intrinsic 
vitality and fate. That concentrated vitality depended on the very stylization characterizing the 
archaic style. During the middle period, that of the latter sixth and fifth centuries, when one 
may perceive a steady evolution of Scythian styles and objects, that specific vitality was 
weakened, unquestionably as a result of the slow transformation of the archaic style into more 
Hellenized forms. By the late period, the fourth century, this distinctive aspect emerged in a 
new form, and one which seems to persuade observers, too easily, of the ‘Greek’ nature of 
Scythian art. I refer now to the extraordinary sense of naturalism in so many fourth century 
representations of humans and animals. For example, on the plaque of two Scythians drinking 
brotherhood, from Kul Oba (IV.E.3), the figures bend and press against each other with an 
expressive force that is extraordinary. Posture, gesture, and physical presence are the decisive 
elements here. So, also, in the small horsemen terminals on the Kul Oba torque (II.B.2), the 
quiet figures of the men facing each other, as if in stilled conversation, carry far more 
psychological force than their ornamental function would appear to make possible. The finest 
examples of the use of posture, gesture, and texture to establish a natural presence certainly 
include the Tolstaya Mogila pectoral (IJ.A.1). The tenderness and intensity with which the 
figures interact with each other, with their animals, or individually attend to their activities is 
without parallel in any other Mediterranean tradition. It would seem that only a master who 
understood the animals themselves—the textures of their bodies, their playful, protective, 
docile aspects—could have rendered them so skillfully in gold. But a similar aspect of 
naturalism emerges in the looping scrolls of the tendrils and, most forcefully, in the figures of 
predators and prey in the lowest frieze. While the pectoral is, admittedly, unusual in its 
refinement, the same aspect of intense vitality rooted in an understanding of the distinctive 
qualities of living things is beautifully expressive in the Bolshaya Bliznitsa pectoral (II.A.2), 
in the lion heads on the Solokha torque (II.B.1), and even in the figures of griffins on the 


be from Madytos and another simply assigned to Asia Minor, all in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and all dated to the late fourth century (Williams and Ogden 1994: nos. 63, 70). 
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Chertomlyk scabbard overlay (VIII.D.1), as well, of course, as in virtually all the elements:on 
the Chertomlyk amphora (VI.E.1) 

The combination of elements identified here as distinctive of a Scythian taste, rooted in 
archaic, nomadic traditions, expressed itself in the early period by a particular element of 
psychological tension, and, in the later period, by an unusual sense of psychological focus and 
attentiveness. The end result is an object, such as the Tolstaya Mogila pectoral, that does not 
fit into any Near Eastern or Greek tradition except on the basis of a superficial reading of style 
and motifs. A careful examination of these elements, of the pectoral’s object typology, and of 
the technology of its fabrication,’ reveals that the pectoral’s cultural authority points to West 
Asian elements and Greek conventions, subsumed to a non-Achaemenid and non-Greek world 
view. That cultural authority reflects a specifically Scythian eclecticism: one that encourages 
the combination of a variety of elements into an object of distinctive grace and monumentality. 
However, as long as we automatically assume that an object was manufactured by someone 
from a culture other than that of the eventual owner (the Scythian, in this case), we will not be 
able to understand the cultural authority invested in any particular object or work of art. As 
long as we use a superficial reading of style or subject to override information indicated by the 
object type and find site, we risk misunderstanding the particular character of Scythian culture 
and the specific process by which it evolved. 

The cultural authority of any expressive object has four concrete aspects: the object’s find 
Site, its typology, the technical aspects of its fabrication, the formal character of its shape and 
ornamentation,® and the representational character of that ornamentation. Here the find site of 
the material is unvarying: all the primary objects discussed in this book and many of the 
comparative objects were found in Scythian burials.? The typology of the objects discussed 
here is almost as consistent: all the objects have come to be associated with Scythian 
weaponry, utilitarian and ritual objects, and personal adornment. Certainty evaporates when we 
come to questions of technology: the manner in which the bronze, gold, or silver objects have 
been worked has indicated, for many scholars, the Greek or ‘barbarian’ character of the 
workshop in which they were produced or of the workman who produced them. This manner of 
assuming the source of craftsmanship has persisted even though we do not know the workshop 
location of any of the objects called “Scythian.” Hypotheses regarding Olbian or Bosporan 


T See below, Chapter Five: II. Neck and Arm Ornaments. 

8 Narrowly stated, its style. 

9 This fact lends a certain cultural authority to the objects said to from Scythian burials, in 
contrast to the vast majority of Greek gold work. Because most of that material is of unknown or 
uncertain provenance, the cultural context it may reflect remains insecure. 
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workshops notwithstanding, we still do not know where any of these objects were made, we do 
not know who made them, and we know virtually nothing about the workshop environment or 
about the sociology of crafts within the Black Sea Greek colonies and Scythia. 

By their very nature and by virtue of the vital demand for gold objects in the ancient world, 
precious-metal technologies are and were exportable, reproducible, and open to adaptation. 
Moreover, the history of technology and art teaches us that national borders and ethnic 
differences are exceedingly porous: no one group has ever been able to maintain a monopoly on 
any one technique, although national tastes might create an effective tie between technical 
traditions and artistic results. The simplest technique of working gold, that of hammering, was 
used by both the Scythians’ Central Asian predecessors and by settled peoples of the ancient 
Orient and Greece. Nonetheless, heavy hammered gold is usually ascribed to Near Eastern 
craftsmanship. Cast gold, particularly in its massive form, has been associated with 
Achaemenid traditions; where cast gold occurs in Scythian art, it is ascribed either to that 
tradition or to its reworking by Greek craftsmen. The refined techniques of filigree and 
granulation are almost always assumed to be indicators of Greek craftsmanship, even if the 
workshop in question is believed to have been somewhere in the Bosporus. By contrast, 
indicators of a rough technique—tevealed so frequently on the backs of objects or in the area of 
seams and joins—are seen as indicators of a non-Greek craftsmanship, i.e. of a ‘barbarian’ 
source. 

Artistically and historically, this reasoning is faulty. I have already referred to the fact that 
the Scythians were experienced gold and bronze metalsmiths before they appeared in the region 
of the Black Sea. By its very nature the casting of bronze is considerably more complex than 
that of gold, and no one denies that the Central Asian predecessors of the Scythians were 
masters of that technology. We also know that the Scythians came out of a gold working 
tradition, attested in bits and pieces from Arzhan, in stray objects from the Mayemir Steppe and 
Tuekta in the Altay Mountains, and from Chiliktin in East Kazakhstan. Unfortunately, the 
plundered nature of all these pre-Scythian period burials assures the absence of any cast gold: if 
such existed, it was seized by the robbers who so disrupted these early burials. On the other 
hand, absence in this case does not mean that it never existed. The attested traditions of cast 
bronze and the tradition of using gold leaf to enwrap baser materials suggest the strong 
probability that the Scythians came into the Black Sea region with a tradition of casting gold 
or at the least of hammering massive gold. The expressive power of at least one early Scythian 
object, the deer shield plaque from Kostromskaya, and the purely Scythian nature of its style 
allows one to argue that the hammering of heavy sheets of gold may well have been a part of 
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the early Scythian tradition, even if it has disappeared in all cases but that of objects from 
Kelermes, Litoy, and Kostromskaya burials. On the other hand, the beautiful griffin-protome 
diadem from Kelermes 3 (III.A.1) certainly reflects ‘Greco-Ionian’ traditions, but a close look at 
some of the workmanship indicates elements that are less than fine and would perhaps be 
disowned as ‘Greek.’ !° 

There is no tradition of such precious metal techniques as filigree and granulation associated 
with the Scythians’ predecessors, and there is little indication that the early Scythians had any 
sustained interest in those techniques. Exceptions include a few objects, such as earrings and 
stool ornaments,!! that were almost certainly imports from Near Eastern or eastern Greek 
lands. But between the seventh century and the fourth century, when precious-metal techniques 
became a standard aspect of Scythian gold, we have a period of at least two hundred years. 
During that period of time, the Scythians living in close proximity to the Hellenic poleis must 
have absorbed Hellenic tastes and manifested their vital eclecticism in new styles, subjects, and 
technologies.!2_ Processes of trial and error are revealed in many objects, such as the band 
diadem from Kelermes 1 (III.A.2) or the Shumayko gold scabbard overlay (VIII.B.2), both of 
which describe an increasing mastery of granulation but neither of which could be ascribed to a 
Greek master. Under these circumstances, it is foolhardy to argue that a skillful Scythian 
craftsman could not have mastered the technique of granulation, just as before him the Greeks 
had learned that technique from their Near Eastern and Egyptian neighbors. 

The cultural authority of style and representation within the art of the Scythians is 
considerably more problematic than has generally been conceded.!> It is impossible to deny 
that the handling of human representations on the Solokha comb (III.C.1), the Kul Oba vessel 
(VI.D.1), the Chertomlyk amphora (VI.E.1), and the Tolstaya Mogila pectoral (II.A.1) derives 
from Hellenic taste and possibly even from a variety of Hellenic models. It is also impossible 
to find convincing models for any of these representations within surviving Greek art and craft. 
In every case, the conventional postures and idealized realism drawn from Hellenic traditions are 
merged with a physical type, with a precise psychological attitude expressed in gesture, 
posture, and feature, and with settings that contradict non-Scythian models. The particular 
aspect of attention, so characteristic of the best of fourth century goldwork associated with the 


10 See discussion, Chapter Five. 
11 See, e.g., the lion-headed ornaments of unclear use, from Kelermes 3 and from an uncertain 
Kelermes barrow (Scythian Art, pls. 42-44). 

That eclecticism as well as something approaching experimentation manifests itself in the 
case of the scabbard and hilt overlay from Shumeyko (VIII.B.2), where triangular mounds of 
granulation are juxtaposed with panthers and caprids executed in an archaic style. 

3 These aspects of individual objects are considered in detail in Chapter Five. 
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Scythians, is simply not Hellenistic Greek. 

The dichotomy between such an object as the Chertomlyk amphora and Greek ‘models’ is 
vividly suggested by comparing that amphora to Athenian ceramic vessels recovered from 
fourth century Scythian burials from the Bosporus. The modeled nature of the figurative 
omament on these vessels offers a useful comparability with the ornamentation of the 
Chertomlyk vessel. On a red figure pelice from Bolshaya Bliznitsa, for example, and on other 
red-figure vessels from Panticapaeum and Olbia, the modeled figures are crowded, busy, and 
conventionalized.'4 Excessive overlapping, an intrusive fluttering of garments, and an 
awkward handling of registers within the broad pictorial frames of the vessels produce a marked 
contrast with the handling of figures, animals, and floral ornaments on the Chertomlyk 
amphora. One may also compare the amphora with one of the few comparable Greek vessels 
not found in Scythia, the Derveni krater.!° The latter exhibits a crowded, restless surface, 
within which the figures hardly emerge from their omamented ground. By contrast, the figures 
of humans and animals on the Chertomlyk amphora evoke a clearer sense of purpose and 
psychological reality, while the broad tendril motif on the amphora is noteworthy for its 
monumentality and grace. On the other hand, the figures on the Chertomlyk gorytus and 
scabbard series (VII.3, VIII.D.1) do come closer to approximating contemporary Greek taste, 
with their exaggerated gestures, conventionalized postures, fluttering robes, and the lack of 
what I have referred to as attentiveness. Even though a number of aspects of these objects 
remove them from an easy fit within Greek gold work,'® the figures represented on the gorytus 
and scabbards may be more closely related to those on the molded Greek vessels, referred to 
above, and to a more established Hellenistic taste. 

In the section devoted to arm and neck ornaments in Chapter Five, in an attempt to clarify a 
Scythian style I consider stylistic comparisons between the objects found in Scythian burials 
and similar objects from non-Scythian find sites; consistently one can identify significant 
differences in the handling of elements on bracelets and neck torques from Scythian burials, for 
example, and those believed to be from Greek burials. It is clear that in the handling of their 
jewelry, the Scythians preferred a massiveness that has little counterpart in Greek work. That 


14 For reproductions of some of these vessels, see Neverov 1981: figs. 52, 58-59. The only 
comparable metal vessel that is certainly Greek—the Derveni Krater—confirms that Greek 
metalsmiths handled their figural ornamentation in the same manner as is attested on the modeled 
ceramic vessels. The so-called Hoby cup demand comparison with the Kul Oba vessel series; but the 
Hopy cup is distant from a Greek original and perhaps of debatable authenticity. See Johansen 1930. 

15 The krater is, of course, not altogether comparable, since it is made of bronze and dated to the 
third or second century B.C. | 

16 See below, Chapter Five, under specific objects and object types. 
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massiveness might be obtained by technical means, such as gilding bronze; it might be 
achieved through massive terminals ornamented with large lotus and palmette patterns; or it 
might be suggested by turning a torque around, so that the superbly modeled terminals appear 
on the wearer’s chest, rather than at the back of the neck. Here it is not just a matter of taste, 
which could be approximated by a skillful artisan, but also of concept. The same effect appears 
in the case of the Tolstaya Mogila pectoral. The massiveness of its gold work is countered by 
the refined grace expressed in the tendrils; by an elegant and intense realism, expressed in the 
battling animals; and by an interrelationship of humans and animals, in the upper frieze, that is 
exceptional in its delicate expression of joy in the well-being of this world. I would argue that 
the craftsmen who here merged a West Asian ornament type with a Greek idealized realism, and 
with a Scythian psychological sensibility and monumentality, are more likely to have been 
Hellenized Scythians than Greeks. | 

The figures represented in clothing plaques from Kul Oba, like the seated figures in intent 
conversation and physical interaction on the Kul Oba vessel, or those-engaged with their 
animals on the Tolstaya Mogila pectoral, relate to their activities with an attention and in 
Stilled postures that have no exact parallels in other, contemporary traditions. Even more 
unique to Scythian art is the particular combination of elements found on the Chertomlyk 
amphora and the Tolstaya Mogila pectoral: pastoral scenes of human activities involving 
animals, large sections of flowering tendrils, and friezes of battling animals. Even if one were 
to insist that only Greek craftsmen could have conceived and executed these human figures and 
arranged them in compositions as sophisticated as those on the pectoral or amphora, one would 
still be at a loss to find the Greek models to which those hypothetical craftsmen had recourse. 
The combination of elements here, like the narrative implied in the Kul Oba vessel series, 
points to mythic traditions that have no ready fit within Greek traditions. 

There has long existed the assumption that when the Scythians entered the Pontic region, 
they had no significant tradition of anthropomorphic representation. This assumption may 
help to explain why Scythian art has too often been subsumed under the rubric, ‘animal art,’ or 
‘animal style’ art. It also suggests why the best gold work from Scythia, including those 
objects adorned with human representations, are assumed to have been crafted by Greek 
goldsmiths. The Russian scholar Rayevskiy, for one, has focused on the lack of 
anthropomorphic references in early Scythian art in order to develop his theories of 
representation and symbolic meaning within the Scythian tradition.!’ At least as far as we can 
judge from surviving materials, Rayevskiy is correct in some respects: with the exception of 


17 For a discussion of Rayevskiy’s theories, see above, Chapter Three. 
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small images of Scythian males on the Kelermes axe overlay, all the anthropomorphic figures 
from early Scythian art appear to be derived from a Near Eastern vocabulary. On the other 
hand, this apparent lack of human imagery in metal work is contradicted in Scythia itself by a 
tradition, continuous from a much earlier period, of monumental stone anthropomorphic 
images. Now known only through broken, often crude examples of what must have been a 
wide-spread sculptural type, these figures need not detain us here; nonetheless, they point to a 
representational tradition that has been insufficiently considered to date.!® Moreover, that 
tradition was found across Central Asia and appears to have been rooted in a tradition of Bronze 
Age megaliths that in an early period (second millennium B.C.) had no obvious 
anthropomorphic reference; however, by the late Bronze Age (c. 1000 B.C.), and across the 
Eurasian Steppe, to the edge of the Black Sea, these upright stones had acquired the carved 
markings to make that reference clear.!? 

Except for these vaguely anthropomorphic images, the materials drawn from the burials of 
groups related to and contemporary with the Scythians”° appear to confirm that human imagery 
had virtually no place within the subject matter of early nomadic art. However, when smaller, 
stray images of a more articulate nature do appear,2! the skill with which they are executed 
indicates that their rarity is merely a matter of accident. In fact, the hypothesis of a 
representational tradition that included human imagery is greatly expanded when we look 
beyond the ephemeral objects from burials to rock carvings associated with the Scythians’ 
Bronze Age predecessors and their early Iron Age contemporaries. These rock carvings, as yet 
poorly studied but spread by the thousands across Central Asia, confirm two elements 
fundamental to the development of anthropomorphic imagery in Scythian art: the well 
established tradition of representing human beings in pastoral settings, in activities of the hunt, 
and, more rarely, in battle, from at least the middle Bronze Age; and the existence of what must 
have been an early narrative tradition, one that might ultimately help us to understand the 
repetition of human imagery in Scythian art and its resistence to illumination by the myths and 
legends recounted by Herodotus. 


18 On this tradition of stone imagery, see Olkhovskiy and, Evdokimov 1994; and for further 
sources and the location of this tradition within a larger Eurasian tradition, see Jacobson 1993: 
Chapter Six. 

1? [bid., and see references in this source to further sources. 

20 These would include the Sauromatians, the Saka, the Early Nomads of the Pazyryk and Tagar 
cultures in South Siberia and northern Central Asia. 

21 Exceptions are rare but they do include carved wooden bridle ornaments in the form of human 
heads, from Pazyryk 1 (Rudenko 1970: pl. 91, 92); or the repeated images of a horseman and a seated 
woman on the great felt hanging from Pazyryk 5 (ibid., pl. 147). 
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In regions that seem to have been the source of Scytho-Siberian cultures and peoples—present- 
day northern Mongolia, the Altay Republic, and East Kazakhstan—countless petroglyphs 
record human beings herding, leading, and loading animals in conjunction with their seasonal 
change of pasture and habitation. Surrounded by the flocks on which their existence depended, 
or driving the carts that symbolized the well-being of their households,?? these figures are 
represented as intensely involved in their activities. If these activities do not qualify as pastoral 
in their expressive quality, they do represent the activities of pastoralists. In some cases, 
figures are shown together in a dance or ritual ceremony; at other times they are involved in 
hunting. Although one does find scenes in which these human figures confront each other as if 
in aggression, such scenes are unusual. The vast majority of carved panels believed to date to a 
period previous to and contemporary with the Scythians represent human activity as essentially 
social and pastoral; there is little pictorial interest in the details of human conflict.?9 

The results of this rock carving activity are exemplified by panels of images recorded at 
such sites as Yelangash and Kalbak-Tash in the Altay Republic, and by-others from complexes 
in northwestern and western Mongolia.2* By the styles in which caprids, horses, camels, and 
deer are rendered, these scenes indicate a date corresponding to the pre- or early Pazyryk period, 
that is, to a period previous to or contemporaneous with the early Scythian period. Combining 
human figures and animals and representing both pastoral and hunting scenes, many of these 
panels preserve a pictorial context and a tradition of visual narrative that are essentially 
invisible within the burial contexts of that period. In their repetition of elements, they seem to 
point to an archaic epic tradition centered on the figure of a hero-hunter.2° Materials from the 
Same petroglyphic complexes, and others, reveal important possible sources for the kind of 
representational complexity expressed on the Chertomlyk amphora and the Tolstaya Mogila 
pectoral, where one finds the juxtaposition of pastoral scenes and scenes of animal predation. 
Such scenes have been recorded separately in the petroglyphic complexes to which I refer, 
where one finds images of deer or caprids attacked by panthers, wolves, or dogs. The 
formulations of animal predation parallel those found in fifth and fourth century Scythian 


22 That cart also became the symbol of the Scythians, repeated on coins they minted in Olbia. 

23 This material has been reviewed in Jacobson 1990, and Jacobson 1993: Chapter Five. 

24 For petroglyphs from Yelangash, see Okladnikov, et al., 1979, 1981, 1982. The petroglyphs 
at Kalbak-Tash are forthcoming in a volume by V. Kubarev and E. Jacobson, within the series, 
Répertoire des pétroglyphes d’Asie centrale, Mémoires de la Mission archaeologique francaise en 
Asie centrale. Materials from several sites in northwestern Mongolia are from as-yet unpublished 
field notes gathered by the author, in collaboration with D. Tseveendorj and V. Kubarev. 

5 Regarding the probable existence at that time of an epic tradition involving the hero-hunter, 
see Jacobson 1990, 1993. 
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representations, as in rhyton plaques from Seven Brothers (VI.G.2d), the torque with felines and 
deer, from Tolstaya Mogila (II.C.5), or the gold bracelet with stags and griffins, from Kul Oba 
(I.E.5) Even more interesting are the rock-carved panels that combine humans and their 
domesticated animals and, around them, images of wild goats, argali, and deer, and even of 
animal predation. This juxtaposition of two worlds, wild and domesticated, recalls the 
symbolic structures reflected in the Chertomlyk amphora and Tolstaya Mogila pectoral.26 
There are, however, no pictorial references to plant growth; and in that respect such scenes are 
not strictly parallel to those on the amphora and pectoral. On the other hand, there is a parallel 
between the general absence of scenes representing the predation of wild animals on 
domesticated animals, in Scythian art, and the petroglyphic tradition: in both cases and with 
only rare exceptions, the predated animals are wild deer and wild caprids.2’ 

Just as a comparison between materials from the Saka, Pazyryk, and Tagar traditions with 
analogous materials from the Scythians leads to the inescapable conclusion that the style and 
subjects of the latter derive from the culture that spawned the former, so the rock carvings of 
northern Central Asia promise to offer increasingly useful materials for understanding the 
origins and possibly meaning of Scythian visual imagery. To date, unfortunately, few scholars 
in the West are aware of this material and of its potential for establishing the roots of the 
Scythian pictorial tradition. Even fewer are aware of the extent to which Soviet and Russian 
scholars have tentatively identified the beginnings of the great Central Asian epic tradition with 
the very people who may have been responsible for these rock carvings.2® The panels from the 
Altay region with anthropomorphic imagery and the traces of an ancient, pre-Turkic, epic 
tradition in Inner Asia, suggest that it is not necessary to construct complex mythic traditions 


26 These instances seem to reflect the reality of the nomads’ existence: a dual dependency on their 
flocks and on seasonal hunting; but it is also possible that these scenes reflect more complex 
symbolic systems emerging from a more ancient period, when pastoralism had not yet replaced a 
hunting and gathering economy as the primary economic activity. 

27 Some words of qualification are necessary here. One does find horses as the victims of 
predation in the Tolstaya Mogila pectoral, on the Solokha phiale (VI.F.1), and on the related gold 
poletop from Bratolyubovskiy kurgan (Zoloto stepy, no. 120d); but the semi-wild state in which 
lived the horses of the early nomads, and, most probably, of the Scythians, may explain this 
particular interpenetration of the wild and ‘domesticated’ worlds. As to the representation of 
predation on domesticated animals by wild ones, rendered in a style commensurate with the early 
nomadic period, I know of only one such image, that from the complex at Baga Oigor, Bayan Olgy 
aimag, Mongolia (unpublished). ' 

28 This epic tradition, known through the painstaking collecting of ethnographers and 
philologists of the last two centuries, has been significantly lost during the Soviet era. Whether it 
will ever be possible to clarify the outlines of the most ancient epics, those centered on a hero- 
hunter, is not certain; but see Meletynskiy 1963; and for a source in English, see Shoolbraid 1975. 
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from a variety of Indo-Iranian traditions in order to explain the tripartite organization of the 
Tolstaya Mogila pectoral and the Chertomlyk amphora.. Those scenes, rendered in a refined 
Hellenized style, may simply be the distant reflections of an ancient understanding of world 
order: where human existence was bound to the well-being of animals and where around that 
central core the predation of wild animals on deer and caprids symbolized the necessary cycle of 
life, death, and passage to the next world. Such scenes may indeed have been encoded in heroic 
myths that lasted down to the period of the fourth century Scythians and lay behind their visual 
imagery; but the myths may also have faded, leaving only the visual signs of their structure, 
the traces of a faintly recalled cosmic order, and an increased fascination with the present, where 
visual imagery reflected an immediate social and cultural reality. 

The foregoing references to distant artistic traditions or to almost lost epic traditions rooted 
in South Siberia and Central Asia are not intended to try to prove relationships and origins; 
rather, they should remind us that any serious examination of the art made, commissioned, and 
owned by the Scythians must consider a context far greater than that of the West Asian and 
Mediterranean worlds. It must take into account the fact that the Scythians came into the 
northern Pontic region as foreigners; but as foreigners with their own strong traditions of 
belief, of ornament, and of ritual. As they moved westward out of Central Asia, whether on a 
southern or northern route around the Caspian Sea, those traditions were invariably modified; 
elements were added, lost, merged into new forms. What results, therefore, is essentially a 
process of creativity. Ultimately, the cultural authority of any part of Scythian art must be 
derived from the combination of elements it represents: object type, style, function, the 
technical aspects of its fabrication, and the cultural threads—nomadic, West Asian, and 
Hellenic—it weaves together into a distinctive whole. Each object, and certainly the very best, 
go well beyond such simplistic designations as ‘Greek’ or ‘barbarian.’ Vessel, scabbard 
overlay, pectoral, or crown: each represents an evolution of form and ornament that, in the case 
of the Scythians, bridges up to three significant cultural contexts, thousands of miles of space, 
and hundreds of years of time. Whether we speak of the Kostromskaya stag, the Kelermes 
diadem, the Chertomlyk amphora, or the Kul Oba torque, in every instance we see the result of 
complex cultural interpenetrations that could only have happened there, in Scythia, where the 
worlds of the Near East and Hellenism ended abruptly at the great steppe and forest-steppe of 
the Eurasian nomads. It is awkward at best, mistaken at worst, to force the gold objects of the 
Scythians into boxes labelled ‘Greek,’ ‘barbarian,’ and so forth. It would be more useful to 
think of the artistic arena represented by this material as representing its own tradition: one that 
was fragile and ephemeral, perhaps, and related to other Mediterranean gold-working traditions, 
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but with its own distinctive expressive power. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THE ART OF THE SCYTHIANS: OBJECT TYPES AND OBJECTS 


The art of the Scythians may be organized with reference to several different considerations: 
object type, chronology, style, find site, and technology. In this chapter, the material is 
presented with these considerations in mind. On the most general level, it may be divided into 
two broad groups: objects intended primarily for personal adornment (I—V); and objects with a 
ritual function, even when they took the form of weapons (VI-X). Within those general 
distinctions, the sections which follow are organized by reference to related object types; and 
within each section, the material is divided according to dominant classes or styles. Roman 
numerals are used to indicate the section or broad object type (e.g., I. Earrings and Temple 
Pendants); capital letters indicate the dominant class or style within the first grouping (e.g., 
J.A. Earrings based on the boat-shaped form); and Arabic numerals then indicate specific 
instances of the object type (e.g., I.A.1. Boat-shaped earrings from Volkovtsy 4). Each section 
is preceded by a brief introductory discussion. 

This catalogue does not pretend to include all objects of interest found in Scythian burials. 
Such a task would be impossible within the limits of this book and even within the 
limitations imposed by existing cataloguing of museum collections. I have rather selected the 
best or most exemplary objects from each object classification, and I have favored those for 
which it is possible to find good photographs in publications available to the Western reader. 
Wherever possible, I have attempted to identify the best available photographic reproductions of 
each object and to ascertain both the correct measurements and an accurate description of 
specific technical characteristics. In some cases, and for a variety of reasons, it has not been 
possible to examine the object in question, nor to examine it as closely and carefully as would 
have been desirable. In other cases I have not been able to ascertain the correct size of the 
object; and in some cases, unfortunately, we can know the object only through photographs 
since it has been destroyed or lost. 

Each catalogued object is accompanied by the name of the museum collection to which it 
belongs. It will be readily apparent that the vast majority of Scythian objects are housed in the 
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Hermitage State Museum, in St. Petersburg.! Many objects, including some of the finest 
quality, are located in the Museum of Ancient Ornaments, in Kiev. The find-sites of the 
objects are indicated by burial names and by geographic and topographic regions, rather than by 
reference to political and administrative boundaries. This method of indicating location was 
dictated by a number of considerations, the most important of which is quite simple: the names 
of administrative areas have changed frequently in the past and are still being changed in the 
wake of the break-up of the Soviet Union. Moreover, none of the designations used in the 
Tsarist, Soviet, or post-Soviet periods have any meaning with reference to ancient Scythia. It 
is much more useful, I would argue, to know where a site is located with reference to rivers, 
steppe, forest-steppe, and sea, than that it may be found, for example, in the Poltava Province 
(= Sumy Region, during the Soviet period). The only exceptions to this system of locational 
notation will be in the case of sites located in Crimea, on the Kerch and Taman peninsulas, and 
in the Kuban: these terms enjoy a relatively long history and are indicative of discreet 
geographical regions rather than administrative units. Olbia’s location at the mouth of the 
Bug—Ingul—Dnepr estuary will not be indicated as such. 

Following the location of the object appears the material from which it is made and its 
dimensions. Figures, if included here, are indicated and are followed by a citation of the best 
available reproductions of the object and by citations of literature that includes useful and 
relatively extended discussions of the object or object type in question. Within the descriptive 
and analytic comments that follow each object listing, I indicate appropriate comparative 
materials. Wherever possible I have tried to indicate relevant considerations of style and 
technology, craftsmanship and patronage, and issues of provenance, since these aspects 
ultimately shape our understanding of specific objects, of obect types, and of Scythian art in 
general. Primary sources of reproductions will continue to be referred to by previously 
indicated abbreviations: Piotrovsky, Galanina, and Grach 1987, as Scythian Art; Artamonov 
1969, as Splendors, Alekseyev, Murzin, and Rolle 1991, as Chertomlyk; and Mantsevich 
1987, as Solokha. 


1 Throughout this book, this museum is referred to as the Hermitage. St. Petersburg was, until 
recently, Leningrad. 
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I. Earrings and Temple Pendants 


Within the context of West Asian traditions, the Scythians’ interest in earrings and pendants as 
forms of personal adornment was hardly unusual. Earrings were a highly elaborated form of 
female ornament in Egypt and in the Near East; for this reason, it is all the more remarkable 
that such objects are generally absent from early Scythian burials. While that absence may 
reflect only the extent to which Scythian burials have been plundered, it may also indicate that 
among the Scythians, earrings were not a preferred type of jewelry. Indeed, such a lack of 
interest is supported by the fact that the earliest earring types appearing in Scythian burials 
were boat-shaped or circular in form: both types were in common use in the Mediterranean and 
Near Eastern worlds from a very early period and appear to have been borrowed by the 
Scythians from their non-nomadic neighbors.! 

Earrings found in Scythian burials fall into a limited number of types and appear to reflect 
the gradual assimiliation of foreign traditions of personal adornment. Earrings based on the 
boat shape enjoyed a long popularity among the Scythians. As that form became elaborated 
and combined with the disk-pendant, it reflected native rather than Asian or Hellenic tastes. 
The earring or temple pendant? based on a large disk may well represent a specifically Scythian 
elaboration of non-native traditions, even though most of the fine disk-pendants and earrings are 
often referred to as ‘Greek.’ The earring type based on relatively large hanging images, such as 
sphinxes, Nikai, or goddess figures, may also reflect Scythian responses to the Hellenic interest 
in elaborating earrings with tiny and exquisitely executed figures. Within the materials 
recovered from Scythian burials of the fifth to third centuries, one finds a certain number of the 
usual Greek earring forms, such as the splayed spiral with granulated terminals? and earrings 
with posts ornamented with disks or rosettes from which dangle miniature figures such as 
Erotes, Nikai, or dancing figures. Several good examples of the latter type have been found in 
late burials, such as Jiiz Oba, Bolshaya Bliznitsa, and Artjukov’s Barrow.* 


1 Higgins 1980: 119, pl. 24D. Cf. Hadaszek 1903: 5, 8-9; Ghirshman 1964: 114 and fig. 153, 
earrings with granulated ornamentation from Ziwiyeh; Azarpay 1968: 59 and fig. 17, sketch of gold 
earrings decorated with triangulated sections of granulation, from Karmir Blur. 

2 The object referred to here as a temple pendant is believed to have been worn hanging from a 
diadem or crown, over the wearer’s temples. 

3 Higgins (1980: 127) describes the splayed spiral as deriving from a Greek island earring form 
known from at least the seventh century. A good example was recovered from a burial at Nymphaeum 
(Minns [1913] 1971: fig. 106/32). 

4 See Minns (1913) 1971: fig. 318. Since most of these earrings fall into a standard Hellenistic 
type and are clearly foreign intrusions into the Scythian materials they will not be discussed here. 
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Among the most impressive pieces of head jewelry from fourth century Scythian burials are the 
objects based upon a large disk or elaborated boat shape. In some cases these ornaments were 
apparently used as earrings; in other cases their weight and length indicate they would have 
been worn as pendants hanging from a diadem or crown and over the wearer’s temples.> 
According to Higgins, the origin of the pendants from Kul Oba and Bolshaya Bliznitsa (1.C.1, 
2) is uncertain.© The Athena pendants from Kul Oba and the Thetis pendants from Bolshaya 
Bliznitsa certainly have a massiveness in their design that distinguishes them from the more 
refined disks with Nikai from Kul Oba. The latter, together with others of an equally refined 
form, appear to signal the determined Hellenization of jewelry design in the late period. 

One kind of earring, well known from Hellenistic sites, seems virtually absent from 
Scythian burials except for the very latest. This is the earring type formed by a tapered hoop 
and terminating in the head of an animal or person.’ While the absence of this earring type 
may be a matter of chance, it may also reflect a regional, Scythian, taste that preferred a greater 
indication of substance than is offered by the peculiar fashion of mounting large heads on thin 
necks attached to hoops with radically tapered forms. Also absent from fourth century Scythian 
finds is a heavy spiral type of earring with head terminals, as well as gold ear reels.® | 

All the earrings and pendants listed below are gold; many involve an elaborate use of 
filigree, granulation, and enamel. In their elegant refinement of metalwork techniques, one 
senses a distant affiliation with the less modest inlaid gold ornaments found at Tillya-Tepe, at 
the far eastern frontiers of Hellenism.? 


See Hoffman and Davidson (1965: 76-94) for a discussion of these earring types on the basis of 
specific examples. | 

5 But see Hadaczek 1903: fig. 50, a terracotta head from Taranto (Tarentum) where the large disks 
hang from the woman’s ears; and fig. 53, another image with elaborately ornamented disks and 
dangling Nikai, dated to the fourth century B.c. For a discussion of the chronology of the Hellenistic 
earring type with disk and boat shape, see Pfrommer 1990: 197-206. 

© Higgins 1980: 130. 

E.g., Higgins 1965: pl. 47, D-K; Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 132, said to be from 

Chersonesus, third century B.C. . 

8 Examples include a spiral earring from Taranto (Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 145); and ear 
reels said to be from East Greek sites (ibid., nos. 42, 43). 

? See Sarianidi 1985, 1989. 
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I.A Earrings or pendants based on the boat shape 


I.A.1 Boat-shaped earrings with rosette-omamented terminals. Hermitage. 
Volkovtsy 4. Left bank of the Dnepr River. Forest-steppe. Fifth century B.C. 
Gold with granulation. L. 4.2 cm. (each). 

Reproduced: Scythian Art, pls. 115-116. 


Each earring is ornamented with a border of braid pattern, presumably made by the 
juxtaposition of two twisted wires,!° and rows of tiny granules and triangular masses of 
granules. Although these two earrings are said to be a pair, they are in fact different: the 
terminals of one are left plain, except for the rosette-cups; the terminals of the other are 
bordered with a collar of herring-bone pattern. The handling of the granulation on this second 
earring is cruder than that on the first. 

These earrings represent the basic boat-shaped formulation that, ornamented with 
granulation, is often associated with ancient Near Eastern traditions. The form has also been 
found in materials recovered from Ziwiyeh and Karmir Blur.!! The earring type could have 
been adopted by the Scythians either by way of Near Eastern or Greek Island traditions. By the 
Hellenistic period, the simple boat shape had lost popularity; where it appears it is 
overwhelmed by an accretion of delicate detail (e.g., 1.C.3). A more ‘native’ treatment of 
similar motifs on a boat shape is represented by a pair of earrings from Seven Brothers 7; there 
the braided ornament is replaced by chased patterns.!? 


I.A.2 Boat-shaped earrings with perched and hanging birds. Hermitage. 

Novosel’tsy 4. Right bank of the Dnepr River. Forest-steppe. Fourth century B.C. 
Gold with granulation. L. 8.0 cm. (each). 

Reproduced: Scythian Art, pls. 247-248. 


The basic boat shape is virtually the same as that found in I.A.1, with a central braided-rope 
wire pattern and triangular masses of granulation. On each earring, water birds sit on each of 
the terminals; the large wire hook emerges from one of the birds and attaches to the other. 
From each earring hang four simple chains, each terminating in simple modeled birds, made 


10 On the manner of producing twisted wire patterns, see Hoffman and Davidson 1965: 36-40. 
11 E.g., Hadaszek 1903: 5, 8-9; Ghirshman 1964: 114, fig. 153; Azarpay 1968: 59, fig. 17. 
12 Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 75. 
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from two joined halves of thin sheet gold. There is a marked difference between the handling 
of the earring body and the birds; one might almost imagine that the body was done by one 
person and the chains and birds added by another. 

The resulting earring—boat-shaped with birds—is not found in Greek jewelry and represents 
a local adaptation of a basic earring form. A comparison could be made with a pair of earrings 
from Olbia (Splendors, pls. 85-86). In that case, the basic body is a wire hoop from which 
hang three tapered hoops attached to plump birds, each perched on a circular base of 
granulation. The naive simplicity of the birds and of the whole construction is reminiscent of 
the variation given to the boat shape in the Novosel’tsy earrings. A similar bird motif appears 
in the case of the hanging birds on earrings from Deyev (I.D.2). As a complex form, the boat 
shape with simple birds differs significantly from comparisons recovered from outside the 
Scythian world. One example of earrings with frontal sirens seated on boat shapes, said to be 
from a fifth century Eretrian tomb, is completely different in its focus on tiny, surface detail.!° 


I.A.3 Boat-shaped earrings with griffin-headed terminals. Hermitage. 
Dort Oba 2. Crimea. Fourth century B.C. 

Gold with granulation. H. 6.3 cm. (each). 

Reproduced: Fig. 1; Splendors, fig. 135. 


The basic boat shape of each earring is ornamented with the traditional braid pattern and 
triangular masses of granulation. The wire extends from a terminal marked by a constricted 
neck and cup shape; it was meant to be hooked into the other terminal, shaped like a griffin 
head with forehead knob. These earrings may be compared with a similar boat-shaped earring 
with (damaged) griffin head, said to be from Nymphaeum and to date to the fifth century.!4 In 
that earring, however, there is a more skillful balance of plain and granulated areas. 


I.A.4 Boat-shaped earrings with collared terminals (8). Hermitage. 
Nymphaeum 17. Kerch Peninsula. Fifth century B.C. 

Gold with granulation. H. 2.3 cm. (each). 

Reproduced: Splendors, pl. 98; Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 77. 


13 Tbid., no. 9. 
14 Higgins 1980: pl. 24D. 
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Eight earrings of this type were found in the burial; each earring has a plain boat-shaped body. 
Both terminals are marked by a collar of filigree and the terminal receiving the ear-wire is 
ornamented with a pyramid of granules. The pleasingly smooth surfaces of the boat elements, 
contrasted with the piled granulation, seems to reflect a Scythian sensibility more than 
contemporary tastes represented in Greek gold from outside the Pontic region. | 

According to the description of the burial, the skeleton with which these earrings were 
found was evidently a male, buried with a full complement of weapons, including the remains 
of swords, daggers, and arrows.!> 


I.B Earrings or pendants based on a disk 


I.B.1 Pendants or earrings in the form of convex disks ornamented with central lion heads. 
Hermitage. | 

Necropolis 81, Olbia. Sixth century B.C. 

Gold with granulation. L. 7.1 cm. (each). 

Reproduced: Splendors, pi. 84. 


In the center of each convex disk is a repoussé, roaring, lion head, surrounded by a collar of 
granulation, from which radiate triangular masses of granulation. The outer edge of the disk is 
similarly ornamented, with twisted wire, rows of granulation and with triangles of granulation, 
radiating in toward the center. The thick ear-wires rise from the edge of each disk and terminate 
in modeled ram heads, presumably removable to allow for the insertion of the wire through the 
ear lobe. 

According to Higgins, pairs of these earrings have been frequently found in Olbian burials 
dating to the sixth century. The type is unknown outside the Black Sea region and is therefore 
thought by Higgins to be a “south Russian Greek speciality.”!© Although the assigned dating 
is early, the central repoussé head is generally associated with a later, Hellenistic tradition of 
mounting raised heads on disks or on rounded elements; but in those instances, the head is 
virtually always human. These early repoussé lion heads remind one of the lion heads on 


15 Splendors, 39. William and Ogden (1994: 134) argue that the numbers of earrings of this type 
found on the body of the skeleton indicates that they could not have been used by their owner as 
earrings; rather, they suggest, they may have been used as clothing fasteners. Such reasoning is not 
necessary: the appearance of these objects all together on the body may reflect the laying out of the 
dead man with all his wealth. 

16 Higgins 1980: 128. 
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throne ornaments from Kelermes, but in those cases the lion type is quite different in style, 
reflecting a Near Eastern rather than Greek idiom.!7 


I.C Earrings or temple pendants combining disks and hanging elements 


I.C.1 Pendants with relief Athena heads, dangling chains, rosettes, and amphora-shaped 
elements. Hermitage. 

Kul Oba. Kerch Peninsula. Fourth century B.C. 

Gold with filigree, granulation, and enamel. L. 17.5 cm. (each). 

Reproduced: Fig. 4; Scythian Art, pl.134; Splendors, pls. 214, 215. 

Literature: Williams and Ogden 1994: 87, 


Each pendant of this pair is ornamented with an Athena Parthenos head raised from the back of 
the disk. On the right side of her helmet sits a large owl, serpents writhe on either side of her 
head, eight griffin heads emerge from her peaked diadem,!* and the top of her helmet is 
ornamented with a crested sphinx between two crested pegasi. Her locks of hair fall onto her 
upper chest where is visible, also, the collar of her armour. Athena wears earrings of the disk 
and inverted pyramid type. Although variations of this earring type have been found in 
Scythian burials, it was more popular in other parts of the Mediterranean world.!9 Around the 
disk is an elegant ivy tendril pattern rendered in fine notched filigree and blue and green 
enameled leaves. The border is framed on both sides by filigree and accented by small florets 
(several now missing). Appearing on the outer edge of this border are several heart-shaped 
leaves, accented with enamel inlay.” 

Hanging from each disk is a network of squared chains connected by paired wire scrolls, 
florets, and enameled disks, and similar in organization to the chain ornaments on the Kul Oba 
disks with Nikai (I.C.3). The flower elements here and on the disk take the form of a single 
layer of six petals. The amphora-shaped elements, picked out with granulation, have been 
much damaged, several appear to be missing, and several chains are broken. Similar amphorae, 


17 Cf. Scythian Art, pls. 42-44; Galanina 1991. 

18 These have also been identified as deer and griffins; cf. Boardman 1985: pl. 102. 

19 See, e.g., a pair of such earrings, said to be from Taranto, and dated later, to approximately 
300 B.c. (Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 147). 

20 The treatment of the ivy motif on the Kul Oba Athena pendants suggests that the source of the 
heart-shaped motif found thoughout the inlaid materials from the Yuezhi burials at Tillya-Tepe was 
the ivy tendril. | 
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with and without enamel, may be found on the Bolshaya Bliznitsa pendants (I.C.2) and on the 
elaborate disk and boat pendants from Kul Oba (1.C.4). Here, as elsewhere, these amphorae are 
hollow. The florets, small disks, and heart shapes are all edged with a thin notched rim.”! ' 

The treatment of Athena’s face, with pupils minutely indicated in the eyes, is reminiscent 
of that characteristic of the Thetis images on the Bolshaya Bliznitsa pendants (1.C.2) and of the 
figures represented on the Chertomlyk gorytus series (VII.3). In terms of their broad and 
smooth treatment, the Athena faces may also be compared with fine human heads on clothing 
plaques from Kul Oba.22 With reference to this pair of pendants and those below (I.C.2), 
Higgins has stated that “(The) style in both cases is perfectly Greek, but as nothing exactly like 
them has been found elsewhere we should probably regard them as a local peculiarity, possibly 
even made by Greeks for barbarian customers.”23 Williams and Ogden suggest that because the 
pendants were found on top of the woman’s body, the Scythian owner may have used them in a 
non-Greek manner, as pendants on her clothing, perhaps over her breasts.24 However, as was 
indicated with reference to the earrings from Nymphaeum 17 (1.A.4), the dead woman may have 
been laid out, covered with her wealth. In the case of the Athena pendants, their size would 
have made it difficult to hang them from a head ornament on a reclining dead person. 

The monumentality of these pendants certainly does distinguish them from comparable 
Greek work of the latter half of the fourth century, which would typically include disks with 
delicate wire ornamentation and pendant figures.2> A pair of earrings from Taranto” is made 
up of disks, dangling chains and a pyramid shape; the disks are centered on frontal male heads 
done in repoussé. The date of these earrings (third century B.C.), their provenance, their 
relatively small size (L. 6.1 cm.), and their delicate pendants separate them decisively from the 
Athena pendants. 


1.C.2 Pendants with relief images of a woman riding a hippocampus, dangling chains, 
rosettes, and amphora-shaped elements. Hermitage. 


21 A similar treatment of heart-shaped ivy leaves and simple, outlined flowers may be found on a 
series of seven rosettes from Bolshaya Bliznitsa; in that case, however, the overall rosette form is 
considerably more elaborate and multi-layered than anything on the Athena pendants. See Williams 
and Ogden 1994: no. 130. 

22 Ibid., no. 91. 

23 Higgins 1980: 130. 

24 Williams and Ogden 1994: 186. 

25 See, e.g., pairs of Ionian earrings, one from Kyme in Aeolis and the other from Kalymnos 
(Hoffman and Davidson 1965: 95-98, nos. 19, 20). 

26 Hoffman and Davidson 1965: 102-103, no. 23. 
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Bolshaya Bliznitsa. Taman Peninsula. Fourth century B.C. 

Gold with filigree, granulation, and enamel. L. 15.5 cm. (each). 
Reproduced: Fig. 5; Scythian Art, pl. 251; Splendors, pls. 296, 300. 
Literature: Williams and Ogden 1994: 120. 


The large disks of these paired pendants are rendered in high relief; on the back they are 
significantly convex. Each disk is bordered with a frieze of delicate wire shaped in a stylized 
lotus pattern and edged by a row of tiny granules. Within each disk, a woman riding a 
hippocampus wears a chiton and a calathus from which a cloth hangs over her shoulders. She 
Sits sideways on the hippocampus and as if leaning somewhat backward. On one of the disks 
the woman holds a chest armour with her right arm; on the other she holds what appears to be 
greaves with her left arm. Dolphin frolic to the side of and below the main-images, indicating 
the watery environment of the hippocampi. The armour carried by the women identify them as 
one individual: Thetis, the mother of Achilles. The hippocampi have cropped manes, small 
ears, and muscular prancing forequarters. In these respects they are reminiscent of the 
conventionalized prancing horses deriving from the Parthenon rider friezes.?’ | 

Small half-spheres, each with a central granule, and alternating with flowers, mark the 
points where the crossed chains are attached to the disks. The small, cascading, squared chains 
are joined at regular intervals by flowers. In all cases, the flowers are more complex than 
those on the Athena pendants: they are multi-petaled and multi-leveled, with each petal edged in 
notched wire. At each crossing and attached by a short chain to a half-sphere or inverted heart 
shape is a hanging amphora. Two rows of amphorae are ornamented with tear-shaped lobes 
marked in wire and originally filled with blue and green enamel, traces of which still remain. 
The second and lowest rows of amphorae are ornamented with notched wire in net patterns 
accented by granules. The amphorae in the upper three rows are of the same size, while those 
in the lowest row are significantly larger. The resulting chain net is more elaborate than those 
on the Athena pendants and even more elaborate than the shorter nets on the Kul Oba pendants 
(1.C. 3, 4). The amphora shapes, chains, and flowers are similar, if not the same, on these 
pendants. A similar treatment of floral elements, of half-spheres, and of the detailing of some 
of the amphorae can be found on the lovely strap necklace from the same burial (II.D.1). 

On the reverse side of each disk are visible small pieces of gold, added to reinforce weakened 
material. 


27 B.g., Parthenon west frieze, slab II (Boardman 1992: 96.1). This motif appears frequently in 
Scythian metalwork. 
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There are few comparable examples of Thetis representations in Greek gold work. One may 
refer to the small images on two sets of gold ear reels from East Greek sites, dated to the fourth 
century B.C.7° In both cases, the half-clothed figure sits astride a dolphin; in one example, 
from Rhodes, she carries a warrior’s crested helmet in her raised right hand.2? The majesty of 
the Thetis images on the pendants from Bolshaya Bliznitsa derives, by contrast, not only from 
their size and substance, as clothed, full-bodied women, but also from the Asiatic aspect of the 
calathus and robe. One may compare the Thetis motifs with representations of Artemis riding 
a stag, on each of a pair of gold earrings from Nymphaeum.*° In that case, however, the 
earrings belong to the larger, Greek, tradition of representing diminutive figures with 
exquisitely refined detailing. Typically with such earrings, the viewer’s attention is drawn into 
the intricacy of the parts, while in the case of both the Thetis and Athena pendants, one is more 
immediately aware of the larger, broad object and its handling. We may tentatively conclude 
that because of their unique size, even monumentality, the Thetis and Athena pendants 
represent a pendant type that reflects Hellenized tastes distinctive of the Black Sea northern 
littoral. More specifically, théy may be said to refer to the Scythianization of Hellenic subjects 
and ornamental traditions. 


I.C.3 Pendant with a disk, Nikai, a hanging boat shape, and chains with rosettes and 
amphorae. Hermitage. 

Kul Oba. Kerch Peninsula. Fourth century B.C. 

Gold with granulation, filigree, and enamel. L. 8.8 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 6; Scythian Art, pl. 130. 

Literature: Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 89. 


This pendant combines the disk and boat-shaped elements into a particular genre that enjoyed 
great popularity in the Mediterranean world. The concave disk is framed by two rows of large 
granules and an inner row of twisted, double wires that together form a braided-rope ornament. 
A scrolled-tendril pattern made from notched wire pinned to the disk surface covers the smooth 
ground. Centering the disk is a large flower made from three-dimensional segments; a raised 
and damaged bezel in the center indicates a lost inlay element. In the depression behind the 
raised petals may still be seen remains of a reddish inlay. | 


28 Regarding the association of Achilles, the son of Thetis, with Scythia, see Pinney 1983. 
29 Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 42, from an unknown site, and no. 43, from Rhodes. 
30 Ibid., no. 110. 
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From the disk hangs a boat shape covered with tiny granules and segmented lengthwise by 
rows of larger granules. The terminals are hidden behind sprays of upright acanthus on which 
are seated the tiny figures of winged Nikai with legs pulled up and exposed. A spray of scrolls 
and circular areas of tiny granules ornament the center of the boat’s upper edge. The lower edge 
is bordered by complex flowers centered with a large gold granule. From these flowers hang a 
series of chains from which in turn dangle plain amphorae and, in the lowest register, amphorae 
omamented with granulation. | 

The pendant weighs 22.5 grams. The back of the disk and boat shape are essentially flat. 
The tiny Nikai are made from stamped gold sheet, ingeniously articulated in the front but flat 
in the back. The braids, fine filigree, and granules create a richly textured surface. As is 
frequently the case with the finest pendants and earrings, the tendrils are held in place by tiny 
pins. Blue and green enamel surviving on the small disks in the hanging chain section 
reaffirms the formerly polychrome aspect of this lovely pendant. At one time there most 
certainly was a matching pair. 

In its combination of elements, this pendant is clearly related to a pair of smaller earrings 
from Bolshaya Bliznitsa.*! The detailing of the boat shapes and acanthus leaf motifs are so 
similar in both cases that one cannot help but suspect the same workshop. By comparison to 
the pair below (I.C.4), this pendant is simpler, although similar in its parts. The treatment of 
its chain section is close to but not identical with that on the Athena pendants (I.C.1). Perhaps 
more relevant is the comparison with a pair of earrings in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
said to have come from western Asia Minor and to be dated to the late fourth century B.C.,°2 
and with a pair said to be from Madytos and also dated to the late fourth century.>3 Both pairs 
of earrings or pendants are considerably more elaborate—one might even say, fussier—than the 
Kul Oba pendant. The Nikai on this pendant from Kul Oba can be compared to but 
distinguished from the solid-cast winged figures from the Pavlovskoy tomb (I.D.5). 


I.C.4 Pendants (two), each with a disk, a hanging boat shape, chains, amphorae, and rosettes. 
Hermitage. 

Kul Oba. Kerch Peninsula. Fourth century B.C. 

Gold with granulation, filigree, and enamel. L. 9.5 cm. (each). 

Reproduced: Fig. 7; Scythian Art, pl. 133; Splendors, pls. 221-223. 


31 Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 122. 
32 Hoffman and Davidson 1965: 152, fig. 54i; Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 70. 
33 Tbid., no. 63. 
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Literature: Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 88. 


The disks on this pair are similar to that of I.C.3, ornamented with an outer border of large 
granules and a series of inner friezes of notched wire, ‘braided’ wire, and blue and green 
enameled lotus petals. On each pendant, a fine-wire scrolled ornament covers the inner section, 
itself centered by four, small, enameled flowers around a large three-dimensional flower with 
petals outlined in notched wire and now with empty, central bezel. Originally the depressions 
behind the central flowers were covered with a brilliant green substance. The refinement of 
workmanship, here, reaches a climax in tiny, almost invisible, four figures of Nereids riding 
dolphins among the notched wire scrolls surrounding the central flower area on the disks. 

Although similar to that on the previous pendant, the boat shapes on this pair are more 
elaborate. In each case, the surface is segmented lengthwise by rows of granules; within each 
resulting crescent-shaped section are notched wire scrolls and tiny enameled and granule-bordered 
petals. Centering the upper edge of the boat is a large, enameled, frontal acanthus blossom, 
while large complex flowers, also once decorated with enamel, hide the boat’s terminals and the 
point where the antler-like projections spring from the terminals. Originally these gold 
projections almost certainly carried flowers. The rosettes bordering the lower edge of the boats 
and the dangling nets of chains, flowers, and amphorae are similar to those on I.C.3. The 
small, plain buds hanging in the upper section of the net include several that are said to be later 
replacements.*4 

The pendants each weigh approximately 53 grams and are clearly too heavy to function as 
earrings. The resulting overall monumentality of ornament may be somewhat Scythian in 
taste, but the delicacy of individual elements is not. 


I.C.5 Pendants or earrings (two), each with a disk-shaped ornament, dangling boat shape, chain 
with amphorae and flowers, and a frieze with winged figures, quadriga, and flowers. Hermitage. 
Burial, Theodosia. Crimea. Late fourth or early third century B.C. 

Gold with filigree and granulation. L. 9.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Splendors, pls. 326-28. 


These are the most elaborate of all such pendants known to have been found in the Black Sea 
northern littoral. The basic disk form is similar to those from Kul Oba (1.C.3, 4); but the wire 
and three-dimensional floral treatment of the interior of these disks is closer to that of a pair of 


34 Williams and Ogden 1994: 146. — 
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earrings in the Metropolitan Museum, referred to above.*> Similar, also, is the dense treatment 
of all other ornamented areas, including the overall granulated ornamentation of the boats and 
the network of chains and amphorae. Both here and on the Metropolitan earrings, the points 
where the large, lower amphorae are attached to their chains are ornamented with three- 
dimensional acanthus blossoms. In the Theodosia earrings, the section between the disk and 
boat is filled with a crowded composition of figures on a horse-drawn quadriga, standing winged 
figures, and flowers, all made from wire and gold foil. Although this section is different from 
that on the Metropolitan earrings, in both there is a similar density of ornamentation that 
distinguishes these pairs from the more restrained and elegant treatment of the Kul Oba 
pendants. 


I.C.6 Pendant or earring in the form of a disk with hanging inverted pyramids. Hermitage. 
Karagodeuashkh. Kuban. Fourth century B.C. 

Gold with filigree and granulation. Size unknown. 

Reproduced: Minns (1913) 1971: fig. 119, 6-7. 


The disk is ornamented with filigree tendrils pinned into place and bordered by circles of 
filigree. Hanging from the back of the disk and from two chains are three-sided blades, or seed 
pods, similar to the ornaments on a child’s necklace from the same burial.*° Between the 
chains is an inverted dangling pyramid ornamented with gold shot and granulation and crested 
by tiny birds. The workmanship and motifs indicate that these earrings may have been made in 
the same workshop as was the child’s necklace. 

The small, sturdy loop on the upper edge of the disk suggests that this was a pendant rather 
than an earring. The specific form of this ornament, characterized by disk and hanging inverted 
pyramid, is a well-known Ionian form dated to the latter half of the fourth century.*’ A similar 
pair of earrings or pendants, on which ornamented amphorae take the place of blades and on 
which appear small dancing figures, has been recovered from Bolshaya Bliznitsa.** In this pair, 
however, the small dancing figures take the form of what Williams and Ogden call ‘barbarians.’ 


35 Hoffman and Davidson 1965: 155, fig. 54 i; Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 70. 

36 Cf. necklaces from Pavlovsky and Bolshaya Bliznitsa burials, Splendors, pls. 277, 306. 

37 Cf. Hoffman and Davidson 1965: 95-98, nos. 19, 20. 

38 Splendors, pl. 309; Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 116. More elaborate versions of this basic 
disk and inverted pyramid form are represented by two pairs of earrings, said to be from Kyme (ibid., 
nos. 49, 50). In one case, however, the squatting dancing figures under the disks are winged. On 
both pairs, winged Nikai dangle beside the pyramids from trapeze-like chains. 
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As in the case of the pendant from Karagodeuashkh, these were also found in association with a 
small necklace ornamented with beads, amphorae, and rosettes. 


I.C.7 ‘Breast ornaments’: two plaques, each ornamented with a griffin attacking a man and six 
rows of pendants. Museum of Ancient Ornaments. | 

Novosel’tsy 4. Right bank of the Dnepr River. Forest-steppe. Fourth century B.C. 

Gold. L. 16.8 cm. (each). 

Reproduced: Scythian Art, pl. 243. 


Each hanging plaque is composed of a square section filled with the repoussé representation of a 
griffin savaging a man, and with an upper bow-shaped section in which appear two simple 
trilobed fronds, side by side. The hanging section is composed of bell and bud-shaped elements 
ornamented with simple patterns done in repoussé; the three dimensional elements are joined 
together by double loops. 

In terms of size and basic elements—plaque and hanging area—these ornaments may be 
grouped with the others in I.C; but they are of a totally different style and taste. Everything 
here reflects a native hand, distantly influenced, perhaps, by Hellenic decorative formulations 
but lacking any of the interest in exquisite detailing evident in the other objects from this 
group. 


LD Earrings or pendants in the form of modeled figures 


J.D.1 Earrings or pendants, each in the form of a sphinx seated on a pedestal. Museum of 
Ancient Ornaments. 

Three Brothers Barrow. Crimea. Late fourth century B.C. 

Gold with enamel. L. 4.7 cm. (each). 

Reproduced: Figs. 2, 3; Scythian Art, pl. 245. 

Literature: Kirilin 1968. 


These sphinx figures sit in upright, alert fashion, their female heads slightly cocked to the side, 
their wings curled up above the sides of their heads. Each rests on a rectangular pedestal, the 
sides of which are ornamented with blue and green-enameled lotus petals edged in notched wire. 
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The flattened wire hanging is attached to the back of each figure’s head and on the wire above is 
a large flower ornamented with enamel and notched wire. 

While the sphinx was a common element in Greek art, this earring type seems absent from 
surviving Greek work and may represent a tradition specific to the Black Sea northern littoral. 
A comparison may be made with a gold, unprovenanced earring, dated to the first half of the 
fourth century B.C., and presently in the Metropolitan Museum of Art.°9 In that case, a 
diminutive sphinx sits atop a boat shape ornamented with applied notched filigree. Despite its 
small size, this figure has the muscular treatment so often evident in Greek versions of the 
sphinx, while in the Three Brothers pair, the images appear more full-bodied and female in 
character, as well as more appealingly inquisitive. The fine application of enamel, here, recalls 
the polychromatic treatment of so many gold pendants, earrings, and necklaces from the 
northern Pontic region. 


I.D.2 Pendants (paired), each with a sphinx on a pedestal and birds hanging from chains. 
Hermitage. 

Deyev. Ukrainian Steppe. Fourth century B.C. 

Gold with filigree. L. 7.2 (each). 

Reproduced: Fig. 8; Scythian Art, pls. 131-132. 


The sphinxes here are considerably simpler in form than those in I.D.1: they have thick hair, 
their bodies are smooth, their wings ornamented only with conventional patterns shaped in 
wire, and their faces and bodies are much less expressive. Each sits on a pedestal bordered 
above and below by a twisted-wire braid pattern; the section between these borders is filled with 
a crude tear-shaped pattern outlined in wire. Hanging from each pendant are several chains of 
rather crude workmanship; each chain terminates in a figure of a bird. Most of these birds are 
now crushed. 

These pendants may have been part of the headdress from this burial (III.B.2). There appear 
to be no good comparisons to these omaments from outside the Pontic Scythian region. 


I.D.3 Pendants (paired), each in the form of a seated sphinx. Hermitage. 
Chertomlyk. Right bank of the Dnepr River. Ukrainian Steppe. Late fourth century B.C. 
Electrum and silver. 2.5 x 2.0 cm. (each). 


39 Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 11. 
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Reproduced: Figs. 9, 10; Scythian Art, pls. 252, 253. 
Literature: Chertomlyk, no. 116. 


These little objects are said to be temple pendants. The body of each sphinx is smooth and 
undecorated; the wings are ornamented only with several raised points, as if they were randomly 
punched from the back. Each sphinx sits upon a low, tray-like base and was hung by a wire 
attached in the back to the head. | 

These small ornaments are said to be filled with some kind of a black substance. Like the 
Deyev pendants (I.D.2), they appear to have been done by a local master even though the motif 
is Greek. 


I.D.4 Earrings, each in the form of a female standing against two lions. Museum of Ancient 
Ornaments. 

Tolstaya Mogila. Left bank of the Bazabluk River. Ukrainian Steppe. Fourth century B.C. 
Gold. 9.1 x 3.5 cm. 

Reproduced: Il’inskaya and Terenozhkin 1983: color plate featuring a crown from Tolstaya 
Mogila, between pp. 160-161. 

Literature: Mozolevskiy 1979: no. 184, pp. 135-136; Bessonova 1982. 


The standing females raise both arms above their heads, as if in invocation. Of the small lions 
we see only their forelegs and heads on either side of the women. Eight plain amphorae hang 
from the sides and the lower border of each earring. 

These earrings should be related to pairs from Lyubimovka and Mastyugino.” In all three 
pairs, the female figures wear calathus-headdresses, although the crudeness of the work renders 
that conclusion tentative. In a pair of earrings from a burial dated to the fourth century B.C., 
near the village of Velikaya Znamyanka, the female figures stand against thrones which seem 
to have lions (7) at the sides. The women wear long robes and a tall headdresses, but here their 
hands rest in their laps.*! In the case of the earrings from Tolstaya Mogila, Lyubimovka, and 
Mastyugino, the figures are sitting on or standing against thrones, from the sides of which 
appear lion-like animals; but again, these details are difficult to recognize. Bessonova has 
identified these figures as representations of a mistress of animals, referring variously to a 
goddess of the type Nana-Anahita or Aphrodite-Argimpasa. She relates the headdress and 


40 Bessonova 1982: Liberov 1965; Petrenko 1978. 
41 Zoloto stepy, no. 108. 
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posture of these figures to that found on the female figure under the handle on the large silver 
basin from Chertomlyk (VI.C.3). In that case, however, the figure’s upper body is naked and 
her lower body is hidden behind (or dissolves into) a mass of symmetrically arranged foliate 
forms. By contrast, the figures on the earrings are each fully clothed, with a long and belted 
garment. The combination of such dress, a calathus, and a lion throne would indicate that the 
figures refer to Cybel, who is frequently shown on a lion-throne.* It is not usual, however, to 
find Cybel with her arms raised; nor can that particular posture be readily connected with other 
goddess figures who came out of a Near Eastern tradition and who were sometimes associated 
either with felines or with other wild animals.** Perhaps the only possible conclusion is that 
all examples appear to represent an Asian rather than Mediterranean deity and in each case the 
workmanship indicates a master who was relatively uninterested in Hellenic decorative 
formulations. In this respect, one senses an underlying connection with the Asiatic treatment 
of Thetis, on the Bolshaya Bliznitsa pendants, with the very non-Greek treatment of the sphinx 
pendants from Three Brothers, and with what appears to be an Asian taste reflected in the 
polychromatic treatment of so many objects in Pontic Scythian jewelry. The contrast between 
this Asiatic element and a more Hellenic formulation is clarified by the comparison with a fine 
pair of gold earrings in the form of female heads, each wearing a calathus, from Panticapaeum, 
and the Nikai earrings from Pavlovsky, below. 


I.D.5 Earrings in the form of winged Nikai. Hermitage. 

Pavlovsky Barrow. Kerch Peninsula. Fourth century B.C. 

Gold. L. 4.8 cm. 

Reproduced: Splendors, pl. 273; Hoffman and Davidson 1965: fig. 12h. 
Literature: Williams and Ogden 1994: 107. 


42 E.g., a stone figure of Cybel from Panticapaeum (Kobylina 1976: pl. I, 1), and another from 
Olbia (ibid., pl. I, 5); and Knipovich 1955: fig. 3. 

See, for example, the plaques with images of females seated on a panther and a lion-griffin, 
from Bolshaya Bliznitsa (Splendors, pls. 296, 300). See, also, the type ‘Mistress of Animals’ 
(referred to by Sarianidi as ‘ruler and dragons’), represented on large gold pendants from burial 2 at 
Tillya-Tepe: she wears a high calathus, a long skirt under a belted jacket, and holds in either 
outstretched hand a twisted animal of syncretic form (Sarianidi 1985: pls. 44-47). From burial 4 at 
the same site comes a superb belt with nine plaques representing a figure seated on a large feline. The 
figure holds a bowl in one hand and rests his (?) right arm against the high neck of the feline. The 
sex of the rider is not clear, however: I believe that it is a male, in quasi-nomadic attire (ibid., pls. 
88-97). 

44 Williams and Ogden 1994: nos. 103, 107. 
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Each earring of this pair takes the form of a Nike figure in flight, her wings spread, her robe 
pressed against her body, and her right hand raised and holding a sash. The thick wire extending 
from her head is decorated with a rosette centered by a granule. 

Jewelry featuring tiny figures, in general, and this earring type, in particular, was favored in 
the Hellenistic period, and examples have been recovered from many sites outside of ancient 
Scythia.“ The delicacy of the Pavlovsky earrings distinguishes it from the large disk-pendant 
forms of Kul Oba and Bolshaya Bliznitsa. The distinction in workmanship and style between 
the Pavlovsky type and the earrings with female figures of the Tolstaya Mogila type (I.D.4) is 
even more pronounced. One must conclude that the Pavlovsky type represents imported 
objects or workmanship, and. certainly an imported taste. 


45 One of the earrings of this pair is considerably damaged and lacks one wing and the rosette. 

46 See, e.g., Higgins 1961; Marshall 1911; and Hoffman and Davidson 1965: 76-90 for a 
discussion of similar earrings, their technical details, and their motifs. The Nike figure appears 
frequently in Greek gold of the Hellenistic period, often within virtuoso compositions of precious- 
metalwork techniques (e.g., Hoffman and Davidson 1965: no. 12). See, also, e.g., Williams and 
Ogden 1994: nos. 19-21. 
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II Neck and Arm Ornaments: 
Pectorals, Torques, Necklaces, and Bracelets 


Within the Scythian tradition, the two classes of jewelry included in this section, neckwear and 
armwear, share styles, motifs, and techniques; for this reason, they will be considered together. 
Neckwear includes, here, three primary forms, to be defined in greater detail below: the pectoral, 
the torque, and the necklace. Armwear includes firm bracelets fashioned from smooth and 
rounded or twisted metal rope, and armbands made from flattened metal. Loose bracelets are 
missing from the inventory recovered from Scythian burials. The pectoral form is represented 
by only two surviving pieces, and they are significantly different in effect. 

The smaller of the two pectorals is that from Bolshaya Bliznitsa (II.A.2). Its diminutive 
size and charming representations of animals indicate that it was intended for a child or for a 
young woman. The other pectoral—certainly one of the great masterpieces of Scythian art—is 
that from Tolstaya Mogila (II.A.1). With its impressive size and weight, the pectoral was 
Clearly intended for a large adult, most likely a male. It is not easy to understand the ‘sudden’ 
appearance of the Tolstaya Mogila pectoral: within the Scythian tradition, proper, there are no 
surviving precedents. With the exception of the very. different pectoral from Bolshaya 
Bliznitsa, no similar objects have been recovered from earlier or even contemporaneous burials. 
On the other hand, we have lost so much of the original wealth of Scythian burials that it is 
impossible to know whether such an ornamental form may not have been encountered more 
frequently. 

A prime indicator of the pre-existence of a pectoral tradition is the gold pectoral from 
Ziwiyeh.? With goats, fantastic animals, and winged genii symmetrically arranged on either 
side of a stylized Tree of Life, the pectoral refers to a larger Near Eastern representational 
tradition; with its crouching felines in the narrowed ends of the lunette, it seems to make 
reference to a proto-Scythian tradition, or at least to a Central Asian nomadic tradition.° 
Although the Ziwiyeh pectoral is unusual within surviving Near Eastern art, it is not unique. 
Musche has published a number of pectorals of silver and bronze, from Urartian sites. These 
are quite small by comparison with the two Scythian pectorals.4 The relationship of such 


! Because the comments pertaining to one jewelry type, such as pectorals, apply to others as 
well, such as torques and bracelets, all commentary relating to the classes of objects in this section 
will be combined here, at the beginning. 

2 Porada 1965: pl. 37; Ghirshman 1964: pl. 137. 

3 Porada 1965: 132. 

4 Musche 1992: 237-238, pls. LKXXIX—XC. 
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pectorals to the size of a person is indicated by the figure of a male ruler from Urartu 
represented wearing a small crescent-shaped pectoral. It is clear that such a pectoral had to have 
had a ceremonial or decorative function rather than any protective function. A similar pectoral, 
crescent shaped and hanging over the upper chest, is represented on a bronze sphinx from 
Toprak-kale, now in the Hermitage.® In this case, also, the pectoral is small, more like a 
crescent-shaped pendant on a necklace than a protective covering for the chest. 

The size and openwork treatment of both pectorals from Scythian tombs actually recall the 
treatment of broad collars and funerary pectorals in ancient Egyptian art. Frequently large 
enough to cover much of the upper chest and fabricated with complex openwork, the Egyptian 
broad collar offers a theoretical precedent for the Tolstaya Mogila pectoral.’ Large openwork 
pectorals, in the form of complex and magnificent constructions of gold, stones, and glass, date 
as early as the Old Kingdom but survived as a jewelry tradition used in funerary furnishings 
down to the eve of the Scythian period.® There are, of course, many differences between the 
Egyptian forms and the Scythian pectorals: Egyptian broad collars and pectorals were made 
with many interconnected parts, usually including gold, semi-precious stones, and beads. 
Lacking clear understanding of potential interchange involving personal adornments between 
western Asia, Asia Minor, and Greece, it is difficult to propose that the sudden eruption of 
openwork gold collars or pectorals in Scythia had any relationship to Egyptian sources. 
Nonetheless, there are too many threads of continuity between the great jewelry tradition of 
ancient Egypt and Scythia to ignore. If more of the gold treasures of Greece and the 
Achaemenid world had survived, it might be possible to reconstruct a network of cultural and 
artistic interchange that would help to explain these intriguing threads. 

A significant comparison with the Tolstaya Mogila pectoral is offered by the pectoral found 
in the royal tombs at Vergina, a site from which have come a number of objects comparable to 
objects from Scythian burials. In construction, however, the Vergina pectoral differs radically 


5 Reproduced in Venedikov and Gerasimov 1973: fig. 54. 

6 Azarpay 1968: pl. 53. 

See, e.g., the reconstructed openwork collar made of gold, turquoise, and other stones and glass, 
from the burial of one of the wives of Tuthmosis III in West Thebes, 18th Dynasty, c. 1465 B.c.; and 
a painting of three musicians wearing broad collars, from a New Kingdom painting in the tomb of 
Nebamun, same site and dynasty, reign of Amenophis III, c. 1370 B.c. (Andrews 1991: pls. 103, 
126). 

8 Tbid., 127-140; and see the openwork gold pectorals from the burial of Sheshonq II, Tanis, c. 
890 B.c. (ibid., pls. 99, 120.) Andrews has pointed out that the funerary use of such ancient jewelry 
types as the pectoral continued to be reflected, even if only in painted form, as late as the Roman 
Period: on a painted and gilded stucco mummy case from Hawara, early second century A.D., the 
portrait of the deceased wears a broad painted gold collar terminating in Horus heads (ibid., pl. 186). 
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from that of Tolstaya Mogila, being a heavy fabrication of leather covered by an iron sheet and 
a frontal covering of gilded silver. The upper surface was ornamented with geometric and 
abstract motifs. Thanks to the leather backing, such a construction was wearable despite its 
weight; but it was primarily protective and offered little visual interest. Although the Vergina 
pectoral was not found in conjunction with a cuirass, its purpose was clearly to cover the neck 
area left unprotected by the wearing of the cuirass.? According to Andronicus, similar 
protective pectorals have been found in the tombs of other Thracian rulers.!° A more 
decorative pectoral tradition in Thrace is attested by a number of thin gold sheet pectorals dating 
variously from the sixth to the fourth centuries B.C.!!_ These objects vary in shape and 
ornamentation but are never analogous to the shapes of either the Tolstaya Mogila or Bolshaya 
Bliznitsa pectorals. Moreover, the Thracian objects are ornamented with abstract floral or 
geometric shapes. !2 

Both the Tolstaya Mogila and Bolshaya Bliznitsa pectorals are built up from frames of 
twisted, gold ropes. In the case of the former, there are four ropes, the thickest being that of 
the lowest border and the others progressively decreasing in size to the uppermost border. The 
four together function to hold the pectoral’s three friezes. The Bolshaya Bliznitsa pectoral is 
formed on a framework of two twisted ropes of essentially the same thickness. These ropes 
support the openwork frieze of animals and flowering stalks. Both pectorals are distinguished 
in quality and associated in style by the particular handling of their clasps. In both cases, the 
ropes and friezes create, in effect, a rigid plate that required the addition of flexible elements 
close to the terminals so thai the pectoral could be worn around the neck. In each case, the 
tapered ends of the pectoral, including flat plate and twisted ropes, are gathered together and 
either pinned or soldered to a hinge plate, itself hidden beneath a splayed collar. On the 
terminal side of the hinge, a thick flexible section of braided-wire chains is joined to the hinge; 
on both sides the joining of the braided section—to the hinge, on the one side and to the lion 


9 Andronicus 1984: 188; and for the reconstructed cuirass, ibid., 138—139. 

10 Ibid., 189. 

11 Venedikov and Gerasimov 1973: pls. 213-217b, 219-224. 

12 Two objects, said to be pectorals, are decorated with zoomorphic images. One, from Bashova 
Mogila, dated to the fifth century B.C., carries the representation of a standing feline with head 
lowered. The other, from Mushovitsa and dating to the sixth century, is called a pectoral but it is of a 
curious and atypical shape, more suggestive of a forehead band than of an object to be worn at the top 
of the chest. It is decorated with the stamped images of pigeon-like birds (ibid., pls. 213, 214). 
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head, on the other—is hidden by straight-sided collars. On both pectorals, the lion heads hold 
rings in their mouths, presumably to be joined by a silk rope or a firm clasp.!% 

The technical clarity and excellence of the terminals, combining hinge, collars, and braided 
wire, are unique within surviving ancient jewelry. There are few known examples of hinges in 
Greek jewelry contemporaneous with the Scythian period. A notable exception is offered by 
one piece, an armband in the Biblioth¢que Nationale, dating to the late fourth century B.C.14 
In this case, the hinge element joins two bowed sections that would be fastened by the 
interlocking loops in the mouths of the lion-head terminals. This hinge, however, is 
composed of a wire ring and is totally different from the pectoral hinges. In fact, within 
surviving Greek jewelry, the need for hinges is essentially non-existent: where the Achaemenid 
goldsmith may have used a permanently open circle (provided by a torque), the Greek goldsmith 
achieved a flexible surface by the use of gold straps built up from multiple interlinked, loop-in- 
loop chains.!° These would mould themselves to the wearer’s upper chest and shoulders; 
depending on their length, such flexible straps would be attached either behind the wearer’s neck 
or to her garment, at her shoulders.!® 

Pin hinges were used regularly in Egyptian jewelry as early as the New Kingdom. From 
the tomb of Tutankhamun (c. 1336-1327 B.C.) comes a massive gold bracelet composed of 
four smooth gold ropes bound together and hinged to a large gold plaque fronted by a turquoise 
cylinder.!’ Another bracelet, composed of seven gold tubes and opening along two pin hinges, 


13 Lion-head terminals occur frequently but not exclusively on Scythian jewelry. An unusual 
horse-head terminal appears on either end of a wide chain strap from Bratolyubovsky kurgan, 
Kherson Oblast’, dated to the fifth century. The horse heads are seen in profile with loops attached at 
their mouths. The filigree ornament on the long collars behind the horse heads is equally unusual, 
formed by petal shaped and long triangular-shaped wire patterns studded with gold shot. The band 
appears to have been ornamented with five gold rosettes from which hung now-lost ornaments. 
Combined with the horse-head terminals, these rosettes seem out of place. This chain strap was 
recovered from a secret cache in the burial, along with a phiale from the base of which emerge well- 
modeled horse heads and chests, and with a poletop (?) which must be associated with the phiale from 
Solokha (Zoloto stepy, cat. 120 d, e, f.). Higgins has published a bracelet made of twisted rope and 
terminating in smooth horse heads with inlaid ears, eyes, and nostrils (British Museum). The 
bracelet is unprovenanced, but Higgins suggests that it was “done for a Scythian customer by a Greek 
goldsmith of one of the Black Sea settlements” and dates it to the fifth or fourth centuries B.C. 
(Higgins 1965: p. 21, pl. 8b). 

14 Hoffman and Davidson 1965: no. 59. 

15 See, for example, a necklace from the so-called Kyme Group, latter half fourth century 
(Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 53); and a necklace said to be from western Asia Minor, of the same 
date (Hoffman and Davidson 1965: no. 37). 

16 Tbid., 5, 121. 

17 Andrews 1991: pl.139. 
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comes from the burial of Psusennes, at Tanis, c. 1039-991 B.c.!8 The principle of fixed 
hinges was frequently applied in the construction of massive pectorals; an example includes the 
hinging of the lower flap on the scarab pectoral from the burial of Sheshonq II, dated to c. 890 
B.c.!9 The established use of the true hinge in Egyptian art would suggest that the technique 
must have spread far beyond the borders of Egypt, to be used wherever there was a tradition of 
massive jewelry requiring moveable parts. 

True hinges appear on some of the gold torques from the Siberian Treasure of Peter the 
Great, housed in the Hermitage,?° but the problem of provenancing these objects creates 
insurmountable obstacles to their reliable dating and to their use as comparative material.?! 
None of this material helps to illuminate the appearance of such sophisticated hinges as one 
finds on the Tolstaya Mogila and Bolshaya Bliznitsa pectorals. A fuller understanding of the 
history of the modest hinge might shed considerable light on the origins of such massive 
objects as the Tolstaya Mogila pectoral, as well as on the possible provenance of the Siberian 
Treasure torques. 

The twisted ropes on the two pectorals refer to one of the most impressive types of 
Scythian neckware, the gold torque. Within Scythian ornamentation, the torque (the basic rope 
element of which also appears in armwear) takes the form of smooth rope or of twisted rope, to 
which notched wire or rows of granulation may be added in the gutters of the twisted base. 
Whether smooth or twisted, most torques found in Scythian burials are essentially hollow 
tubes made from strips of metal shaped around pitch, wax, or resin.22, The twisted rope 
bracelets from Bolshaya Bliznitsa and Kul Oba, however, are made from gold over bronze plaits 
(ILE.2, 3). The bronze core offered strength and massiveness while requiring less precious 
metal; it was also a technique that was used by Hellenistic goldworkers and may have derived 
from a much more ancient Near Eastern tradition of overlaying objects made from baser 
materials with gold sheets or foil. 


18 Jbid., pl. 137. 

19 Ibid., pl. 120. 

20 Rudenko 1962: pls. XIII/1, 2. 

21 It is believed that all the objects in this Treasure were plundered from burials located in the 
Kazakhstan and West Siberian Steppe, and that most of these objects date to the Scythian period (i.e. 
between the sixth and first centuries B.c.). On the basis of style one might conclude that none of 
these torques are earlier than the fourth century; and several would appear no earlier than the 
Sarmatian period. 

22 Higgins 1980: 33-34; and see McCreight 1991. 

23 Hoffman and Davidson 1965: 29. The tradition of covering wood, bronze, or even iron with 
gold was, of course, shared with the Eurasian nomads. Other sources assert that the Kul Oba bracelet 
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Torques were well known in Asian jewelry long before they make their appearance in Scythian 
art. To the extent it is possible to recreate Achaemenid jewelry traditions, torques and bracelets 
made from solid pieces of gold appear to have been a regular form of personal adornment 
(Amandry 1965). A member of the king’s guard leading the Sogdian delegation on the Apadana 
at Persepolis wears a thick, twisted rope around his neck; presumably this is a torque, worn 
with the opening at the back of the neck.?* A torque type demonstrating Achaemenid influence 
appears to have spread far into the nomadic world of Central Asia. A smooth-rope gold torque 
of spiraled form was recovered from the fifth century burial at Issyk, in East Kazakhstan.?° 
Although the basic idea of the torque terminating in animal heads may derive from the 
Achaemenid world, the particular treatment of the feline head terminals, here, is specifically 
nomadic both in motif (panther or tiger instead of lion) and in style. There are, also, a number 
of gold torques within the Siberian Treasure of Peter the Great. Several of these torques are 
made of multiple ropes or of multiple spirals of one rope.2° The spiraling variation on the 
rope torque may indicate a nomadic tradition rather than one rooted in Near Eastern jewelry, 
where one finds the same love of symmetry that characterizes more monumental Near Eastern 
traditions. Among the torques recovered from Scythian burials, there are a number that reflect 
this spiraling form. As will be indicated below in the discussion of specific pieces, these 
spiraled torques are important indicators of decorative traditions that had to have come out of 
nomadic Central Asia. 

Despite the indications on the Persepolis representation of a Persian guard, referred to 
above, where the opening of the object is evidently at the back of the neck, the Scythian 
manner of wearing torques is not fully clear. Two of the Scythian men on the Gaymanova 
vessel wear thick, twisted torques, visible on one side of their heavy beards, but the location of 
the terminals is not indicated (VI.C.2). In the case of the Solokha torque (II.B.1), it is possible 
to imagine that the lion heads, with their wire connector, would have been worn at the back of 
the neck. On the other hand, the Kul Oba torque (II.B.2) had to have been worn so that the 
bulky figures of Scythians on horses would have lain on the front of the chest. 

It was earlier noted that a number of the torques in the Siberian Collection are hinged to 
allow for the opening and closing of the two halves of the object. One smooth-roped torque 


is actually filled with a “brown resinous substance mixed with a white material,” and that the 
Bolshaya Bliznitsa bracelets have copper cores; see, e.g., Williams and Ogden 1994: 141, 182. 

24 Walser 1966: pl. 69. 

25 Akishev 1978: pls. 28, 29. 

26 Rudenko 1962: pls. XIII, XIV/2, XVIIV/3, 6. 
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terminates in two feline heads that are similar in style to those on the Issyk torque.2’ Another 
superb torque is made of two smooth tubes that overlap in the sections terminating in rampant 
lion-griffins.2® Originally these beasts must have been richly- inlaid over their heads and 
bodies. In this respect, in the general treatment of cells for inlay and for the accentuation of 
musculature, and in the vigorous power of these imaginative beasts, this torque would seem to 
be a near relative to the famous gold armlet from the Oxus Treasure, dated generally to the fifth 
or fourth century B.C. The bow-shaped armlet is usually referred to as one of the few 
remaining examples of Achaemenid goldwork, but one which demonstrates influences from the 
nomadic world of Central Asia and even South Siberia.2? The armlet and not the torque, 
however, give a better idea of the shape believed to have characterized the true Achaemenid 
torque: a single rope, open, and terminating at either end in an animal body or head (Amandry 
1965). Although hinges appear occasionally on Greek tubed armbands of the late fourth 
century, there are none on surviving Scythian torques.*° 

Torques or their simulations have been recovered from preserved burials of the Pazyryk 
period nomads in the Altay Mountains of South Siberia. In the cemeteries of Ulandryk and 
Yustyd, in the Chuya Steppe of the southeastern Altay Republic (formerly Gorno-Altayskaya 
Autonomous Oblast’), the Russian archaeologist Vladimir Kubarev has recovered materials that 
indicate an established tradition of torques and of the wearing of these torques with the opening 
and the ornamental terminals at the front of the body. In a burial from Yustyd XII, dated to the 
fifth-fourth centuries, for example, were found two wooden torque terminals carved in the form 
of rampant wolves or felines. In the same burial were found pieces. of the gold leaf covering of 
these or similar wooden terminals.3!_ In another burial from the same cemetery and 
approximate date was found part of the bronze rope of a torque to which were still attached the 
remains of a carved wooden wolf (7) covered with gold foil.*2 Similar carved terminals, pieces 
of bronze rope, and bits of gold foil have been found in many other burials from these sites.*? 
They testify to the fact that a tube-shaped neck ornament terminating in animal images, and 
most frequently in the bodies or heads of panther-like felines, was an established tradition 


27 Ibid., pl. XV. 

28 Jbid., pl. XVII. 

29 Porada 1965: 168, 170, pl. 51. 

30 See, above, the hinged armband from an unknown site, now in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and 
another from Taranto, now in a German private collection; both dated to the late fourth century B.C. 
(Hoffman and Davidson 1965: nos. 59, 60.) 

31 Kubarev 1991: kurgan 25, pl. LV/17-20. 

32 Tbid., kurgan 20, pl. XLVII/21-22. 

33 E.g., ibid., Yustyd XIV/8, 13, 16; Kubarev 1987: Ulandryk 1/12, II/7. 
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within the nomadic world as far from Scythia and Persia as the Altay Mountains, and within an 
essentially commoner population. Although one may wish to see the dominant influence of 
the Near East in the splendid torques recovered from Scythian burials, the gold-covered wooden 
and bronze objects from the Altay region advise caution. Both the Altay material and the stray 
indicators from the Achaemenid world indicate traditions that were established and in place by 
the fifth or fourth century. From where they came, whether or not they are both indebted to a 
common source, is not clear: in the absence of new discoveries, the earlier record in both parts 
of the ancient world has been effectively obliterated. Nonetheless, the essential absence of this 
ornamental type from Greek jewelry and the clear indicators of its contemporaneous existence 
in Persia, in Central Asia, and in South Siberia, allows one tentatively to conclude that the 
Scythian torques may have their immediate roots in Near Eastern traditions, but that the 
decorative form was adopted precisely because it ‘made sense’ within the larger nomadic 
tradition. The gold rope of the Achaemenid tradition and the Hellenized lions could be 
substituted for gold-foil covered bronze or wood and for the panther-like feline of the Inner 
Asian mountain zones. 

Several torques from Scythian burials are of a spiraled variety, sometimes with elongated 
terminal sections. Such spiral forms have no analogy in either Greek or Achaemenid neckware. 
They do, however, recall the large spiraled and animal-headed armbands worn by courtiers on 
relief panels from Khorsabad and dating to the late Assyrian period.*+ Whether such spiraled 
forms were used also for neckware in the same period is not clear; but the reappearance of 
spiraled forms, particularly with a treatment of the sections behind the terminals in a beaded 
fashion, would suggest that this Scythian neckware type also requires considerably more 
investigation. 

Bead-and-chain necklaces and strap necklaces made from interlinked-chains appear frequently 
in Scythian burials of the middle and late periods. The earliest such appearance among 
Scythian finds is a necklace (now in pieces) from Seven Brothers 2, where gold beads alternate 
with pod-shaped dangles ornamented with granulation.*° These necklace types involve a series 
of ornaments connected by some kind of chain or thread, or a series of ornaments alternating 
with bead-like elements. An example of the former derives from Novosel’tsy 4 (II.D.4), in 
which the primary ornamental element is a relief Demeter (?) head from which dangle one or 
two amphorae. The elements were presumably threaded along a now-lost chain or wire. The 
bead-and-chain type is represented by the necklace from Karagodeuashkh (II.D.5), where beads 


34 B.g., Frankfort 1970: fig. 198. 
35 Splendors, fig. 41. 
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alternate with bundled-wheat plaques along the length of the invisible wire connector. The 
strap necklace type is magnificently represented by a necklace from Bolshaya Bliznitsa (II.D.1) 
and by a simpler form, from the Pavlovsky burial.*° In contrast:to pectorals and torques, both 
the strap and bead-and-chain necklace types derive from Hellenistic traditions, where such 
necklaces seem to have been used only by women. Within the Scythian context, the evidence 
is not as clear: although the strap necklace from Bolshaya Bliznitsa and the bead-and-chain 
necklace: from Karagodeuaskh were both worn by women, the bead and pendant necklace from 
Seven Brothers 2 was found on the body of a male skeleton, together with a smooth rope 
torque and the remains of another gold beaded necklace.?’ This circumstance suggests yet 
another manner in which foreign elements would be reworked by the receiving Scythian 
Culture; it also suggests that there may have been an earlier tradition within the nomadic world 
that encouraged or permitted the adoption of female jewelry for male purposes. 

The necklaces with beads or dangles, like many of the earrings and temple pendants, have a 
limited variety of ornamental elements. They include what are called here ‘amphorae-shapes,” 
buds, and three-lobed pods (sometimes referred to as ‘blades’). In addition, one finds acorns and 
bundles of wheat, all of which strongly suggest references to fertility dieties or to specific 
goddesses.3® It is not clear if we are justified in saying that these several elements truly carried 
meaning within their Scythian context: that they were understood symbols of fertility, for 
example, and were deliberately carried into death. It is just as possible that such elements had 
become conventionalized signs, more valued for their ornamental possibilities and their 
traditional use than for any specific meaning. Other than the example of the Novosel’tsy 
necklace (II.D.4), the use of dangling human heads as ornamental motifs was unusual within 
Scythia, although more common in other arenas of Mediterranean gold work.°9 An exception 
is Offered by a necklace with enamelled rosettes, amphorae pendants, and pendant heads of a 
horned and bearded god, from a fourth century burial at Panticapaeum.”” 


36 Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 106. 

37 Splendors, 40. 

38 Regarding female deities, see Berger 1985 and Burkert 1985. 

39 See, e.g., a fine necklace said to be from Taranto and dated to the mid-fourth century B.C., 
where large female heads alternate with small female head pendants (Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 
135). The large heads may be compared with those composing a pair of earrings, referred to above, 
from Panticapaeum (ibid., no. 103). In that case, however, the female heads wear calathi ornamented 
with a broad palmette and lotus motif, reminiscent of the broad motifs of that type on neckware of 
the Kul Oba torque type. 

49 Jbid., no. 94. 
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Bracelets in the form of coiling snakes shaped from flattened bands were favored in Greece and 
Asia Minor beginning in the fourth century,*! but they are absent from Scythian burials before 
the late fourth century and presumably were not favored by the non-Greek population. The 
Closest analogy from a Scythian burial is provided by the pair of flat spiraled bracelets 
terminating in hippocampi, from Karagodeuashbkh (II.E.4). Distantly related are a pair of sheet- 
gold bracelets with disconnected ends, from Kul Oba (II.E.5). This type has no immediate 
Greek references, as far as I know; it appears to combine the open-ended aspect of the rope 
bracelet, related to the torque, and the closed band bracelets that appear to have been Greek in 
origin.*2 

Among the Scythians, the most favored bracelet type appears to have been that formed from 
a twisted or smooth rope terminating in a modeled element. In many cases the ropes would be 
hollow or filled with an originally flexible material such as pitch. In other cases, however, the 
rope was formed from gold over bronze.*? These rope bracelets derive from an Achaemenid 
form, that referred to by Amandry as the primary type of Achaemenid jewelry. It is believed, 
however, that Achaemenid bracelets, including rope and animal terminals, were crafted from one 
solid piece of metal.*° The Greek variation on this theme included a rope, to the ends of which 
would be fitted the separately crafted animal terminals.*° In addition to the essentially 
constructed form of the Hellenized version of the Achaemenid bracelet, one may note several 
other distinctions: in the Hellenized form, the bracelet becomes rounded, as if part of an 
incomplete circle, while the Achaemenid bracelet is characteristically bow-shaped. This shape 
is demonstrated by the Vouni bracelet, but also by the famous bracelet from the Oxus Treasure, 


41 See Hoffman and Davidson 1965: nos. 65-67. 

42 See, e.g., a gold band bracelet decorated with repoussé mythological scenes, attached wire 
rosettes, and borders of granulation or notched wires, from Kul Oba, fourth century (Scythian Art, pl. 
180). 

43 See above, note 68. 

44 Amandry 1965: 585. 

45 E.g., the gold bracelet from Vouni, Cyprus (ibid., pl. 142, fig. 3). The Achaemenid bracelet 
type appears to derive from older Near Eastern traditions. Wall paintings from Tell Ahmar, dating to 
the eighth century, indicate a typical Assyrian form of bracelet that seems to have been neither flat 
nor in the form of a twisted rope; it was rather somewhat modeled and with open ends worn on either 
the upper or under side of the wrist. The ornamented side of the bracelet is usually marked by a floral 
or medallion form. Neither ornament reappears on bracelets from Scythian burials. Cf. Parrot 1961: 
pls. 112-117. | 

46 The example Amandry offers for the Greek variation is a gold bracelet with twisted rope and 
with ram-headed terminals, from Eolide in Thrace (Amandry 1965: pl. 142, fig. 4); and see a pair of 
bracelets that appear to be virtually the same, from western Asia Minor, dated to the fourth century 
B.C.; and a more Hellenized variation on that theme in a bracelet from Mottola (Hoffman and 
Davidson 1965: no. 57, pp. 160-162). 
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solid-cast and terminating in the bodies of winged griffins. It is repeated in a pair of gold 
torques found in an Achaemenid grave of the fourth century at Susa.*’ This pair is also solid- 
cast, with terminals in the shape of feline heads and with the felines’ ‘manes’ indicated by areas 
of cloisonné. 

One may ask how such objects would have been worn, or even if they were worn. The 
armlet from the Oxus Treasure is 11.5 cm. in width. Such a size would make it difficult to fit 
over anything but a small hand and to wear such a shape on the upper arm would be rather 
uncomfortable. More problematic are a pair of objects, called torques, from Susa. Their 
diameter is given as being approximately 20 cm., making them too small to fit over a person’s 
head in order to be worn on the neck, and too large to be carried on the arm. The solution to 
this question may be offered by the representations of tribute bearers, at Persepolis. There are 
several figures who bear large torque or armband-like objects. Within the delegation identifed 
by Walser as that of the Medes, two figures carry pairs of large oyal objects that show a 
thickening on one of the long sides.*® The objects carried by a third Mede appear to have a 
slight opening between two enlarged sections on one of the long sides. Here, as in all other 
cases, the men grasp the objects, one in each hand, around the plain long side. Within the 
Syrian delegation, one tribute bearer is shown carrying two similar objects in a like manner.*? 
Here the long sides of the objects are straightened and the side held forward by the Syrian is 
ornamented by pairs of massive, backturned, griffin-forebodies. Where the thrusting forelegs of 
the animals meet, it is possible to imagine some kind of a looped clasp. The stone of the 
Apadana section with the frieze of the Sogdian delegation is damaged and unclear, but there, 
also, one of the Sogdians appears to be carrying at least one similar object, the details of which 
are not visible.°° Most interesting, however, are the large torques or armlets carried by one of 
the members of the Scythian delegation.>! These smooth-roped objects are ellipsoid in shape 
and grasped, one in each hand, on the long plain sides. On both objects, the other sides, facing 
out as if in formal presentation, have confronting, hornless, ram-headed terminals. In so far as 
it is possible to discern style in these objects, the treatment of the rams’ heads is distinctly 
Achaemenid.>? 


47 Porada 1965: pl. 51. 

48 Walser 1966: pls. 8, 31. 

49 Ibid., pls. 13, 47. 

50 Jbid., pl. 24. 

51 Jbid., pls. 57, 58. 

52 Compare, for example, the rams’ heads on two bracelets said to be from western Asia Minor, 
dated to the late fourth century and published as examples of Greek jewelry (Hoffman and Davidson 
1965: no. 57). 
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The images of tributaries from Persepolis are believed to date from the reign of Xerxes (486— 
465 B.C.) and thus are earlier than most of the torques and armbands surviving from Scythian 
burials. The reliefs affirm that the massive torque or armband was associated not only with the 
Scythians but also with a number of other peoples from the region of West and Central Asia. 
Whether the stylistic differences indicated by the carvers of the Apadana reliefs are to be taken 
as accurate indicators is a legitimate question, but one that will not be pursued here. More to 
the point is the possibility raised by these reliefs that this jewelry form may not have been 
specifically Achaemenid in the first place and, in the second, that its unusual shape may reflect 
an early purpose: that objects with this oval shape and made from massive gold were intended 
to be carried in ceremonial contexts. Such a purpose would help to explain the bowed shapes 
of the Oxus armlet and the Susa torques: such shapes would be far easier to carry with the 
animal terminals facing outward than would the circular shapes of the Greek or Scythian rope 
bracelets. This ritual use would also help to explain the peculiar shape of the bracelet with 
lion heads from Ziwiyeh, dated to the late eighth or seventh century.°? Such a ‘bracelet’ would 
seem to be awkward and uncomfortable to wear as a piece of jewelry.>4 

Surviving materials indicate, therefore, that the Greeks and the Scythians preferred a 
variation on the theme of the Achaemenid bracelet or armlet; but it is not clear if this variation 
was introduced by Greeks and adopted by Scythians, or the reverse.5> Many of the surviving 
‘Greek’ examples come, in fact, from Scythian burials; those that have non-Black Sea 
provenances are not dated any earlier than the late fourth century.°° Bracelets associated with 
Scythian burials indicate that the craftsmen exploited the possibilities inherent in an essentially 
constructive form. As in the case of the torque, the addition of terminals aesthetically 
necessitated the addition of a collar behind the sculptured terminal in order to mask the point of 


53 Porada 1965: pl. 39. 

54 One other bit of evidence helps to confuse the issue further. On a fragment of a Greek vessel 
published by Jacobsthal without provenance, Europa wears a diadem, a necklace, several pins in her 
clothing, and on her left arm is an armlet with what appear to be animal-headed terminals. The 
armband is clearly worn up on her forearm, just below the elbow, and with the terminals on the inside 
of her arm (Jacobsthal 1956: fig. 335). 

55 In making this statement, I do not intend to distinguish Greek goldsmiths from their Scythian 
counterparts; as I indicate elsewhere in this study, the question of who did the goldwork for Scythian 
patrons needs to be reopened and left open. The introduction of a new jewelry form, such as is 
represented by the non-Achaemenid rope bracelets, refers as much to the taste and requirements of a 
patron as to the innovation of the responsible craftsman. 

E.g., the pair of bracelets from western Asia Minor or the hinged armband from Taranto, both 
dated to the late fourth century (Hoffman and Davidson 1965: nos. 57, 60). See, also, an interesting 
pair of bracelets, said to be from the region of Thessaloniki and dated to the late fourth century, in 
which gold ram-head terminals are set on rock-crystal hoops (Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 32). 
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its join to the rope. In the case of Scythian arm ornaments, necessity led to a pleasing 
elaboration whereby the collar often became a significant decorative element within the whole 
ensemble. 

It is possible that a close study of the collars of pectorals, torques, and bracelets would yield 
a clearer sense of workshops and provenance. This may be illustrated here by reference to a few 
elements that distinguish a series of objects from Scythian burials. The parts composing the 
narrowing ends and fastening elements of the pectorals have been identified as including the 
inner collar overlaying the pinned ropes and functioning as the first hinge-plate; the central 
collar holding one end of the flat braid and functioning as the second hinge plate; and the lion 
head, with its outer collar. On the Bolshaya Bliznitsa pectoral, the first hinge plate is slightly 
splayed toward the rear, reflecting the increasing width of the pectoral proper. Its surface is 
decorated with a number of elements: borders of notched wire, upper and lower friezes of petal 
forms opening into the center of the plate surface, and complex S-shaped spirals studded with 
granules and filling the center of the plate surface. The second hinge collar is covered with 
tendrils in a broad curve-countercurve pattern. The collars behind the lions’ heads repeat some 
of the elements of the first hinge-plate: within borders of notched wire is contained the larger 
section of the surface filled with S-shaped wire pattern; just behind the animal head, a row of 
petals originally filled with green or blue enamel opens in the direction of the hinge. The 
broad surface of this collar area gives easily onto the patterned manes and stylized, wrinkled 
faces of the lions. 

The similarity of parts on the Tolstaya Mogila pectoral, including inner collar, hinge, 
central collar, braid, outer collar and lion head, indicates either that this technology was 
generally known (despite the paucity of surviving instances) or that the two pectorals were done 
in the same workshop. The motifs ornamenting these parts are, however, distinctively 
different. On the Tolstaya Mogila pectoral, the broad inner collar is ornamented with a 
magnificent wire pattern of alternating lotus and palmettes. These emerge from a pattern of 
broad curves and counter-curves arranged horizontally along the lower edge of the collar. That 
lower edge is framed by a frieze of petals opening towards the lotus-palmette ornament, and by 
several rows of wire ornament. The other edge of the collar, just before the hinge, is 
ornamented only by a row of notched wire. In contrast to the outer collar on the Bolshaya 
Bliznitsa pectoral, this one achieves its monumental effect in part because this inner collar, 
with its expanding floral elements, anticipates the shape of the lion heads. The central collar or 
second hinge-plate is covered with a curve-countercurve pattern similar to, but more extended 
than, that on the Bolshaya Bliznitsa pectoral. The outer collar repeats the stately lotus and 
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palmette pattern; the floral elements open toward the lion heads from which they are separated 
only by a fine border of notched wire. 

The broad and graceful floral pattern emerging from horizontal scrolls and combined with a 
frieze of petals is, I would argue, a distinguishing aspect of gold work completed for Scythian 
patrons. No less characteristic is the manner in which the width and generous ornamentation of 
the collar-hinge section afford to the lion heads a substantiality appropriate to the pectoral 
itself. Both characteristics repeat themselves on a number of other fine objects from Scythian 
burials. Perhaps the earliest instance appears on the torque with lion head terminals from 
Solokha (II.B.1). A similar motif, albeit with the floral elements inverted in direction, is used 
on the bracelet with sphinx terminals from Kul Oba (II.E.3). Superb examples of the lotus- 
palmette motifs ornament the torque terminal with lion head from Kul Oba (fig. 18) and the 
elaborated collars of the Kul Oba torque with horsemen terminals (II.B.2). On this torque, the 
ends of the collar covering the insertion of the twisted rope are filled with the S-shaped patterns 
and braided wire noted on the Bolshaya Bliznitsa pectoral. A similar combination of motifs 
found separately on the two pectorals appears on the gold mounting of a whetstone from 
Talayev barrow, and again on the mounting of a whetstone from Malaya Bliznitsa, although 
there the mounting is also ornamented with triangulated masses of granulation.°” The large 
floral motif with petal frieze appears on the collar behind the rampant lions and sheep on two 
pairs of bracelets from Bolshaya Bliznitsa (II.E.1, 2) and on the collar of a strap torque from 
Kurjip Barrow (II.G.8). The fullness, grace, and even monumentality of the basic lotus- 
palmette motif on all these objects is, in effect, related to the palmette, tendril, and floral motif 
covering the body of the Chertomlyk amphora (VI.E.1). In all cases, also, the expanding parts 
of the floral motifs serve to reveal rather than hide the smooth metal ground beneath them.*%8 

A few comparisons help to demonstrate that this handling of collar ornament and the 
resulting sense of balance between the body of the object and the terminal motifs are specific 
aspects of work done for Scythian patrons. On the fourth century bracelets from western Asia 
Minor, mentioned earlier, the ram heads are modeled in a manner sug gesting the Greek 
softening of a fundamentally Persian animal motif. That softening is revealed, also, in the 
notched wire horns.°? More obvious, however, is the manner in which the collars of the 


57 Scythian Art, pls. 175 177. 

58 For an application of this collar motif to small earrings, see the female head pendants from 
Panticapaeum (Williams and Ogden 1994: no.103). 

59 Hoffman and Davidson 1965: no. 57. These horns may be contrasted, for example, with the 
more substantial horns on the griffin bracelet from the Oxus Treasure; but the protruding griffin 
horns strongly suggest that this bracelet would not be worn. The smaller horns on the Ionian 
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Ionian bracelets are treated: with diminutive palmettes isolated within the plain surface of the 
narrow collar and with the join of the rope and collar disguised by tooth-shaped petals, the 
resulting whole is considerably more delicate in effect than is the case with either the lion or 
sheep bracelets from Bolshaya Bliznitsa. On a bracelet with lion head terminals from Eretria, 
on another bracelet, unprovenanced, but also dating to the late fourth century,®° and on an 
unprovenanced strap bracelet with the same date,®! the collar ornamentation is composed of 
spirals, floral elements, or a combination thereof; in each case, also, there is a marked 
narrowing of the collar area or of the rope directly behind the collar, thereby weakening the 
strength of the lion heads. A hinged armband from Taranto, also dated to the fourth century,°2 
is a good example of the manner in which the lion heads are weakened by the radical narrowing 
of collar and rope. Here, however, the collars are larger and their notched wire and enamel 
Ornament recalls that of the Chertomlyk amphora type; but in addition to the difference in size, 
one should note the more rigid and angular curves of the Taranto armband motif in contrast to 
either the larger and more open curves on the Chertomlyk ornament or the lotus and palmette 
motifs on the Kul Oba materials mentioned above. One torque from a late Scythian burial, the 
Talayev barrow near Simferopol (II.C.1), demonstrates this marked narrowing of collar and rope 
and the consequent softening of effect of the lion head terminals. On this object, also, one 
finds a treatment of the collar ornament that is unusual within the larger context of Scythian 
jewelry of the fourth century.® 


bracelets, curling much closer to the head, would present less of a problem to the wearer. One may 
find contraditions to this general rule, however, albeit in unprovenanced materials; see, e.g., the pair 
of bracelets said to be from Thessaloniki (above, note 102), where the ram heads are provided with 
solid horns. 

60 To this group may be added a bracelet published by Hoffman and Davidson (ibid., fig. 61a) but 
without identifying text. 

1 Ibid., fig. 61b, and nos. 62, 63. 

62 Ibid., no. 60, fig. 60 a, 60b; and see Marshall 1911: nos. 1968, 1969; and cf. no. 1973. 

63 A pair of bracelets from a burial at Temir-Gora (Hermitage; Hoffman and Davidson 1965: fig. 
61c) may be the exception that proves the rule. The twisted-rope bracelets are characterized by the 
marked narrowing of the collar and rope behind the lion-head terminals. As in the case of the 
bracelets from western Asia Minor and, with a slight variation, as in the case of the bracelet from 
Eretria, the point where the rope enters the collar is covered by a tooth-shaped petal pattern. Here as 
elsewhere the cut aspect of this tooth-shaped fringe creates a visually weaker connection than is the 
case with a straight-edged join (as in the case of the Solokha or Kul Oba torques.) However, the 
collars on the Temir-Gora bracelet are ornamented with large alternating palmettes and lotus flowers. 
It is possible that the Temir-Gora bracelets represent what happened when Hellenized taste was 
exerted within a tradition that also produced the torques and bracelets found in Scythian burials of the 
late fourth century: where the Scythian patron preferred a kind of monumentality and substance, the 
more Hellenized patron preferred softer, more delicate forms. 
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I.A Pectorals 


II.A.1 Pectoral with four twisted ropes, three representational friezes, and lion-head terminals. 
Museum of Ancient Ornaments. | 

Tolstaya Mogila. Left bank of the Bazabluk River. Ukrainian Steppe. Fourth century B.C. 
Gold with filigree and enamel. D. 30.6 cm. 

Reproduced: Figs. 11-14; Scythian Art, pls. 118-121; Zoloto stepy, no. 104, illustrations pp. 
387-393. . 
Literature: Mozolevskiy 1972; Mozolevskiy 1979: no. 135, pp. 73-93; Rudolf 1991; 
Machinskiy 1978. 


This pectoral is one of the most complex objects to be recovered from Scythian burials. The 
large collar-like form is based on four twisted ropes that diminish in diameter from the lowest, 
outer rope to the upper and inner rope. Notched wires accentuate the gutters of the twisted 
ropes; these have been pinned into the collar of the hinge constructions as described above.® 
The upper and lower friezes held between the ropes are completed in openwork; the central 
frieze is composed of a solid plate pinned between the two inner ropes and forming the ground 
for.a fine floral ornament. 

The decorative elements in this central frieze are composed of strong wires shaped into 
curled tendrils, on which are superimposed three-dimensional flowers, leaves, and modeled 
birds. Centering the composition is a superb acanthus leaf construction, before which sits a 
pecking bird. Several of the flowers have retained some of their original blue or green enamel. 
Almost all the flowers are rimmed or their petals picked out by a fine notched wire; several of 
the flowers retain in their centers a large granule of gold. The whole wire-based ornament of 
this frieze is pinned into place by small wires that pierce the smooth, gold ground and are 
secured in the back. For all the essential balance of the ornament on either side of the center, 
there is no rigid symetry: the sculptured birds, for example, on either side of the central axis, 
vary in their positions and placement. A number of elements have been lost or otherwise 
damaged. | 

The lower, openwork frieze is dominated by images of animals modeled in the half-round 
and organized around the theme of predation. In the very center of the frieze two large winged 


64 See the introductory comments to this section for a discussion of the collar, hinge, chain strap 
sections, and lion-head terminals. For a developed discussion of the chronology of Hellenistic 
period bracelet terminals in the form of lion heads, ram heads, inter alia, see Pfrommer 1990: 95- 
125. 
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griffins savage a horse, while on either side of that central group the same scene is repeated 
with variations in the postures of the stricken animals and their predators. To the right of this 
central grouping, a powerful boar confronts a lioness while his hind quarters are crushed by the 
weight of an attacking lion. Beyond that, in the diminishing space of the open frieze tip, a dog 
chases a rabbit and two grasshoppers confront each other at the narrowest tip. On the opposite 
left side of the pectoral (as one views it), a lioness and lion attack an antlered deer and the group 
of dog, rabbit, and grasshoppers is repeated. | 

The upper frieze is also organized in an approximate symmetry on either side of the central 
figures. These are two mature Scythians, stripped to the waist and kneeling as they prepare a 
fleece. The man on the left side has curly, thick hair held back by a headband, and he wears a 
full and curly, short beard. The figure opposite him has longer hair, the texture of which 
suggests locks. He pulls the fleece with his left hand while with his right he points in the 
direction of his partner. What that gesture and intentional glance mean is not clear, but they 
are so deliberate as to suggest intention. Above and between the figures, a gorytus with its 
bow hangs on the inner rope, while another gorytus and bow lie on the second rope, just below 
the pointing man. On either side of this group are arranged images suggestive of quiet well- 
being. To the right of the central figures, a mare suckles her foal and a cow glances back at her 
resting calf. As the space diminishes, a young boy is seen milking an ewe. He leans forward, 
attentive to his task, catching the milk in a large vessel. The ewe is textured with a stylized 
curl suggesting the animal’s tight fleece. Beyond this group, a goat kneels, a resting lamb 
looks back, and a bird with half-opened wings completes the frieze. On the opposite side, a 
Stallion (?) scratches its foreleg with its hindleg as it stretches its head to the next cow; beneath 
the stallion’s neck rests a foal. The cow suckles her calf, while before her another youth 
appears to have just finished milking the ewe in front of him. He turns out to the viewer, 
holding a large amphora. Like the young boy on the other side of the frieze, this one has thick 
hair and a youthful appearance. Beyond the ewe and overlapping the upper rope is a billy-goat 
that appears to be rising or settling down. Before it stands a young ram (?), scratching its head 
with its hind leg. The frieze closes here, as on the other side, with a bird that is either settling 
down or preparing to take flight. 

The sense of reality and vitality of the elements in all three friezes is extraordinary. One 
finely sculptured bird, for example, sits on the edge of a blossom picked out by wires and 
seems about to peck at its center. Another bird, to the left of the central acanthus, turns its 
head to preen its back feathers. On the lower frieze, the textures of the lions’ and horses’ 
manes, the feathers of the griffins’ wings, and the rough bristles of the boar are beautifully 
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rendered. The only imaginative texturing occurs in the case of the dotting of the animals called 
here ‘lionesses.’ They are covered with small groups of dots that may have been intended to 
refer to the spotting of a leopard, but are not accurate for a lioness. Beyond the realism and its 
variations, however, one cannot but be impressed with the deliberate evocation of a state of 
being, or mood. The animal predation detailed on the lower frieze is vivid, but none of the 
prey (horses, boar, or deer) are represented as either dead or dying, and the small, playful figures 
of dogs, rabbits, and grasshoppers temper the savagery suggested in the larger groups. With 
these contradictions between predation and vitality, the frieze seems to be referring to some 
kind of natural law. The tendril frieze, also, refers to the natural world but with a great sense of 
lyricism. The upper frieze clearly refers to the world of human society and the flocks that 
support human life. A sense of intense well-being is reflected in the quiet activities of men and 
animals. | 

The pectoral impresses one by the massive amount of gold and the technical aspects of its 
working. Even with pieces missing, the pectoral now weighs about 1145 grams (over 2.4 
Ibs.) and is composed of more than 160 parts, excluding from that number the pins and some 
decorative wires. Most of the figures of animals, men, birds, some of the floral elements, 
and implements (vessels, goryti) were cast and soldered or pinned to the frame. Many of the 
flowers were prepared out of gold sheet and ornamented with notched wire and enamel. The 
back of the pectoral reveals the manner in which parts were cast, pinned, and soldered together 
to form this complex construction. 

Many scholars have attempted to find an organized meaning in the images and ornaments of 
this pectoral. It has been suggested that the seasonal time referred to here must be late spring 
or early summer: thus would be explained the suckling of young animals and the fact that the 
deer attacked by lions has a bit of epidermis hanging from the fresh growth of its antlers. On 
the other hand, the appearance of the stallion and billy-goat in the upper frieze and the 
preparation of the sheep’s fleece seem to refer to autumn and the time in the nomads’ lives 
when animals are slaughtered and pelts prepared with soured milk. The lower frieze, with its 
combination of real and fantastic animals, may symbolize not so much simple animal 
predation as the turning of seasons, when the fullness of summer gives way to the death of 
winter.©” 


65 Rudolf 1991. 

66 bid. 

67 For further discussion of the meaning of this piece, see under the Chertomlyk amphora 
(VI.E.1). 
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Although the tendril motif in the central frieze recalls examples on other Hellenistic period 
jewelry, it is not possible to find close analogies. A gold openwork diadem in the Stathatos 
Collection® recalls, if it does not duplicate, the wire tendril on the pectoral. On the diadem, 
the tendril forms an openwork between thick wire borders. It is composed of a spiraling 
rinceau from which sprout buds and leaves. In the front of the diadem is a wire Herakles knot, 
within which stands a naked Eros. In this piece, the lyrical curls of the wire tendrils recall the 
pectoral tendril motif but with much more encumbering ornament. An even more elaborate 
wire tendril motif can be found on a diadem in the Museum of Salonica,®? on another from the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts,’ and on the diadem recovered from the so-called ‘Philip’s 
Tomb,’ at Vergina.’! None of these examples come close, however, to duplicating the grace 
and beauty of the pectoral’s tendril ornament. Indeed, the only comparable ornament is the 
much broader version of this motif on the Chertomlyk amphora (V1.E.1). 

A number of scholars have assumed that the pectoral was part of the battle regalia of the 
chief warrior buried at Tolstaya Mogila.’? In fact, the pectoral was not found on the body of 
the man but rather in a separate dromos off the central chamber. There, together with the 
sword with gold handle and scabbard (VIII.C.5), a bronze candelabra, and a few other objects, it 
was overlooked by the robbers who penetrated into the burial chamber. This is not to say that 
the pectoral was not worn by the main male buried here, but one must question the practicality 
of wearing such an object in battle. The openwork, as well as the softness of the metal itself, 
offer inferior protective covering. The protruding elements could seriously hamper movement, 
even without damage to the pectoral itself. Finally one may seriously question whether the 
Scythian owner of such a highly visible and magnificent piece would have chosen to wear it in 
battle; it is easier to imagine that it was a part of a ceremonial regalia. 


IJ.A.2 Pectoral with a frieze of animals and floral elements, two twisted ropes, and lion-head 
terminals. Hermitage. 

Bolshaya Bliznitsa. Taman Peninsula. Fourth century B.C. 

Gold with enamel. D. 18.4 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 15; Scythian Art, pls. 255-56; Splendors, pl. 295. 


68 Amandry I: no. 217, pl. XXXI, fig. 45. 

69 Amandry III: fig. 144) 

70 Hoffman and Davidson 1965: no. 3. 

71 Andronicus 1984: pls. 158, 159. 

72 Chernenko 1975, 1981; Rolle 1989: pl. 42. 
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Two twisted ropes of approximately the same width, their gutters accented by notched wire, 
enclose an openwork frieze of goats and sheep. Some of the animals are in postures of 
playfulness, others are resting. In both narrowing ends of the frieze, a dog runs towards a 
crouching rabbit. Holding the larger animals in place are flat posts to which are attached 
flowers bordered with notched wire. Some of their petals retain a bluish enamel and the centers 
of the flowers are marked by gold shot. In the upper part of the frieze are the remains of gourd- 
shaped objects and some connecting tendrils. Bordering the frieze proper, and held within the 
ropes, are lotus-petal friezes. The terminals are each composed of a splayed inner collar, a 
hinge, a section of an interlinked-chain strap, and the lion-head terminal proper; these parts have 
been discussed previously. The strap sections have now lost their flexibility, but at one time 
they would have functioned with the hinges to allow this small pectoral to lie easily around the 
neck of a young woman or child. An attaching ribbon or pin would have been threaded through 
the rings held in the lions’ mouths. | 

The pectoral has been stained by fire; fire may also have been responsible for the extensive 
damage to the elements in the frieze. The larger animals appear to have been cast and soldered 
to the frames and to the vertical posts with flowers. 

While the general finish of this pectoral is less refined than that of the Tolstaya Mogila 
pectoral, and while there are some minor differences in the treatment of the terminal segments, 
there are significant similarities, also. The animals are lively, charming, and graceful, the 
twisted ropes well done, and the general shape of the collar accords, of course, with that of the 
larger and more handsome pectoral. The manner in which animals diminish in size and activity 
and the manner in which the narrowest ends of the frieze are filled with dogs chasing rabbits 
recall, also, the Tolstaya Mogila pectoral. It would not be difficult to imagine that the 
craftsman responsible for this object was familiar with the preparation of the other, perhaps 
even worked in the same workshop. 


II.B Torques with twisted ropes 


II.B.1 Twisted-rope torque with lion-head terminals. Hermitage. 

Solokha. Left bank of the Dnepr River at the Kakhovka Reservoir. Ukrainian Seppe: Early 
fourth century B.C. 

Gold with filigree and enamel. 30.0 x 26.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Figs. 16, 17; Scythian Art, pls.122-123. 
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Literature: Solokha, no. 33. 


This torque is composed of a twisted, gold tube, its gutters accentuated by notched wire. The 
beautifully modeled lion heads terminating the torque are represented with their ears flat back 
against their heads, as if in rage. Their open mouths hold the thick wire by which this large 
torque was attached. At the back of the lions’ heads, the collar is introduced by several rows of 
notched wires and by a band of lotus petals, opening backwards toward the torque. The collars 
are ornamented with an elegant, broad pattern of alternating lotus and palmette motifs.’> The 
lotus petals and palmettes still retain some of the original blue enamel. 

The torque is filled with a heavy, solid material, lending the object considerable weight. 
The rope is pinned into the collar; the ends of the pins on either side of the collar are clearly 
visible. The treatment of the lion heads and of the collars are similar to those of the single 
torque terminal from Kul Oba (fig. 18). Similar, also, is the use of beaded encircling wires and 
the collar ornamentation with lotus buds, palmettes, filigree and enamel. The collars behind 
the lion-head terminals may be compared with the terminals of a bracelet from Three Brothers, 
said to be made from gold over bronze.”4 | 

This torque was found on the neck of the man buried with the gold comb (III.C.1). 


II.B.2 Twisted-rope torque with terminals in the form of Scythian riders. Hermitage. 
Kul Oba. Kerch Peninsula. Fourth century B.C. 

Gold with enamel and filigree. D. 25.8 cm. 

Reproduced: Figs. 19, 20; Scythian Art, pls. 126-127; Splendors, pis. 201-202. 
Literature: Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 81. 


With a rope made from six gold rods twisted together, this combination of rope and terminals 
has a considerable weight (460.5 grams).’> The ends of the torque terminate in long collars 
that end in the modeled figures of two bearded Scythian riders.’© The remaining horses’ reins 
are made of thin gold wires, and the realistic textured treatment of the horses’ manes and men’s 


73 See discussion at the beginning of this section. 

74 Kirilin 1965: fig. 6, 1. 

73 There is some opinion that the rope is made from gold over bronze. A similar use of gold over 
bronze has been proposed in the case of a number of bracelets discussed below, e.g., those from 
Bolshaya Bliznitsa with lion terminals and the bracelet terminating in sphinx half-bodies, from Kul 
Oba (II.E.1, 3); but see the objections noted in Williams and Odgen 1994: 141, 182. 

76 It is difficult to determine whether the horsemen and their horses are solid cast or fashionioned 
out of a heavy gold sheeting. 
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hair is outstanding. Despite their small size, there is an immediacy in the expressive and 
lifelike treatment of the figures, recalling that of the figures on the Tolstaya Mogila pectoral 
and Chertomlyk amphora. As was indicated in Chapter Four, there are no Greek precedents for 
this degree of naturalism in combination with the expression of psychological attention. 

The collars behind the riders combine a number of elements which are found elsewhere and 
frequently on fourth century Scythian goldwork: ‘braided’ wires, lotus-petal friezes, and S- 
shaped spirals picked out with granules of gold. The large part of the collar is make up of 
palmette and half-palmette motifs; they, like the lotus petals, were originally filled with biue 
and green enamel and appear to have been the work of the craftsman responsible for the Kul 
Oba torque terminal, referred to above. In its fine exploitation of enamelled areas, this torque, 
like the single terminal, continues the interest in coloristic effects noted with reference to 
Scythian earrings and temple pendants. 

Within the body of surviving torques, this torque is absolutely unique. It was intended to 
be worn with the figures over the wearer’s chest rather than behind the head. The use of such 
extended terminal collars is unusual but effective, lending breadth and grace to the whole 
composition. As much as any object, this torque testifies to the significant role of the 
Scythian patron, if not, also, of a Scythian craftsman, in the detailed conception of goldwork 
intended for Scythian tastes. 


IL.C Torques with smooth ropes 


I1.C.1 Smooth-rope torque with lion-head terminals. Hermitage. 
Talayev barrow. Crimea. Fourth century B.C. 

Gold with filigree. D. 23.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Figs. 21, 22; Scythian Art, pls.236—237. 
Literature: Mantsevich 1957. 


This torque is based on a solid-gold rope. The lion heads, with their laid-back ears and rough 
manes, are similar to those on the previously discussed Solokha and Kul Oba torque terminals, 
but executed in a less refined manner. Where the animals’ heads meet the collar there is a 
noticable constriction in the width of the torque; in this respect, the whole appears closer in 
feel to objects from a non-Scythian context” than to the Solokha and Kul Oba torques. The 


uu E.g., armband from Taranto, late fourth century B.c. (Hoffman and Davidson 1965: no. 60). 
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ornamentation of the collars is also unusual, with a braided pattern separating and bordering 
large areas ornamented with long S-shapes of wire, and with scrolled centers punctuated with 
granules. The long S-shape recalls but is not the same as a similar wire pattern on the 
interlinked-chain band with horse-head terminals from Bratolyubovsky.’* The treatment of the 
collars, also, bears close comparison with that on a pair of silver bracelets with gold lion 
heads, from Panticapaeum, dated to the early fourth century B.C., but in that case the ornament 
is tighter and the lion heads are more sharply articulated and stylized.” A similar motif recurs 
on the lion-head terminals of a braided torque from a kurgan near Kornivka, dated to the fourth 
century.®° The heads of that torque, however, ate very crude, indicating the possibility that the 
particular collar ornamentation demonstrated on the Talayev torque cannot be associated with 
one workshop. | | 

Smooth rope torques are as foreign to Greek gold work as are those of the twisted rope 
variety. The closest comparisons to this formulation come out.of'the materials: of Central 
Asian burials, e.g., the Issyk kurgan and the Siberian Treasure of Peter the Great, referred to in 
the introductory comments to this section. 


II.C.2 Smooth-rope torque with lion-head terminals. Museum of Ancient Ornaments. 

Kurgan near village of Arkhangel’skoe, left bank of the Ingulets River. Ukrainian Steppe. 
Fifth century B.C. 

Gold with filigree and enamel. D. 23.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Zoloto stepy, no. 105, illus. p. 385. 


The realistic and beautifully rendered lion heads of this torque are particularly close to the lion 
head terminal from Kul Oba (fig. 18), as is the combination of notched wires in a variety of 
sizes and the manner in which the transition is made from the lion head back to the narrower 
torque rope. The long collar of the torque and its combination of ornamental motifs must be 
related to those on the Kul Oba torque with rider terminals (II.B.2). Indeed, the particular 
treatment of half palmettes, double bands of lotus petals, and S-shaped friezes argues that this 
torque must have been done in the same workshop responsible for both the Kul Oba torque 
with riders and the Kul Oba lion head terminal. 


78 Zoloto stepy , no. 120f. 
7) Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 96. 
80 Zoloto stepy, no. 106. 
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II.C.3 Smooth-rope torque with terminals in the form of recumbent lions. Hermitage. Kul 
Oba. Kerch Peninsula. Fourth century B.C. 

Gold. D. 21.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Scythian Art, pl.125. 


The extended ends of the terminals formed by a segmenting and spooling of the smooth rope 
terminate in recumbent or crouching lions, whose bodies are realistic and somewhat 
reminiscent in position of those on the Solokha comb (III.C.1). Their heads, however, are 
heavy and rather clumsy. Aside from the Chertomlyk torque below (II.C.4), there are no 
immediate analogies to this object, and certainly none from other Mediterranean traditions, but 
the general form—a single band terminating in the bodies of predatory felines—is reminiscent 
of torque traditions from the Altay Pazyryk culture! A similar treatment of terminals can be 
found on the Karagodeuashkh spiraled torque (II.C.7). In both cases, the formulation recalls the 
effect of a beaded strand. Indeed, these torques may be distant reflections of much earlier 
neckwear made from beads and carved wood. — 


IL.C.4 Spiraled, smooth-rope torque terminating in recumbent lions. Hermitage. 
Chertomlyk. Right bank of the Dnepr River. Ukrainian Steppe. Late fourth century B.C. 
Gold. 13.1 x 14.8 cm. 

Reproduced: Scythian Art, pl. 239. 

Literature: Chertomlyk, no. 102. 


The smooth rope of this solid-gold torque terminates at either end in a short, notched section 
reminiscent of the notching of the rope on the Kul Oba torque, above. At the ends appear 
crouched felines of a panther or lioness variety. In this respect the torque is reminiscent of the 
torques with carved panther terminals from the Altay region, such as that from kurgan 12, 
Ulandryk I.*? | 

This torque was found in the main female burial at Chertomlyk, in the northwest chamber. 
The object is quite heavy, weighing 750 grams. It is said to have been found around the 
skeleton’s neck, but its relatively small size and spiraled form forces one to ask whether it 
could have been opened widely enough to allow it to be placed around the neck and still spring 
back into place. The shape of the spiral, also, would not have been comfortable on the neck. 


81 See introductory comments to this section. 
82 Kubarev 1987: pl. XXVII/10. | 
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The general design of the torque allows it to be related to another solid gold spiral torque found 
with one of the ‘warriors’ in the southwest chamber of the same tomb. This torque is also 
small, approximately 15 cm. in diameter, and also terminates in the bodies of schematically 
finished lions whose manes and ribs have been etched or scratched onto their bodies 
(Chertomlyk, no. 87). 


II.C.5 Spiraled, smooth-rope torque terminating in deer approached by felines. Museum of 
Ancient Ornaments. 

Tolstaya Mogila. Left bank of the Bazabluk River. Ukrainian Steppe. Fourth century B.C. 
Gold. D. 17.5 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 23; Scythian Art, p1.124. 

Literature: Mozolevskiy 1979: no. 187. 


The smooth, solid rope is spiraled so that the long terminal sections significantly overlap. 
These sections are edged on the front by a frieze of three wires, the center one notched, above a 
border of lotus petals. Each spiral tip terminates in the forebody of a softly modeled deer, 
represented as if pressed down on its knees; behind each deer and along the top of the terminal 
are seven felines of a panther type, crouched as if approaching in predation. These animals are 
finished in general detail, with some ribs and musculature schematically indicated. 

The motif of several panthers approaching deer as if in predation recalls the more complex 
treatment of the same theme on a carved wooden diadem from Ulandryk, in the Altay.83 The 
soft surfaces of this torque distinguish it from those of a more Hellenized finish, such as that 
with lion-head terminals from Solokha (II.B.1), but relate it to the spiral torque from 
Chertomlyk, discussed above (II.C.4). Felines, lotus petal border, and spiral shape would 
suggest that this torque from Tolstaya Mogila was made in the same workshop as that below, 
from Chertomlyk (II.C.6). 


II.C.6 Spiraled, smooth-rope torque with felines. Hermitage. 

Chertomlyk. Right bank of the Dnepr River. Ukrainian Steppe. Late fourth century B.C. 
Gold. D. 15.7 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 24; Scythian Art, pl. 235. 

Literature: Chertomlyk, no. 81. 


83 Jbid., pl. LXIX/9. 
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The solid torque is spiraled so that the long terminals significantly overlap. As in the case of 
the torque from Tolstaya Mogila (II.C.5), the terminals are edged by a triple line and an added 
frieze of triangular elements, several of which have been lost. Standing on the upper edge of 
each terminal are six panther-like felines in a semi-crouched position. These sculptured figures 
are extremely smooth, as if their originally soft modeling had been long rubbed or fingered. 
The torque was found with one of the male skeletons called ‘warriors’ in the southeast 
chamber of the main burial. In form and ornamentation, it should be considered together with 
that from Tolstaya Mogila, above. In both cases, the crouched felines recall carved wooden 
precedants from the Altay burials of the Pazyryk culture. They also unfailingly recall the 
manner in which the Saka would edge their bronze altars with rows of felines; in many cases, 
however, these felines would be winged.’4 Altogether, this and the torque from Tolstaya 
Mogila appear to point back to Central Asian nomadic traditions of ornamental gold neckware. 


II.C.7 Spiraled, smooth-rope torque terminating in the representations of lions savaging boar. 
Hermitage. 

Karagodeuashkh. Kuban. Late fourth century B.C. 

Gold. D. 17.3 x 19.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 25; Scythian Art, pl. 240. 


The smooth, solid rope terminates in overlapping terminals, each in the form of a lion 
crushing a boar while biting into its neck. The ends of the spiral behind each terminal are 
treated in a notched and beaded form reminiscent of that on the Kul Oba torque (II.C.3). In this 
case, however, the ‘bead’ sections are covered with diagonalized incisions. While these collar 
sections are somewhat indecisive in effect, the compact nature of the animal predation and the 
detailed texturing of the boars’ bristles, the lions’ manes, and their facial wrinkles are 
impressive. In the realism of these animal groups this torque appears to mediate between the 
distinctly non-Hellenized appearance of other spiraled forms and the more clearly Hellenized 
treatment of the twisted torques. In overall handling of the animal groups, the Karagodeuashkh 
and Kul Oba torques appear closely related. 


84 See, e.g., a square altar with winged felines from Semireiche and a round altar with long-legged 
standing felines of a smooth-body type, from East Kazakhstan (Akishev 1978: figs. 74, 75). 
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II.C.8 Torque of flattened, gold strap with antelope-head terminals. penne: 
Kurjip barrow. Kuban. Late fourth century B.C. 

Gold with filigree and enamel. 17.3 x 19.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Scythian Art, pls. 238, 241. 

Literature: Galanina 1980: no. 18. 


4 


The flattened strap is unusual as a neck ornament, although the strap form does occur 
commonly in Greek and West Asian spiral arm ornaments.®° The saiga antelope heads 
terminating the smooth band are flat beneath, but their upper surfaces are modeled realistically 
to express the elongated, uneven muzzle of the animal, its slender and irregular horns, and the 
texture of its hair. 

Behind the antelope heads are collars, each of which is eeaiposed of an added band of gold 
wrapped around the flat torque and secured on the inner surface. On these appended collars are 
disks between large lotus patterns, both shaped by notched wire; bands of thick and flattened 
notched wire; and, where the collar meets the smooth strap, a row of triangulated elements. 
Traces of enamel remain in parts of the collar. In the handling of the smooth strap, the animal 
heads, and the use of coloristic effects on the collars, this torque appears distant from Hellenized 
tastes. 


Il.D Necklaces 


II.D.1 Necklace with interlinked-chain strap, dangling amphorae, and lion-head clasps. 
Hermitage. 

Bolshaya Bliznitsa. Taman Peninsula. Fourth century B.C. 

Gold with filigree, granulation, and enamel. L. 34.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 26; Scythian Art, pl. 230; Splendors, pl. 305. 

Literature: Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 121. 


This superbly crafted necklace is based upon a flat strap of interlinked, gold chains terminating 
at both ends in collared lion-heads holding loops in their mouths. The lower edge of the strap 
is studed with alternating small, multi-layered flowers, their petals edged in notched wire, and 
by spherical mounds surrounded by wire. From each of the flowers hangs a short, straight 


85 See, e.g., Hoffman and Davidson 1965: nos. 63, 65, 66. 
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chain from which dangles a small amphora. The flowers also support long chains, from which 
hang larger amphorae. These smaller and larger amphorae are all ornamented with filigree and 
granulation in two alternating patterns. From the gold mounds on the strap dangle bud-like 
elements enwrapped by hanging petals. The result is a four-tiered flexible construction, with 
the largest amphorae on the lowest level, the smaller amphorae just above them, the small 
buds a bit higher, and the flowers and mounds forming a final, and highest, level along the 
chain strap. 

The realistically detailed lion heads at the terminals are made from a box-like construction, 
involving a flat base and a raised upper section. The collars behind the heads are ornamented 
with a frieze of acanthus leaves surrounded by spirals, all done with a fine wire located between 
two borders. On each side of the collars are visible the ends of the pins by which the strap was 
secured. At the top of each amphora is visible a tiny hole, most certainly left to release gas 
when the small ornaments were closed at their vertical seams. Bits of blue or green enamel can 
still be seen on the petals of the buds. Several of these amphorae are similar to those found on 
the Athena pendants from Kul Oba (I.C.1) and the Thetis pendants from Bolshaya Bliznitsa 
(I.C.2); the styles they represent appear to have enjoyed great popularity during the latter half 
of the fourth century. As a whole, the necklace conforms to a type and to a use of ornament 
that is not seen in Scythian burials before the late fourth century. It is possible to find flexible 
strap necklaces with similar ornaments from outside Scythia, e.g., a strap necklace said to be 
from Kyme, Ionia, dated to the latter half of the fourth century, another said to be from western 
Asia Minor and a third from an unknown location, all dated to the same period.8© These 
necklaces differ from the Bolshaya Bliznitsa necklace, however, by virtue of the latter’s lion- 
headed terminals, the size and superb treatment of its ornaments, and their overall organization 
and spacing. These several elements lend the necklace an unequaled grandeur. In this respect, it 
represents a counterpart to the particular impression of substance apparent in the Athena and 
Thetis temple pendants. 


86 Hoffman and Davidson 1965: nos. 35, 37, 39; and see relevant text for‘other, comparable 
objects. A gold necklace dated to the fourth-third centuries, in the British Museum, is similar to 
II.D.1, but differs in small details in and treatment of the terminals; but it has also been repaired in 
the nineteenth century by Alessandro Castellani, and thus its present form is not reliable. See 
Richter 1965: plate facing p. 254; Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 22; and for other, comparable 
necklaces, but lacking solid provenance, see ibid., nos. 64, 68 
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I1.D.2 Necklace with interlinked-chain strap, rosettes, Pegasus protomes, dangling three-lobed 
pods, and box terminals. Hermitage. 

Bolshaya Bliznitsa. Taman Peninsula. Fourth century B.C. 

Gold with traces of blue and green enamel. L. 34.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Splendors, pl. 306. 

Literature: Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 123. 


The sturdy strap of this necklace, made up of interlinked-chains, terminates in box terminals; 
these and the collars behind them are ornamented with lotus petal and palmette motifs 
articulated by notched wire. The cascade of chains and ornaments are attached to the strap by 
multi-level flowers, their petals outlined in notched wire. Alternating with the flower 
attachments are tiny, almost invisible, Pegasus protomes. From the chains hang two tiers of 
three-lobed podes, the larger ones on the lower tier. Small rosettes and studded forms enrich the 
central area of the chain net. 

The basic form of this necklace and the three-sided pendants occur relatively frequently,®’ 
but the density of hanging ornamentation and the particular form of these terminals connect the 
necklace with a Pontic Scythian workshop. It may be contrasted with a strap necklace, said to 
be from Madytos and dated to the late fourth century B.C., on which one finds, also, the 
combination of rosettes and Pegasus protomes.®* In that case, however, amphorae replace the 
seed pods, and the whole necklace is considerably less fine than that from Bolshaya Bliznitsa. 
The same kind of three-lobed pod ornament appears as the principle motif on a strap necklace 
from Pavlovsky kurgan, dated to the late fourth century,®9 and on the diadem, or aptik, from 
Three Brothers (II.A.5). 

A similar necklace was found with the young woman buried with horses at 
Karagodeuashkh; in that case, the strap is ornamented with a single row of dangling pod 
shapes, all hanging at the same level.9° The same kind of simple band with rosettes and 
hanging three-lobed pods was recovered from the body of the woman buried in the fourth 
century Pavlovsky Barrow.?! This band is less damaged than that from Karagodeuashkh. 
Whatever the meaning of these pod-like forms, they were clearly a preferred ornamental 


87 See, e.g., necklaces said to be from Kyme, dated to the latter half of the fourth century 
(Hoffman and Davidson 1965: no. 35; Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 53). In both cases, the design 
is simpler than [I1.D.2, and the craftsmanship less refined. 

88 Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 64. | 

89 Ibid., no. 106. 

90 Minns (1913) 1971: 216, fig. 119. 

91 Splendors, 73, pl. 277. 
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element. It is quite possible that their popularity reflected not so much their signification as 
the fact that their delicate, faceted shapes create a particularly graceful dangling ornament. 


II.D.3 Necklace with twelve links of framed rosettes, dangling buds, and palmette terminals. 
Hermitage. 

Burial 17, Nymphaeum. Kerch Peninsula. Mid-fifth century B.C. 

Gold with notched wire and enamel. L. 18.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Splendors, pl. 90. 

Literature: Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 76. 


The band of this necklace is composed of a series of enameled flowers surrounded above and 
below by doubled-bows formed by rows of granulation set into minute grooves.92 Hanging 
from each unit are three identical elements which may refer to buds, nuts, or a kind of gourd. 
The terminals are unusual within the Scythian context: they take the form of modeled 
palmettes between two scrolled elements. 

This band was evidently found on the chest of the man who had been laid in a wooden 
coffin in Nymphaeum 17. The length of the band is too short for it to have functioned as a 
necklace; it may rather have been pinned to a garment and hung over the wearer’s upper chest. 
The man’s clothing had been covered with gold plaques and near his body lay the implements 
of a warrior: a Greek helmet, greaves, scale armour, arrow-heads, and the remains of swords, 
daggers, and spear-heads.9> Given the larger context of the burial, with its military references, 
it is all the more interesting that the necklace should appear here. This delicate piece of jewelry 
offers an early dating for the appearance of enamel work in Scythian materials.?* It reflects the 
manner in which imported or purely Greek jewelry might be reused within a Scythian context. 


II.D.4 Necklace plaques in the form of female heads and dangling buds. Hermitage. 
Novosel’tsy 4. Right bank of the Dnepr River. Forest-steppe. Fourth century B.C. 
Gold. Original length unknown. 

Reproduced: Scythian Art, pl. 249. 


92 Regarding this example of a motif understood as a predecessor to the Herakles knot ornament, 
see Pfrommer 1990: 11-14. 

93 Splendors, 39. 

94 Alekseyev 1991: 50. 
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Each of the female heads wears an aptik and from each head hangs one or two amphora-shaped 
buds. Originally the thirteen heads were strung on a chain or wire. The individual elements 
lack the clarity and refinement visible on necklaces discussed earlier. Several of the buds and 
heads show slight variations in ornamentation, suggesting the participation of more than one 
craftsman. It would not be difficult to imagine that such ornaments could be turned out in 
large numbers for use in a variety of decorative contexts. 

Higgins has reproduced a necklace from Taranto, dated to the first half of the fourth 
century.?> In that case the strap is composed of elaborately-petaled flowers alternating with‘a 
motif made of flowers and double palmettes. From the strap hang, in alternating pattern, small 
female heads, large female heads wearing a variety of headdresses and necklaces, and amphora- 
shaped buds similar to but much finer in quality than those from the Novosel’tsy necklace. A 
particularly fine necklace from Panticapaeum combines hanging satyr heads and large seed pods 
with enamelled plaques. Female head motifs also appear as part of a horseshoe-shaped 
element that became popular in Hellenistic jewelry of the late fourth and third centuries. 
According to Hoffman, the use of individual human heads as pendants was “native to Greek 
jewelry,” but “their multiple arrangement along a necklace...is unknown in Greek jewelry 
before the later fourth century and seems to have been inspired by the example of Achaemenid 
prototypes.”*” A particularly fine example of female heads, in that case mounted as individual 
earrings, has been recovered from Panticapaeum.* - 

The female heads on this necklace are sometimes referred to as Demeter heads. The rather 
crude hanging buds are of the same type as those which hung from the upper posts of the 
Chertomlyk crowns (see III.B.1), with a diamond-pattern on their shoulders and vertical petals 
continuing down to the constricted base. 


II.D.5 Necklace with gold beads, filigreed plaques, amophora shapes, and central hanging 
bucrania. Hermitage. 

Karagodeuashkh. Kuban. Fourth century B.C. 

Gold with filigree. L. 45.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 27; Scythian Art, pl. 254. 


95 Higgins 1980: pl. 28; and see Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 135. Two of the large heads on 
this necklace have heifer ears, indicative that the woman represented in that case is Io. 

96 Ibid., no. 94. 

97 Hoffman and Davidson 1965: 113-114). . 

98 Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 103. 
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Literature: L’or des Scythes, no. 68. 


The necklace is composed of a variety of seed-shaped beads alternating with a plaque 
ornamented with thin wires and studed in the center with a complex flower. Each plaque takes 
the form of a bundled sheath of wheat or other grain stalks. From each of these plaques dangles 
a small amphora shape, while larger amphorae topped with spheres hang from the barrel-shaped 
beads. In the center of the necklace is suspended a bull head, or bucrania, from which also 
dangles a large amphora shape. The clasps are in the form of plaques, on each of which filigree 
is used to pick out the shape of a palmette within a looped frame. 

The bundled sheaths are close in shape to the double palmette ornament on the necklace 
from Taranto”? but, of course, different in motif. It is possible that the wheat refers to the 
goddess Demeter, understood among the Greeks within the Pontic region as the vegetation 
goddess, the giver of grain seeds. Scythia was a major source of grain for the Greeks and the 
cult of this goddess appears to have overlapped with, or been merged with, that of her Asian 
counterpart, Cybel. As symbols, the grain sheaths, flowers, seed pods, and bull head refer to a 
concern with fertility and the bounty of the earth; whether these elements were valued purely 
for their symbolic significance or whether they were equally valued for their ornamental 
possibilities remains unclear. 

Bull-head pendants were a frequently used element in Greek jewelry. Hoffman and Davidson 
reproduce a necklace pendant, now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and said to be from 
Turkey and to date c. 400 B.c.!°° Higgins has reproduced two fifth century necklaces from 
Eretria, with hanging acorns, eggs, and pomogranates, centered around bull heads.!9! A 
necklace from the Stathatos Collection dated to the fifth century is ornamented with alternating 
acorn and calf-head dangles. !° 

The sometimes rough and damaged state of parts of this necklace offers clear evidence for 
the fabrication of the amphora-shaped elements by two joined halves. The smaller three- 
dimensional elements seem to have been fashioned from one piece of metal and joined at one 
seam. Small vent holes, clearly visible on all parts of this necklace, indicate openings for the 
release of gas. The bull head was fashioned from a raised piece of gold; it retains a seam under 
the neck and is closed on the back by another piece of metal. The ears and horns were 
fashioned separately from thin sheet gold. 


99 Higgins 1980: pl. 28. 

100 Hoffman and Davidson 1965: no. 97. 

101 Higgins 1980: pl. 26. 

102 Amandry 1993, II: pl. XXXV, and no. 167, figs. 134-135. 
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When seen closely, the necklace surprises one by its actual clumsy finish. The wheat plaques, 
for example, are roughly finished on the back, and the handling of filigree on the front is 
lacking in refinement. In this general roughness, the necklace may be contrasted, for example, 
with that from Bolshaya Bliznitsa (II.D.1). One has the impression, here, of a local craftsman 
working within an originally Greek idiom, but one that has been varied (e.g., in the case of the 
wheat sheaves) to accord with a specifically Scythian world view. 


I.E Bracelets 


I.E.1 Pair of bracelets with doubled twisted ropes and rampant-lion terminals. Hermitage. 
Bolshaya Bliznitsa. Taman Peninsula. Fourth century B.C. 

Gold plate over bronze, with filigree and enamel. D. 7.3 cm. (each). 

Reproduced: Fig. 28; Scythian Art, pl. 234. 

Literature: Williams and Ogden 1994: 124. 


Two identical rampant lions serve as terminals to the paired gold ropes, each twisted to suggest 
three twisted rods. A notched wire accentuates the gutters of the ropes, which are believed to be 
fashioned over rods of bronze or copper.!°> The lions are magnificently modeled to suggest the 
muscularity of their bodies and their heavy manes. Beneath the animals’ legs, gold wire is used 
to render large palmettes that retain a trace of enamel. A dentated fringe of lotus leaves covers 
the point where the doubled ropes are inserted into the collars. Like the ram bracelets below 
and in spite of their small size, these bracelets give the impression of substantiality, even a 
refined monumentality in the treatment of the animals. 

The rendering of male lions with teats! is intriguing and as unnatural as the handling of 
the lions’ bodies is realistic. The meaning of such an image is not clear nor does it occur 
frequently in art of the period. A similar rendering of a maned lion with teats, in one case at 
least suckling its young, can be found on a few Greek gem stones as early as the sixth and 
early fifth centuries.!© A male lion with teats is represented confronting a bull on the border 
of the Chertomlyk gorytus cover (VIII.3). A similarly androgenous form appears in the case of 
one of the griffins represented on the same gorytus cover, on the projecting rectangular section: 


103 The opinion that the basic rods are bronze is held by the professional staff of the Hermitage 
State Museum; Williams and Ogden have suggested (op. cit.) that the rods are made of copper. 

104 One lion on each of the bracelets has teats, swollen as with milk. 

105 See, e.g., Boardman 1968: figs. 427, 446. 
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the animal closer to the body of the gorytus has heavy teats and testicles. Clearly this 
androgenous form was intended, but for what purpose is not clear. 

The palmette motif under the lion hindquarters is similar to that on other objects, e.g. the 
Kul Oba torque terminating in the figures of Scythian horsemen (II.B.2). The combination of 
gold over bronze is observable, also, on the Three Brothers spiral bracelet (Kirilin 1968) and on 
the bracelet from Kul Oba terminating in the forebodies of sphinxes (II.E.3). The connection, 
here, between the rope and the collars behind the lion terminals, hidden by a fringe of petals, is 
somewhat unsatisfactory: the transition from the substantial terminals to the narrower rope is 
poorly mediated by the weak dentation. This can be compared with a similar joining of twisted 
tube and antelope head terminals, where the unsatisfactory join is obscured by a collar of petals, 
on a pair of bracelets in the Walters Art Gallery.!°* On the other hand, the overall aspect of 
these bracelets conforms to elements already seen in jewelry recovered from Scythian burials: 
they combine a sense of substance, even monumentality, with a considerable refinement of 
detail. 

This pair of bracelets was found in the main burial, that of the ‘priestess,’ together with the 
large Thetis pendants (I.C.2). 


II.E.2 Pair of bracelets with doubled twisted ropes and terminals in the form of leaping rams. 
Hermitage. 

Bolshaya Bliznitsa. Taman Peninsula. Fourth century B.C. 

Gold over bronze or copper, with filigree and enamel. D. 7.3 cm. (each). 

Reproduced: Splendors, pl. 313. 

Literature: Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 118. 


As in the case of the lion bracelets with which these seem to have been paired, the twisted gold 
ropes have a bronze or copper rod core that has here discolored significant parts of the gold 
sheathing. The rope is wrapped with notched wire to emphasize the grooves of the twist. Like 
the lions on the other pair of bracelets, the rampant rams are modeled and textured with a 
superb realism. In this case, however, the collar is ornamented with spirals formed by wires; 
on the inside surface under the rams is a large palmette made from notched gold wire: The join 
of rope and collar is mediated by the same dentated fringe as appears on the lion terminal 


106 Walters Art Gallery 1979: no. 267; and see Hoffman and Davidson 1965: nos. 57, 58. 
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bracelets. The ithyphallic treatment of the rams adds to the great sense of vitality suggested in 
their substantial, powerful bodies and heads. 

This pair of bracelets was part of the inventory found in the third burial, that of a woman in 
a wooden coffin, on the south-eastern side of the Bolshaya Bliznitsa mound. 


II.E.3 Bracelet with twisted rope terminating in the half-bodies of sphinxes. Hermitage. 
Kul Oba. Kerch Peninsula. Fourth century B.C. 

Gold over bronze. D. 10.1 cm. : 

Reproduced: Fig. 29; Scythian Art, pl. 182; Splendors, pis. 200, 205. 

Literature: Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 83. 


This bracelet is one of a pair, the second of which is much more poorly preserved. Both are 
composed of a heavy twisted rope, terminating at each end in the forebody of a sphinx. The 
sphinxes are carefully rendered, with a fine texturing of their feathered wings and hair, and with 
attention to such delicate detailing as their necklaces and earrings Their aspect is that of 
beautiful, substantial women rather than monsters. By contrast to the overall appearance and 
weight of the bracelet, however, their wings appear thin and small. 

The weight of the bracelet’s rope is relieved by a fine notched wire laid into the gutters of 
the twists. Each collar is ornamented with a small frieze of lotus petals, a larger frieze of 
alternating lotus and palmettes executed in fine filigree, and borders of notched wires. Traces of 
enamel are still visible on the collars. The result is a collar ornament of great strength and 
beauty. 

The bracelet is closed by a loop device, fixed on the paws of one of the sphinxes and fitting 
over the paws of the other. On this bracelet the bronze interior is visible through a number of 
breaks in the gold.!°’ Although the workmanship of details, here, seems thoroughly Greek, 
the weightiness of the sphinxes and of the bracelets as wholes sets them outside a purely Greek 
taste. In their indications of substance and weight, they may be associated with the Athena and 
Thetis temple pendants and with the large necklace from Bolshaya Bliznitsa, as well as with the 
Tolstaya Mogila pectoral. 


107 The Hermitage staff considers the interiors of these ropes to be made of bronze. According to 
Williams and Ogden (1994: 141), they are made of a resinous material mixed with crushed calcite. 
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Il.E.4 Two spiraled and flattened bracelets terminating in hippocampi. Hermitage. 
Karagodeuashkh. Kuban. Fourth century B.C. 

Gold. D. 7.0 cm. (each). 

Reproduced: Scythian Art, pl. 250. 


These flattened strap bracelets spiral into three overlapping bands. Their inner sides are flat, 
their outer sides divided into two troughed sections. The ends of the bands terminate in the 
bodies of hippocampi with long coiling tails. These tails are stippled, as if to suggest scales. 
The gold bands are thin and appear to have been cut and hammered into their ridged shape. The 
hippocamp terminals were fabricated from separate pieces of gold and then soldered to the 
bands. As a whole, the bracelets are rough in finish and reflect a tradition of hammering rather 
than casting. 

Hippocampi appear frequently in late Scythian art. Significant examples include that on the 
scabbard from Kul Oba (VIII.C.3) and the confronting hippocampi on a gold openwork plaque 
from Alexandropol.!® 

Flat spiraled bracelets are not common in Scythian burials, but others are known, including 
two from the Three Brothers 1 Barrow.!°? The spiraled armband terminating in animal heads 
seems to have had West Asian origins. They appear on representations of courtiers from 
Khorsabad and on a representation of Assurbanipal killing a lion, from Kuyunjik.!!° The 
spiral form was adopted by the Greeks who in turn adapted it to the snake motif.!!! A single 
flat band with lion-head terminals, dated to the fourth century but of unknown provenance,!!2 
can be compared with the spiraled bands from Three Brothers. 


3 Minns [1913] 1971: fig. 42. 

109 One of these bracelets has three spirals and is made of gold over bronze. It terminates in 
flattened lion heads collared with bands of triangulated elements and broad lotus patterns. The other 
bracelet is made of gold in the form of a four-spiral band, the tips of which end in flat and schematic 
lion heads. Both of these bracelets had been worn by the woman who was also laid out with the gold 
aptik (III.A.5) and the fine gold pendants in the shape of seated sphinxes (I.D.1) (cf. Kirilin 1969). 

110 Frankfort 1970: fig. 211. Regarding the flattened spiral bracelet or armlet of the Hellenistic 
period, see Pfrommer 1990: 126-138. 

111 E.g., Hoffman and Davidson 1965: nos. 65, 66. Williams and Odgen (1994: no. 37) have 
published an unusually elaborate pair of spiral armbands ending in the highly modeled bodies of a 
triton and tritoness; but these are much later, c. 200 B.C., and unprovenanced. 

112 Hoffman and Davidson 1965: no. 63. 
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IL.E.5 Pair of bracelets of bent gold plate with representations of griffins savaging deer. 
Hermitage. 

Kul Oba. Kerch Peninsula. Fourth century B.C. 

Gold. D. 8.0-8.8 cm. 

Reproduced: Scythian Art, pl. 179. 

Literature: Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 86. 


These bracelets are ornamented with two registers inverted in mirror fashion and filled with 
repeated scenes of griffins and deer. Each scene, worked individually and soldered into place, 
includes a single griffin lunging towards the neck of a deer pinned to the ground by another 
griffin. The scenes repeat themselves even across the open break of each bracelet. Separating 
the registers is a raised band and closing the ends of the bracelets before the breaks are four, 
frontal, lion heads. The vertical edges of the bracelets are finished with a notched pattern, but 
the upper and lower edges are plain and now bent. 

The basic motif of griffins and deer is a familiar one in later Scythian art. Other superb 
examples appear on the shoulder frieze of the Chertomlyk amphora (VILE.1), on the Tolstaya 
Mogila scabbard cover (VIII.C.5), and on the wing of the Chertomlyk scabbard cover 
(VILD.1). 

This kind of bracelet, in the form of large, open, wrist bands, does not appear in the Greek 
jewelry tradition. It rather seems to come out of an Egyptian and West Asian tradition of arm 
ornamentation. One may compare the more massive armbands referred to earlier from the 
burials of Tutankhamun and Psusennes,!!3 and the wrist bands made of joined ropes and 
ornamented with a large flower motif, worn by the courtiers represented at Khorsabad.!!* The 
Kul Oba bracelets may be contrasted with the thoroughly Greek bracelet recovered from the 
same barrow and made from a closed gold band ornamented with mythological scenes and wire 
rosettes.!15 : 


113° Andrews 1991: pls. 137, 138. 
114 Frankfort 1970: fig. 198. 
115 Scythian Art, pl. 180. 
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Il Headwear 


The category, ‘Headwear,’ includes all surviving object types intended to ornament the wearer’s 
head or to confer symbolic significance to the wearer’s head in life or in death. Combs are also 
included here, since in the case of the single, surviving gold comb, that from Solokha, the 
object’s material and form goes well beyond the requirements of function.! In existing studies 
and catalogues, objects intended for headwear are referred to by various names, and many of 
these names are taken from Greek terminology. In some cases this is appropriate, since the 
Scythians clearly adapted some kinds of Greek headwear. In other cases the use of Greek 
terminology is awkward, if not inappropriate. Lacking any knowledge, however, of the terms 
the Scythians themselves used for their headwear, we are best off using the terminology we 
have but using it as consistently as possible and with qualifications where necessary. 

The following discussion is organized around the primary categories of diadems, crowns, 
cone-shaped headdresses, and combs. The term diadem is used to denote a short, decorative, and 
circular band which sat at or just below the hair line. As a form of headdress, the diadem can 
be found in many ancient traditions of personal or ritual omament. In early Scythian burials, 
such as Kelermes, it appears in the form of a gold brow band with ornamentation (III.A.2). 
The late diadem form is best represented by that from Artjukhov’s Barrow (II.A.6): centered by 
a so-called Herakles knot, it represents a typically Hellenistic jewelry form, characterized by 
rich flourishes and polychromatic effects.2 It also demonstrates the extent to which Scythian 
taste and personal ornamentation had become a part of an international style, that of the 
Hellenistic world. Diadems were characteristic of the personal adornment of both men and 
women in many ancient cultures, with Egyptian and Assyrian examples being among the best 
known. It would be incorrect, however, to assume that the Scythian diadem had to have been 
borrowed from these or other non-nomadic sources. Leather and wood objects recovered from 
burials at South Siberian sites such as Pazyryk and Ulandryk indicate that diadem-like 
constructions of wood and leather may have been a part of traditional Scytho-Siberian headwear 
for women. A row of leather cut-out roosters, called a ‘diadem,’> decorated the cowl-like 
headdress of the woman buried in Pazyryk 2. Within the Pazyryk culture, the heads of the dead 


1 Helmets, more appropriate to a study in armaments, are not considered here. On that subject, see 
Chlenova 1993; Galanina 1985b; Chernenko 1981; Snodgrass 1967. 

2 The Herakles knot, and ornaments of a related elaboration, actually lie beyond the chronological 
scope of this study. The fullest considertion of these ornamental types, and particularly of the 
Herakles knot, may be found in Pfrommer 1990. 

3 Rudenko 1970: pl. 65. 
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might be decorated with a carved wooden or leather plaque, usually ornamented with 
confronting animals and frequently covered with gold foil.4 These objects seem to have been 
set on the front of the head, perhaps on the browline or just above. None of these diadem-like 
plaques or their fragmentary gold coverings appear to have been equipped with pendants. On 
the other hand, it is certain that the carved wooden animals that adorned the piled-up hair or 
headdresses of the dead of the Pazyryk culture did carry pendants. On the basis of bits and 
pieces of gold foil found in the burials, it is possible to conclude that both the aan and the 
pendants, in addition to the diadems, were covered with gold. 

-The objects referred to in this section as diadems may be given other names in other sources 
and represent variations on the theme of the diadem. Within Scythian burials one finds an early 
form of diadem that was based upon the brow band. A possible Scythian analogy to the use of 
the Hellenized diadem is offered by the remains and reconstruction of a woman’s headdress from 
a burial at Ordzhonikidze, in the Ukrainian Steppe, in which a double hoop of repoussé gold 
may have served as a head band on a leather head cover; the result would have been similar to 
the headdress from Pazyryk 2.© Assuming that this reconstruction is correct, we have an 
indication here (as in the case of the calathus, below) of the continuity of a tradition from as far 
as the Altay region and the means by which a non-Scythian object type—in this case a 
Hellenized diadem—could be adapted easily into the Scythian tradition. Even the case of the 
diadem type known as stlengis is more complicated than first meets the eye. A stlengis was 
also worn at the woman’s brow line and replicated human hair. This type of headdress makes a 
late appearance and testifies to the decisive Hellenization of late Scythian culture. Examples of 
the stlengis have been found in two of the three female burials at Bolshaya Bliznitsa (III.A.4). 
However, the appearance of the stlengis may also reflect earlier Scytho-Siberian traditions of 
elaborating the heads of women (at least at death) with false braids or piles of hair. Even 
though one could not reasonably anticipate the preservation of hair in Scythian tombs, this 
tradition has been thoroughly documented in frozen South Siberian burials of the Early 
Nomadic period, such as those at Pazyryk, Ulandryk, and even in the recently published burial 
of a high-ranking woman at Ukok.’ As in the case of so many other objects from Scythian art, 


4 E.g., Kubarev 1991: pl. LI, from kurgan 23, Yustyd XII, the gold covering of a lost plaque 
possibly used for a diadem; Kubarev 1987: fig. 45, wooden diadems recovered from burials at 
mindy In most cases the gold has fallen from the ornaments. 

> E.g., carved deer ornaments from kurgans 19 and 21, Yustyd XII (Kubarev 1991: pls. 
XLV/10,11; L/7). 
6 Klochko 1982b; cf. Rudenko 1970: pl. 65. 
7 Rudenko 1970; Kubarev 1987, 1991; and see Polosmak 1994. 
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the appearance of the stlengis may represent not so much the borrowing of a Greek object type 
as the adaptation of a Greek formulation to the requirements of a pre-existing Scythian 
tradition. 

The aptik was a Greek headdress, diadem-like in form, from which may have hung pendants. 
The diadem from Three Brothers is sometimes referred to by that term.® A terracotta fragment 
said to be of a ‘goddess’ from Olbia and dated to the late sixth-early fifth century, wears a 
headdress resembling an aptik.9 

The Greeks used a variety of gold head ornaments in their burial ritual, including diadems, 
head bands, and gold leaf laid over the eyes and mouth. In most cases, the gold leaf used for 
these objects was too fragile for any other than funerary use.!° Greek diadems could be in the 
form of gold strips or they could have the shape of a small crown, peaked in the front. The 
design was ordinarily of a fairly conventional kind, including tendrils, mythological figures, or 
figures in postures suggestive of mourning. Typically, such representational patterns would 
have been produced through dies, or in the case of individual elements on thin gold, through 
stamps. In some cases, the gold diadems appear to have been cut out of large gold sheets, with 
a resulting carelessness in the cutting of the ornamental motifs.!! Such a treatment indicates 
the extent to which such objects were mass-produced and ornamented with conventional 
motifs.!2 When such thin diadems or head bands were adopted by Scythians, they may not 
have been used only for women. Aksyutintsy 5, in the Sula River area of the forest-steppe 
zone, included a man’s burial in which was found a gold leaf head band. In the woman’s burial 
in the same kurgan was found a gold band with dangling buds, like the top-most part of a larger 
crown.!3 | 

Gold wreaths have been found in a number of late Scythian burials. As a form of head 
ornamentation, the wreath was obviously derived from the tradition in Archaic and Classical 
Greece that singled out for special honor a specific individual: for a prize in a match, for use in 
processions, for the dedication of sanctuaries; or at death, presumably to indicate the dead 


8 Scythian Art., no. 223; cf. Rostovtseff and Stepanov 1917: pl. V. 

9 Kobylina 1970: pl. 10, no. 1. 

10 Higgins 1980: 124; and see Ohly 1953; Pogrebova 1957; Kochko 1982a; and .gold diadems 
from Olbian burials , Minns (1913) 1971: figs. 288, 289. A particularly fine example is one said to 
be from Madytos and dated to the late fourth century B.C. (Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 62). 

ll Eg., Khanenko 1907: pl. X, Bk. VI, nos. 643, 644; Hoffman and Davidson 1965: 67-68. 

12 Klochko (1982a) has argued that when similar gold diadems are found in the context of 
Scythian burials, they have a specifically social value, indicating the social status of the interred 
female. In such cases, the motifs of the bands refer to local cults dedicated to the goddess of fertility. 

13 T’inskaya 1968: 37-38, pl. XXII, no. 16. 
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person’s achievements in life.!4 Made from gold, silver, or even wood covered with gold, these 
wreaths would refer to olive, myrtle, or oak branches. In the case of wreaths one again has to 
do with the fact that few from Attic Greece proper have survived. The finest examples come 
from the Thracian burials at Vergina!> and from the late Scythian burials at Kekuvatsky and 
Bolshaya Bliznitsa.!© Because it is so clearly derived from Greek tradition, the wreath form 
will not be considered here. 

Crowns, including here the pointed headdress, are more elaborate headwear. The true 
Scythian crown, examplified by those from Chertomlyk (III.B.1), is essentially a form of the 
calathus, a headdress distinguished by its high body and widened upper section. It may have 
been worn with a kind of veil hanging from its upper surface and down over the shoulders.!” 
The calathus crown is associated with female dieties and especially with Cybel, whose cult 
came out of Asia Minor and penetrated the Black Sea northern littoral by the beginning of the 
Greek colonial period. Statues of Cybel are attested in Olbia by the sixth century B.C. and in 
Panticapaeum by the fifth century.!2 Among Cybel’s distinctive attributes is a large headdress 
in the form of a calathus, whose inverted basket shape indicates the goddess’s chthonic 
associations. In a terracotta fragment from Olbia, dated to the fourth or third century, Cybel 
wears a tall and relatively narrow headdress; in another statue from the same city, dated to the 
third century, the goddess wears a wider and high calathus.!? In the third century statue, Cybel 
Sits on a throne, her tamborine in her left hand, a phiale in her right, and on her lap appears the 
figure of a small lion, a sign of her Near Eastern origins. Cybel is not, however, the only 
figure to be associated with a calathus-like headdress. A terracotta woman from Panticapaeum, 


14 Higgins 1980: 123-124. 

15 Andronicus 1984: pls. 214, 215. 

16 Splendors, pls. 268, 269, 271; Williams and Ogden 1994: nos. 105, 115; and see much 
simpler wreaths from Artjukov’s Barrow (Maksimova 1979: 42, nos. 101, 122). It is possible that 
the Scythian adoption of the gold leaf crown was facilitated by the native tradition of associating a 
tree or tree-like element with the head, at least in the case of burial regalia. The same religious 
concepts and iconographic formulations that served as precedents for the late Tillya-Tepe tree- 
crowns and the Novocherkassk crown decorated with trees, animals, and birds (cf. Jacobson 1993: 
Chapter Three) may be understood as making possible the adoption of the Greek leaf crown, but 
without the specific connotations that object had in Greek culture. 

17 Cf. the calathi worn by the female figures on the temple pendants from Bolshaya Bliznitsa 
(1.C.2). 

18 Kobylina 1976: 2-3. In her Black Sea cultic form, Cybel gradually became joined with 
Demeter and Astarte into a single Mother Goddess whose cult was widespread throughout the region. 
See above, Chapter Three. 

9 Kobylina 1970: pls. 17, 34. 
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dated to the fourth century, is identified as a Kore or Demeter image?°; in the case of a 
terracotta group of three goddesses from Panticapaeum, dated to the fifth-fourth century, the two 
surviving heads wear calathus-crowns.”! Large calathi even appear on dolls recovered from 
Panticapaeum and dated to the fifth century, although these dolls may, of course, have 
represented goddesses. A shorter form of the calathus is represented with Demeter figures from 
Panticapaeum and dated to the fifth-fourth century.2? Indeed, the terracottas recovered from the 
Black Sea cities seem to indicate that the calathus or its variant, the aptik, was associated with 
a female diety whether she took the distinctive form of a Cybel, an Astarté or Aphrodite, or a 
Demeter.”3 

It would be incorrect, however, to assume that the source of the calathus could only be 
located within a West Asian goddess tradition. A similarly shaped headdress seems to have 
been a traditional form among the early nomads of South Siberia and northern Central Asia. A 
wooden headdress, the blocky proportions of which recall the calathus shape, has been recovered 
from Pazyryk 5, where it was associated with the woman buried there; and the woman whose 
image is repeated on the large felt hanging from Pazyryk 5 also wears a calathus-like headdress. 
Frozen burials from the Altay Mountains provide evidence that the elaborate hairdressing of 
Early Nomadic women of that area could take the form of calathus-shaped constructions within 
which were placed ornaments, often with hanging pendants. Even the shape of the gold tree- 
crown, from the late nomadic burials at Tillya-Tepe, corresponds to the calathus in shape; so, 
also, does the ‘Sarmatian’ crown from Novocherkassk.?4 In other words, the calathus-like 
crowns found in Scythian burials may bear signs of West Asian traditions, but their form, the 
desire to ornament such a form, and even the symbolic significance of such a form may well 
have preceded a Scythian acquaintance with and adaptation of Near Eastern or Greek headwear. 

There is some indication that in the late period the calathus-crown was not necessarily a 
mark of wealth or even of actual status, but rather a sign of would-be prestige and status. For 
example, in the village of Kamenka in the region of Nikolayev was excavated a kurgan 
including a main, plundered burial of a man and two secondary, untouched burials of a young 


20 Kobylina 1974: pl. 7, no. 2. 

21 Jbid., pl. 5, no. 2. 

22 Ibid., pl. 4, nos. 1, 3; pls. 6; 7, no. 2. 

23 In later centuries, Cybel’s large headdress was crenelated to indicate her role as protector of 
cities and provided with a veil falling over her head and down to her shoulders. See Kobylina 1976; 
and see the sixth century representation of Cybel from Bogazkoy, with a tall headdress like an 
inverted cone (Boardman 1980: fig. 106). 

24 See Jacobson 1993: Chapter Three, for a fuller discussion of this headwear type and its 
occurances within early nomadic contexts. 
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girl and a woman. The woman was interred with simple furnishings, including an iron knife 
with bone handle, a bronze mirror, and an amphora. Beside her head were the gold pieces of 
what must have been a calathus-crown made from strips of gold.2> The excavators of the burial 
have argued that the unrobbed state of the female burial and its finds would indicate that these 
were not wealthy Scythians. On the other hand, the presence of the gold headdress would 
suggest that, by the fourth century, such a head ornament could indicate a desire for a mark of 
prestige rather than real social or religious rank. This would not necessarily contradict the 
proposal that the Bolshaya Bliznitsa burial, where was found a large calathus, was that of a 
high-ranking female, perhaps a ‘priestess.’ It does, however, indicate that our ability to 
determine rank or wealth by reference to grave goods may be considerably more limited than 
has been thought to be the case: if even a gold-ornamented calathus could be used by a 
relatively unranked individual, we would seem to have a Scythian parallel to the Greek use of 
gold leaf for diadems and for eye and mouth covers in order to confer on the dead a wished-for 
rank or indication of wealth.?¢ 

Like the calathus, the tall pointed headdress seems to have been a pan-Eurasian form of 
headwear, corresponding both to indicators of rank and to functional garb. Within the Scythian 
tradition, the pointed headdress is indicated by the gold plaque from Karagodeuashkh (III.B.4) 
that once ornamented a pointed hood-like form; the woman represented in the lowest frieze of 
that plaque wears such a tall, pointed headdress. The woman laid out in the northwest 
(‘Queen’s’) chamber at Chertomlyk is believed to have worn a pointed headdress decorated with 
a large number of gold plaques, including twenty in the form of rosettes and twenty-eight in the 
form of palmettes; another fifty-sx square plaques were imprinted with the image of a female 
seated frontally, with a standing Scythian male on her right and an altar on her left.2” The 
pointed or cone-shaped headdress was not used only for women, however. One of the males 
found in the southwest chamber of Chertomlyk had apparently worn a pointed hood ornamented 
with a large number of gold plaques.2® An interesting variation on the basic cone-shape 


25 Kochko and Grevennikov 1982. 

26 Regarding the problems of reading rank and status from burial ritual and furnishings, 
particularly with reference to the Scytho-Siberian world, see Jacobson 1987; and Brown 1981, 
Tainter 1978. Klochko (1982b) has offered the reconstruction of a number of calathus-type 
headdresses, from Gaymanova Mogila, from burials No. 5 and 16 at Zlatopol’, Zaporezh Oblast’, and 
from burial No. 2 at Kazen Mogila, Shmal’k, also in the Zaporozh Oblast’. Klochko hypothesizes a 
relatively high, calathus-shaped crown, the border ornamented with a gold band and the rise of the 
crown ornamented with a variety of images. | 

27 Chertomlyk, nos. 99, 100,101; and see IV.F.3m, below. 

28 [bid., no. 76. 
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construction is suggested by an object in the Khanenko Collection, said to have been found in 
a burial described as near the village of Ositnyazkh’, in Chigirin, Kiev Government? A wide 
and slightly bowed-out piece of stamped gold formed the base of the construction. Four equally 
wide and stamped strips of gold were attached to the base and brought up to a point of 
attachment above the crown of the headdress. The pattern stamped on the strips appears to have 
been a variation on the theme of the large-beaked bird head with pronounced ceres and rosette- 
like eyes. Holes regularly placed along the edges of all the strips indicate that they had once 
been sewn to a more solid backing, made, perhaps, of leather or stiff felt. Whatever the 
variations, it is clear that while the cone-shaped headdress may have survived only in the form 
of its gold incrustations, it was a significant form of head ornament, at least in death, for 
Scythian men and women, and it remained significant throughout the Scythian period, despite 
the radical Hellenization apparent in other headwear and jewelry of the late period. 

The pointed headdress is well-known from West Asiatic traditions, including traditions of 
representing both royalty and deities,*° but it was also a significant form of headwear 
throughout the Scytho-Siberian world. Examples include the great pointed headdress 
reconstructed from fifth century finds at Issyk in East Kazakhstan*! and the frequently attested 
ornamented headwear and hairdressing elaborated into peaked forms among the Early Nomads of 
the Altay.22 One may consider such peaked headdresses to have been a variation on the 
traditional Scythian hood, itself soft and sometimes provided with side pieces to cover the ears 
or to fasten under the chin. Such hoods are frequently represented in Scythian art, as on the 
Kul Oba vessel (VI.D.1). Nomads wearing such hoods appear, also, on the apadana frieze from 
Persepolis.*° 

A study of Scythian headwear is hampered by the simple fact that many relevant objects 
have simply disappeared. There is ample evidence that the Scythians—and in particular the 
women—may have built up their hair and ornamented it as did their South Siberian and Central 
Asian relatives. Moreover, it is probable that many headdresses were made of leather and even 
reeds, and were ornamented with plaques which could have been covered in gold foil. The 
plaque from Karagodeuashkh, for example, was certainly sewn to a now-lost leather peaked 


29 Khanenko 1907: VI, pl. V. 

30 Cf. Borovka 1921; and see, e.g., representations of portico figures with tall headdresses, from 
the Palace of Kapara, Tell Halaf (Parrot 1961: pls. 95-96); and Hittite gods, from Yazilikaya, with 
high conical and cylindrical crowns (Frankfort 1970: pl. 261). 

| Akishev 1978. 

32 Cf. Kubarev 1987, 1991. The symbolic significance of such peaked headwear among the Early 
Nomads has been re-emphasized by the finds at Ukok plateau; see Polos’mak 1994. 

33 Cf. Walser 1966. 
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hood. Indeed, it is probable that among the Scythians, as among their South Siberian 
relatives, hair and its dressing was an extension of headwear. Both headwear and ornamented 
hair apparently conveyed on their wearer a sign of wealth and/or status, as well as (presumably) 
an indication of personal taste. 

In contrast to the lesson provided by the history of many Scythian object types, such as 
neck and armwear, the evolution of Scythian headwear does not clearly reflect the larger 
evolution of Scythian art. This is unquestionably because we cannot know the full dimensions 
of Scythian hairdressing. The earliest gold headwear—diadems and headbands, for example, 
from the Kelermes burials—reflect a general Ionian or Near Eastern derivation. Corrective 
information on Scythian headwear made from ephemeral materials or developed from the hair 
itself is simply lacking. The calathus-shaped gold crowns from fourth century burials indicate 
the Hellenization of ornamental motifs, but similar crowns made from leather and ornamented 
with materials covered with gold foil or with gold plaques have disappeared.** Rather than 
attempting to understand headwear as specifically ‘Scythian,’ or ‘Greek,’ or ‘West Asiatic,’ it is 
more useful to assume that the Scythians, and particularly the women, already had a tradition of 
elaborate hair and head ornamentation. That tradition made use of the hair itself built up on an 
internal structure, of carved plaques (sometimes covered with gold), and of diadem or crown-like 
omaments made from leather, reeds, wood, or gold. Given such traditions, it is not difficult to 
understand a relatively rapid process of borrowing and adapting foreign forms. Unfortunately, 
we also know so little about head ornamentation in early Greece that it becomes difficult to say 
who contributed what. For example, Scythian crowns and diadems are remarkable for their 
pendants, but the use of such pendants was probably not adopted from the Greeks even when 
the pendant motifs appear to be Hellenized. Beaded forehead pendants seem to have been a form 
of female ornamentation in the Near East®> but I have found no evidence of the use there of 
delicate blade or bud-like forms. There is good evidence that, among the nomadic groups of 
Central Asia and the China borderlands, even men may have worn headwear with delicate 
moving parts. The bird on the crown from Aluchaideng, Inner Mongolia,*° like the 
unprovenanced birds from the Siberian Treasure of Peter the Great,>” was contrived so that the 


34 But see the reconstruction of headdresses from the Gaymanova Mogila and Kazen Mogila 
(Klochko 1982b; Rostovtseff and Stepanov 1917; and Borovka 1921). 

35 Cf. images of women wearing beaded forehead pendants as head ornaments, from the Neo- 
Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods (Musche 1992: pl. LXXVI). 

36 Kessler 1994: fig. 25. 

37 Artamonov 1973: figs. 267, 270. Regarding the relationship of these birds to nomadic 
headdresses, see Jacobson 1993: 75-76. 
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heads would move with the movement of the wearer’s body. When, therefore, we find pendants 
extensively applied to the headwear recovered from Scythian tombs, it is incorrect to assume 
that this ornament type was borrowed from a Greek or Near Eastern source. The delicate 
ornamental effect of moving parts on a headdress would seem to be a natural formula for any 
people interested in ornamentation, and especially in omamentation involving the use of gold. 


Il.A Diadems 


I11.A.1 Diadem with griffin-head protome, pendants, and rosettes. Hermitage. 
Kelermes 3. Kuban. Late seventh or early sixth century B.C. 

Gold with filigree and enamel. H. 1.8 cm., D. 21.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Figs. 30, 31; Scythian Art, pls.45—46. 

Literature: Galanina 1993: 103; Higgins 1980: 125. 


The diadem is made of a stiff band of gold, to which are attached flowers worked individually in 
a die, and a centrally located griffin protome. The flowers are attached by metal tabs threaded 
through the band and folded over on the back. The griffin protome is attached by two gold pins 
to a collar projecting from the head band; it is presented with gaping beak and curling tongue. 
The cells for its eyes and the cells covering its neck are defined by raised and ridged borders. On 
each side of the protome, two finely notched wires trace a path over the cells from the back of 
the griffin’s ears to the collar of the protome, where they scroll upward and back on 
themselves. If there was ever any inlay in the griffin’s eyes or neck cells, it is no longer 
apparent. The collar itself is edged with filigree and soldered to the band. The hollow griffin’s 
head has been slightly crushed, particularly in the vicinity of its left ear. There is also a 
possibility that the rounded crest was originally set on a stand rather than directly on the beast’s 
forehead. Hollow pendants in the form of small buds hang from loops on the lower edge of the 
band. From each end of the band (worn so that the ends would be at the back of the wearer’s 
head) dangles a gold chain terminating in ram heads. These last are hollow and attached by 
solder to a small base at the end of the chains. 

The refinement and skill evident in the treatment of the griffin protome and its attachment, 
and in the modeling of the rams’ heads, is not consistently applied in other parts of the diadem: 
the flowers are of indifferent quality and there is a roughness in the handling of attachments as 
viewed from the back of the band. It is possible that the individuals responsible for the griffin 
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and ram heads and for the general assembling of the rest of the diadem were not the same: the 
gold master was responsible for the former, perhaps, and an apprentice for the latter. 

The gold-wire ornaments on the griffin head are unusual for the Classical period, when one 
would ordinarily expect from Greek griffins a far greater severity in the treatment of form and 
surface. Amandry has written that the Kelermes griffin diadem “is closely related to objects in 
the Ionian style.”>® Higgins refers to this diadem as an unusually elaborate example of Greek 
diadems of the pre-Hellenistic period. He does not refer to any Greek prototypes, saying 
instead: “This remarkable object may not be entirely Greek, but Jacobsthal is probably right in 
relating it to Island work of the seventh century. It was perhaps made by a Greek for a 
Scythian customer.”? In fact, the Kelermes griffin diadem is remarkably similar to a diadem 
worn by Athena as she is represented on a shard from a Black Figure amphora said to be of 
Panathenaic shape and dated to c. 530. Athena’s diadem is ornamented with a griffin head, 
flowers, and pomegranates. Of this head ornament Ridgeway says, rather enigmatically, that as 
a “specific decoration of a war implement (it) may seem unusual and perhaps even 
barbaric...."49 Ona fresco from Gordion, a female wears a crown or diadem ornamented all 
around with extended griffin protomes. Boardman compares this image with a mid-sixth 
century find in Chios of a small lead griffin protome thought to have decorated the helmet of a 
cult statue of Athena.4! The spherical forehead knob on the Kelermes diadem griffin 
differentiates it from the usual Greek griffin, which would typically carry a capped post on its 
head.42 The caps usually take the form of an ovoid, conical, or mushroom-shaped form, topped 
by a smaller ball or point. Whether the different treatment of the griffin head on the diadem 
may be attributed to the loss of the post and a subsequent repair, or to a basic difference in the 
treatment of the forehead crest, is not clear. 

Perhaps it is merely coincidental, but the Kelermes griffin diadem bears striking similarities 
to diadems from ancient Egypt, particularly some dating to the Hyksos Period and to the New 
Kingdom. A diadem from the tomb of Sithathoriunet, at Lahun, c. 1830 B.C., was made of a 
gold strap, the surface of which was ornamented with a row of inlaid gold rosettes and centered 
by an upreared inlaid gold cobra; similar diadems, fronted by the sculptural protomes of 
gazelles, are shown worn by royal concubines in a New Kingdom wall painting from West 
Thebes, c. 1395 B.C. Yet another such diadem, this also of inlaid gold and taken from the 


38 Amandry 1965: 582. 
39 Higgins 1980: 125. 
_ 40 Ridgeway 1990: 602. 
41 Boardman 1980: 93, fig. 105. 
42 See, e.g., bronze griffin heads reproduced in Jacobsthal 1956: figs. 173-181. 
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mummy of Tutankhamun (c. 1336-1327 B.C.), had a detachable sheet-gold vulture protome 
and an upreared cobra protome at the center front.43 The tantalizing similarities to the 
Kelermes griffin diadem remain only that, however: we presently lack the information to trace a 
tradition of such headwear through both time and space, from the New Kingdom to the early 
Scythian world. 

While the appearance of griffins on diadems may seem to be an early contribution from an 
Ionian tradition, there is ample evidence for the use of griffins or of griffinated eagles on human 
headwear and horse regalia throughout the Scytho-Siberian world. The materials from the 
Altayic burials at Pazyzyk and Ulandryk make clear that griffinated birds were frequently 
mounted on the center forehead or chest of the horse; in the case of one horse mask from 
Pazyryk 1, a three-dimensional horned griffin was located between the horse’s ears.*4 The 
materials from commoners’ burials at Ulandryk and Yustyd indicate that griffinated birds, 
frequently spread-winged, were placed centrally on the head of a person’s headdress or 
ornamented hair.4° Although these South Siberian materials date from the fifth century, at the 
earliest, and are thus considerably later than the Kelermes diadem, one must assume that the 
tradition evidenced in surviving materials from South Siberia points to a far more ancient 
tradition in that region, wherein the head of the dead, if not of the living, would appropriately 
be ornamented with a bird or bird-like form.” If such a tradition indeed existed, then it is not 
difficult to understand why Scythians would have seized upon an Ionian version of the bird 
headdress. It is not, however, clear why the Kelermes diadem should be so similar to that 
found in association with a helmeted Athena or why it should appear somewhat barbaric in that 
context, unless by reason of its elaboration. When these questions are combined with the 
inconsistent craftsmanship evident in the fabrication of the diadem, one is justified in 
suggesting that the origins and workmanship of this diadem require further investigation.*” 


43 Andrews 1991: pls. 83, 85, 88. 

44 Rudenko 1970: pl. 120; and see ibid., pls. 81, 85. 

45 Kubarev 1987, 1991; and see reconstructions and other relevant materials from the Scytho- 
Siberian world, considered in terms of symbolic significance, in Jacobson 1993: 62-87. 

46 It is possible that such a motif referred to the passage (or the carrying) of the soul to the land of 
the dead. 

47 Griffin protomes continued to be a significant part of Scythian horse regalia; see X.D.3. 
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Iil.A.2 Diadem with rosettes, disks, and birds. Hermitage. 
Kelermes 1. Kuban. Late seventh or early sixth century B.C. 
Gold with granulation and inlaid paste or amber. L. 66.8 cm. 
Reproduction: Splendors, pls. 27-28. 


The gold band has rosettes tacked to the lower edge, disks with punch marks and birds attached 
in alternating sequence to the upper edge, and alternating birds and standing flowers on the band 
itself. Along both the upper and lower edges are standing, gold-wire bezel-like curls that may 
once have held some kind of colored material. The birds have the large eyes and beaks of the 
beak-heads of the archaic Scythian tradition, but their bodies are small and almost goose or 
duck-like. The birds alternate in position: some are frontal, wings spread to the side, heads to 
the side; others are perched and seen from the side with heads turned back over their shoulders. 
In the center of the band is a larger flower with six leaves and with a large red stone or paste in 
the center. The leaves and the top of the bezel are ornamented with granulation. The other 
flowers in the center of the band stand on small pedestals. Their six plain petals are contrasted 
by large central mounds of granulation. The flowers below and all the birds are also 
omamented with granulation. At each end of the band is a flower in a disk, picked out by 
granulation, and an attached wire twisted to form three loops, apparently intended to receive a 
cord by which the ends were bound together at the back of the wearer’s head. 

All the applications to the band were pinned through to the back and the pins then 
hammered flat. The band itself was either made in three pieces, crudely joined, or repaired with 
the use of bent pieces of gold. Indeed, all parts of this diadem suggest crude workmanship. 
The edges of the flowers, disks, and birds are rough and ragged, although granulation has been 
used to try to hide the rough areas. The eyes of all the birds, except that on the far right end of 
the band, are emphasized by gold shot. In the case of the exception, the eye has been filled 
with a pile of granulation, as if the craftsman had not prepared enough shot to complete the job 
as intended. The granulation itself is crudely done: the irregular sizes of the granules are easily 
visible and their placement on the flowers and birds often seems to have missed the mark. On 
one flower on the left end of the band, for example, it is possible to see a small section of an 
engraved line which was intended to receive the granules, but didn’t. 

Despite the apparent delicacy of the work when seen in a photograph, the actual clumsiness 
in all parts of the diadem suggests the hand of an apprentice craftsman. Whoever did this 
diadem was inexperienced in the production and handling of granulation. The particular 
formulation of the diadem, with separate pieces attached to the plain band, is also curious. One 
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may point to an analogy from the Early Dynastic period, in which small gold animals have 
been pinned to a lapis bead band.*® Greek jewelry, such as it has survived, does not offer useful 
analogies. On the other hand, the ragged edges of this diadem’s parts and the rough pinning 
technique suggest a reference to techniques applicable to other materials, such as felt appliqué 
or felt on leather. The motifs themselves seem to be somewhere between archaic Scythian 
traditions—in the case of the birds and the flat gold band—and Near Eastern or Ionian decorative 
traditions. 


Ii1.A.3 Diadem with gold chains and rosettes. Hermitage. 

Litoy. Near Kucherovka. Forest-steppe. Late seventh or early sixth century B.C. 
Gold with granulation. L. 65.7 cm. 

Reproduced: Splendors, fig. 4. 


This diadem is made of three strands of gold chain bound together by rosettes. The petals and 
inner circles of the flowers are picked out by granulation, and the terminal of the diadem is 
ornamented with tiny triangulated areas filled with granulation. From each end of the diadem 
hangs a Cluster of small single chains that terminate in gold spheres decorated with triangulated 
mounds of granulation. The terminal collars are also decorated with masses of granulation. 

In the fabrication of this diadem there are peculiar inconsistencies. Although there are only 
three chains, the flowers are backed by channels for four chains. The unused channel has been 
crushed down, and granulation was added to the back of the flowers as if to cover the 
discrepency. While the handling of granulation in the flowers is more successful here than in 
the Kelermes 1 diadem (III.A.2) it still shows a lack of mastery: in some cases, for example, 
the grains used to pick out the flowers refused to stay in place. The terminal collars each had 
two tubes to receive the chains, again indicating that whoever made this diadem had to make do 
with three instead of the intended four chains. The chains are thus arranged so that ends of two 
are inserted into one terminal tube and one into the other. Altogether one has the impression 
of work done by at least two craftsmen: someone responsible for the finely worked chains and 
another less skillful craftsman who added the granulation and assembled the finished diadem. 
Such a combination of hands obviously confirms the source as a workshop and indicates, as 
one would expect in such a situation, various levels of training and skill.*” 


48 Musche 1992: 74, pl. XIX, type 2. 
9 This object has been referred to in some sources as a necklace, but Pridik argued that the length 
of the band minus the lengths of the dangling chains (9.0—10.0 cm., each) and the placement of the 
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Ill.A.4 Stlengis with a design of locks of hair. Hermitage. 
Bolshaya Bliznitsa. Taman Peninsula. Fourth century B.C. 
Gold. L. 27.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Splendors, pl. 307. 

Literature: Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 119. 


This stlengis, from the main burial, was one of two found in the Bolshaya Bliznitsa burials, 
the other having been worked in smaller curls and found in the third burial.*°° At each end of 
this stlengis is the representation of a winged woman, most likely a Nike, seated on a rock. 
This same motif is repeated on a gold ornament from Kul Oba.°! 


I.A.5 Diadem of aptik form with stamped band and pendants in the form of three-lobed blades 
or pods. Hermitage. 

Three Brothers 1. Kerch Peninsula. Latter half of the fourth century B.C. 

Gold. L. 51.0 cm., W. 4.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Scythian Art, pl. 223. 


This diadem takes the form of an aptik characterized by a low curved band that encircled the 
head. The band is ornamented at the top with an egg-and-dart frieze; a second frieze of 
alternating upright palmettes and acanthus; and a lower, main frieze of rampant lions and 
lionesses (‘panthers’) facing each other. The main frieze is bordered above and below by rows 
of punched dots, while the lowest, finishing frieze, repeats the egg-and-dart motif. As 
reconstructed, the aptik is ornamented with dangling elements in the form of three-lobed, blade- 
like pods hanging from a band combining spheres and plaques ornamented with scrolls. 

In ornamental motifs and in the combination of band, worked by stamps or a die, and 
hanging elements, this headdress falls squarely within the Scythian diadem and crown traditions 
of the late fourth century. Normally the three-lobed pod motif would appear on necklaces, as in 
the case of a fine gold braided chain with hanging blades, from Bolshaya Bliznitsa (II.D.2). 


largest floret in the center of the chain indicate that it was used as a diadem (Pridik 1911: 14-16; pls. 
Yi, IV/2). 

59 Minns (1913) 1971: fig. 319. 

51 Splendors, pl. 254; and see Scythian Art, pl. 181, where the object is described as the upper 
part of a headdress. 
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IiI.A.6 Diadem with Herakles knot. Hermitage. 

Artjukhov’s Barrow. Taman Peninsula. Second or third century B.C. 
Gold with filigree, garnet, and glass paste. Size unknown. 
Reproduced: Hoffman and Davidson 1965: fig. 1f. 

Literature: Maksimova 1979: 44-48; Amandry 1963: 249 


This well-known diadem from Artjukhov’s Barrow represents the furthest elaboration of the 
diadem tradition made for Scythians, and a particular kind of Hellenistic jewelry form enjoying 
great popularity in the third through first centuries B.C.°2 Typically this diadem type is 
centered on a knot known as a Herakles knot, the shape of which is frequently picked-out by 
inlaid garnets or other dark red stones in gold settings. In the case of this diadem, the knot is 
articulated with sections of garnet set into the double knot and held in place by bands of gold 
worked in rows of braid and petal shapes. Superimposed on the center of the knot is a small 
Eros with solid-cast body and wings. The diadem arms are covered on the outside by a 
funnelled gold surface; on the interior, the covering is flat. The hinge mechanism on each side 
of the knot is surrounded by collars ornamented with rows of notched filigree, filigree wave-like 
commas, and filigree petal shapes. Hanging from the knot and arms are a total of six pendants 
composed of garnet spheres secured by cup-shapes and multiple chains terminating in coiled 
wire stalks from which dangle other garnet beads within cup-shapes of gold. The two central 
pendants are secured to the diadem by large garnet beads in gold bezels; but on the other four 
pendants, the join is effected by large heart-shaped garnets set in gold bezels. As much as 
anything else, the polychrome treatment of the diadem, its extreme ornamentation, and the 
large heart-shaped stones reflect the West Asian aspect of jewelry in the Hellenistic period. 

The date of this diadem is debated. Maksimova dates the barrow and presumably its 
contents to the latter half of the second century B.C., but Hoffman would prefer to date the 
diadem earlier, to the third century.*? The Herakles knot was used on a variety of Hellenistic 
jewelry forms, including diadems, bracelets, armbands, and thigh-bands. A pair of bracelets 
from a private collection and said to be from western Asia Minor, late fourth century, are each 
centered on a Herakles knot on which is mounted a small cast Eros with wings.*4 In other 
respects, however, the treatment of the knot on those bracelets is significantly different from 
that on the Artjukov diadem. Although the Artjukov diadem has many parallels from other 


52 Cf. Phrommer 1990. 
53 Hoffman and Davidson 1965: 54. 
54 Jbid., 152-160, no. 54. 
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parts of the Hellenistic world,>> the practice of adding gold figures to the already lavishly 
ornamented knot is unusual within the Hellenistic idiom. This case, where the gold figure is 
added to the knot, is related by Hoffman to the so-called Loeb diadem on which the knot is 
surmounted by a winged goddess flanked by sea monsters. This diadem is said to be from 
Kerch and to date from the first half of the third century.°° Hoffman points out that the 
addition of such sculptural elements as the goddess and the sea creatures is uncharacteristic of 
any known “purely Greek diadem.” Executed in a “provincial semi-barbaric style,” they were 
“added in antiquity by a Hellenized Scythian goldsmith.”>’ The Loeb diadem, Hoffman 
proposes, may have been done within the same workshop as that from Artjukov’s Barrow. 
Such a proposal renders even more complex the problem of sorting out styles and hands within 
workshops which catered to the Graeco-Scythian world of the Black Sea northern littoral. 


I.B Crowns 


III.B.1 Crown with pendant ornaments and representations of fighting animals, tendrils, and 
insects. Hermitage. 

Chertomlyk. Right bank of the Dnepr River. Ukrainian Steppe. Late fourth century B.C. 
Gold. H. 25.0 cm. (as reconstructed). 

Reproduced: Fig. 32; Scythian Art, pl. 233. 

Literature: Chertomlyk, no. 113; Onayko 1970: 40-41. 


This crown and three others from Chertomlyk>* exemplify a headdress type found in several 
burials of the fourth century. These from Chertomlyk are typically composed of several 
horizontal gold strips, or friezes, worked by a die or with stamps, and two rows of hanging 
elements. In most cases, the handling of the ornamentation is rough, even crude, and the 


55 Cf. Higgins 1980: 158-159; Hoffman and Davidson 1965: 51-55. 

56 Ibid., 51-55, figs. 1a, 1b. Regarding the various styles used to shape Herakles knots in 
Hellenistic jewelry and techniques involved in shaping the knots and setting the stones, see 
Davidson’s discussion, pp. 30-31. 

57 Hoffman and Davidson 1965: 54. 

58 Chertomlyk, nos. 122, 128, 136. 
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pendant objects are light and conventionalized. Nonetheless, when originally assembled on a 
firm backing, the assemblage was probably impressive.°? 

Although the combination of elements varies from crown to crown, and although it is not 
certain how the order of the strips should be reconstructed, the combinations seem to have been 
fairly regular. On each crown from Chertomlyk, two or more strips were filled with a 
meandering tendril pattern, with sprouting acanthus leaves and blossoms. Other strips might 
be filled with animals, fantastic and predatory, or realistic and arranged in confronting pairs. 
The predatory animals included winged griffins or confronting winged griffins and lions and 
griffins attacking deer. In the case of the second crown from the northeast chamber, at least 
three of the horizontal strips are filled with representations of sphinxes with frontal central 
heads and profile, split bodies.©° Holes have been punched in the upper and lower edges of all 
the gold strips, indicating that they were sewn to a solid backing, one probably made from 
leather. The most distinctive aspect of these crowns are the rows of pendant ornaments. The 
lower row took the form of small buds or cone-like elements danging from a narrow metope. 
This row of pendants has been reconstructed as being placed just above the lowest frieze of the 
crown. At the very top of the crown would be located the more elaborate pendant metope, 
consisting of a metal strip to which were attached small posts. These are bent outward near the 
top and from them dangle amphora-shaped pendants, like so many small lamps. 

In the northeast chamber was found only the body of a male, but the presence of earrings, 
necklaces, and a mirror suggests that there was once at least one female body here. In this 
chamber were found the gold strips and pendants for two calathus-shaped crowns, each 
composed of four horizontal gold friezes, an upper strip with posts and amphorae-shaped 
pendants and a lower strip with dangling buds or cones. From the south-east chamber were 
recovered the pieces of two other gold calathus-shaped crowns. In this chamber, however, were 
found no skeletons other than that of a dog; but included here were a large number of 
arrowheads and 350 arrows, many intact,®! as well as several knives, a bronze kettle, and some 
other vessels. Both the crowns found here were of the same type as those from the northeast 
chamber: rows of gold strips covered with repeated stamped images and two rows of pendants. 


39 Regarding calathi and cone-shaped headdresses, see Rostovtseff and Stepanov 1917; and 
Borovka 1921. Regarding the form of the calathus-crown of the fourth century, cf. Klotchko and 
Grebennikov 1982. 

60 These motifs may be found on one or more of the crowns from Chertomlyk. These include , as 
listed in the catalogue, Chertomlyk, the crown from the northeast chamber (no. 113) and a second 
from that chamber (no. 122); and two crowns from the southeast chamber (nos. 128 and136). 

61 Splendors, 53 (after Zebelin). 
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It is curious that these two gold crowns should be found together with an inventory more 
typical for a male servant or warrior than for a female ‘queen.’ 

While some of the embossed patterns are fairly fine (e.g., the topmost tendril frieze from 
this crown, III.B.1), all are essentially conventionalized. In some cases—and particularly in the 
case of the open-work images of animals—the work is rough. The bud and amphora-shaped 
pendants are hollow and light. 

There are a number of other crowns of this type from other burials. Examples include a 
large crown from Tolstaya Mogila, composed of six layers, including friezes with battling 
griffins and griffins savaging animals; a band of floral motifs; and a metope with hanging 
pendants.®2 Much finer workmanship is evident in the remains of a crown from Kul Oba,®? 
with at least one band of a stamped pattern of palmettes and tendrils and two sections of 
hanging buds. 

There is nothing to indicate that the calathus-crown owed anything to an Jonian source 
except for certain ornamental motifs. The tendrils, the palmettes, the egg-and-dart motif 
certainly do seem to have been borrowed from a Greek tradition, and griffins and lions are 
generally shared Near Eastern and Mediterranean motifs. Fighting griffins and lions, however, 
were not, nor did the Greeks represent griffins savaging deer.6* Whether these motifs carried 
deliberate and specific meaning within the context of Scythian crowns remains highly 
debatable. It is also not clear to what extent we may attribute to the pendant elements the 
kinds of fertility symbolism with which they were endowed in other West Asian and 
Mediterranean cultures. 


J1.B.2 Remains of a ritual headdress with tendril and acanthus patterned band, hanging buds, 
and dancing maenads. Hermitage. 

Deyev. West of Melitopol. Ukrainian Steppe. Fourth century B.C. 

Gold. L. 40.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Scythian Art, pl.135. 

Literature: Rostovtseff and Stepanov 1917; Onayko 1970: 39-40. 


62 Tl’inskaya and Terenozhkin 1983: color plate between pp. 160 and 161; Mozolevskiy 1979: 
no. 173, and pp. 198—205. 

3 Splendors, pl. 199. 

64 Klochko believes that in the context of crown ornaments, the images of both griffins and 
felines had a protective function (Klochko 1982b: 126). 
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This group of gold ornaments was found in the secondary (woman’s) burial in Deyev Barrow 
and so are dated to the last three decades of the fourth century. They were probably sewn as 
omaments on a leather or stiff felt calathus-shaped headdress, and can thus be considered within 
the category of crowns. The parts include a band in ten segments, fitted together so that the 
straighter and wider segments are in the center and the tapered ones at the edge. The bands have 
been embossed or stamped with a tendril motif with sprouting acanthus heads and morning 
glory flowers. This motif is rendered in a manner very like, but not the same as, the tendril 
pattern on the Chertomlyk gorytus series (VIII.3). The maenad figures were worked from thin 
gold. Some of the figures dance upright beside a staff; according to Onayko, each holds the 
head of a goat in her left hand. Others throw their heads back as they dance, holding in one 
hand the goat’s hind quarters and in the other, the sacrificial blade.®° Like the bands, the figures 
are bordered by punched holes by which they could be sewn in place on a stiff backing. The 
thin gold band with small dangling buds and the gold band with posts and dangling amphora 
shapes are extremely close in treatment to the upper and lower pendant elements in the 
Chertomlyk crowns. The ornamental motif of tendrils occurs frequently in Greek gold leaf 
diadems.*’ The dancing maenads, here, may be compared with those represented on a fragment 
of a gold head-band, from the Ryzhanov catacomb burial excavated by Samokvasov.® Images 
of paired dancing women are found, also, on clothing plaques from Kul Oba and, wearing short 
tunics, in cut-out clothing plaques from Bolshaya Bliznitsa.© 

As in the case of the Chertomlyk crowns and in the case of what appear to have been crown 
ornaments from the Melitopol burial,’° one finds a considerably cruder handling of these 
materials and motifs than in the case of other objects from the same burials. 


IlI.B.3 Crown in the form of a low calathus decorated with scenes of griffins battling 
Amazons. Hermitage. 

Bolshaya Bliznitsa. Taman Peninsula. Fourth century B.C. 

Gold. D. (at top) 26.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Scythian Art, pls. 226-228; Splendors, pls. 284-285, 291-294. 


65 Alekseyev 1992: 153, 156-57. 
66 Onayko 1970: 39. 
See, e.g., a peaked gold diadem (called ‘stephané’) in the British Museum, from Santa Eufemia, 
Calabria (Marshall 1911: #2113). 
8 Samokvasov 1908: fig. 23. 
69 Splendors, pls. 234, 236-267. 
70 Terenozhkin and Mozolevskiy 1988: figs. 94, 95/1416, and pendants represented in fig. 103. 
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This crown is said to have been found within the coffin of the main individual buried at 
Bolshaya Bliznitsa: the so-called priestess of Demeter.’! The crown was probably made of 
leather and entirely covered by thirty pieces of worked gold sheet to which the separately 
worked and cut figures have each been attached by small gold pins. The upper edge of the 
crown is framed by a border of egg-and-dart ornament, while the lower border is filled with a 
motif of rosettes within squared meanders. Found with the crown and probably originally 
intended as temple attachments are the two large temple pendants with images of Thetis on a 
hippocampus holding the armour of Achilles (1.C.2). The human figures represented on the 
crown have been raised in high relief, with considerable texturing of the surface. They wear 
Close fitting pants ornamented with a lozenge pattern or with small floral motifs, as if the 
fabric had been covered with sewn-on plaques. Their short, belted tunics are close-fitting over 
the arms, looser around the waist and hips. These garments are stippled in a manner that 
appears to be neither fabric nor fur, and the extensiveness of the stippling would seem to 
preclude the conclusion that it is intended to indicate sewn-on plaques. The figures all wear a 
hood-like headdress with long and unbound ear flaps. The meander and rosette pattern on the 
lower edge of the crown was commonly used as an architectural detail in the Black Sea 
colonies, as was the egg-and-dart motif and the frontal acanthus blossom.72 

The identification of the human figures shown here is uncertain: Artamonov (1969) has 
referred to them as “barbarians (Arimaspi)’ of the male gender, while in Scythian Art they are 
called ‘Barbarians.’ The Arimaspians, according to Herodotus, were one-eyed and lived to the 
north of the Issedones and next to the land of gold-guarding griffins, from whom they stole the 
gold.’3 According to Shefold, the Arimaspi served Dionysius; their battle with griffins 
represented the pathway through death to the afterlife.’* The identification of the calathus 
figures as Arimaspians seems problematic, however, since they clearly have two eyes. On a 
pair of bronze plaques from a kurgan near Temizhbek, in the Krasnodar Region, are represented 
scenes of Amazons battling griffins; one, with a bare breast, can clearly be identified as female. 
Despite the similarity between the scenes on the Temizhbek plaques and those on the calathus, 
and the fact that several of the figures on the calathus have the chests of females, indicating that 


7. Cf. Minns (1913) 1971: 423-429; Splendors, 73-79. 

72 See, e.g., Koshelenko et al. 1984: pl. XCII, architectural details from Panticapaeum from the 
third and second centuries B.C. 

73 Herodotus II.116; IV.13, 27). 

74 After Shaub 1989: 84. Following Rostovtseff’s discussion of the Mother Goddess and referring 
to the calathus from Bolshaya Bliznitsa, Shaub has proposed that the representations of Amazons in 
Scythian art must be related to goddess cults and to ideas of fertility and death referred to through the 
imagery of horses and griffins. 
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they may be Amazons, the latter have been identified as males.’> The clothing is admittedly 
peculiar, being neither clearly Scythian nor non-Scythian. 


I1I.B.4 Plaque for a lost cone-shaped headdress. Hermitage. 
Karagodeuashkh. Kuban. Late fourth century B.C. 

Gold. H. 21.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 33; Scythian Art, pl. 232. 


This triangular plaque was evidently used to ornament a tall, cone-shaped headdress, the frame 
of which has disappeared. The plaque itself was cut from a larger piece of gold and may 
Originally have been used for a very different purpose. This secondary use is indicated by the 
manner in which the edges of the figures in all three levels have been cut without regard to 
their integrity. Large holes along the edges testify to the manner in which the plaque was sewn 
to its base. | 

In the upper section of the plaque appears the frontal figure of a woman in a chiton. She 
stands with her left leg slightly bent; the original disposition of her arms cannot be determined. 
In the middle register is represented another frontally standing woman; on either side of her 
body are two horses, seen from the front and with heads turned outward, as if they were pulling 
a chariot. A bar across the woman’s waist may refer to the basket of a chariot. A crude egg- 
and-dart pattern separates the upper and middle registers. Separating the middle register from 
the lowest and largest are two confronting winged griffins on either side of an urn; their small 
section is framed above and below by a horizontal notched border. In the lowest section of the 
plaque appears a centrally placed and frontally seated female. She wears a long gown, punched 
as if to indicate sewn clothing plaques, and a tall, conical headdress from which a veil flows 
down over the back of her shoulders. Her right hand is raised in front of her chest, holding, 
perhaps, a bowl or a cup. Behind her stand two female figures, their heads in cowl-like 
coverings. On either side of the seated woman are standing males, beardless and in Scythian 
clothing. The figure on the woman’s right is turned, as if in profile; he appears to hold a tall 
staff along her right side. The other figure, on her left, is frontal with his head turned slightly 
to the woman. He holds a rhyton-like object up before her chest. An arm holding a vessel is 
extended from the woman’s right toward her chest. This element indicates that the original 


15 Anfimov 1966. 
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plaque was significantly larger. Below this frieze is a row of alternating bucrania and frontal 
heads. 

The original form of the headdress is demonstrated by the woman seated in the lowest frieze. 
As has been indicated in the introductory comments to this section, the sources for this 
headdress may be several but the strength of the Scytho-Siberian tradition of such headwear 
cannot be questioned. It seems clear that all three centrally located figures are female.’° 
Artamonov has written that the upper figure appears to have a veil over the lower part of her 
face, but the generally rough treatment of the images makes such a determination uncertain.” 


II1.B.5 Headdress in the shape of a cap, with openwork convolvus and volute ornaments. 
Hermitage. | 

Ak-Burun. Crimea. Late fourth-early third century B.C. 

Gold. H. 14.4 cm., D. 19.5 cm. 

Reproduced: Scythian Art, pl. 229; Splendors, pl. 272. 

Literature: Vinogradov 1993. 


This openwork headdress has no analogies, with the exception of a helmet. Vinogradov has 
argued convincingly that the burial from which this headdress was recovered was not Scythian 
but rather ‘Meoto-Sarmation.’ The dating of the burial helps to establish the Sarmatian 
identification for this unusual form. 


Ill.C Combs 


III.C.1 Comb crested with recumbent lions, fighting figures, and horses. Hermitage. 

Solokha. Left bank of the Dnepr River at the Kakhovka Reservoir. Ukrainian Steppe. Early 
fourth century B.C. 

Gold. H. 12.3 cm., D. 10.2 cm. | 

Reproduced: Figs. 34, 35; Scythian Art, pls. 128-129; Splendors, pis. 147-148. 


76 It is difficult to accept the designation of these figures as male, even in the central section, as 
others have indicated; cf. Scythian Art, pl. 232, description. Rostovtsev (1922: 105) interpreted the 
upper frieze as the Iranian Hvarno (Hvar), while the figure with the chariot should be identified, he 
argued, as the Iranian Sun-God. 

 Splendors, 80. Regarding the possible association of a Great Goddess cult with horses, see 
Shaub 1993. 
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Literature: Mantsevich 1950; Solokha, no. 34; Onayko 1970: 44-45; L’or des Scythes: no. 51. 


This gold comb was found in the intact side burial of the Solokha mound. It had been placed 
beside the right shoulder of the man buried there and close by a bronze helmet and the silver 
vessel with scenes of youths hunting lions (VI.C.1).’8 The comb is composed of three 
sections: the long teeth of the comb itself, nineteen in number and faceted; a metope of five 
recumbent lions; and, on the base supported by the lions, a sculptural scene of three fighting 
men and two horses. The comb and its scene can be viewed from either side; thus one cannot 
speak of a ‘front’ or of a back. According to Mantsevich (1987), the men, the lions, and the 
horses were all cast separately and then soldered together. The squared teeth were also 
separately cast and fitted into the lower edge of the metope so that the corners of the squared 
forms face outward. The total weight of this small but monumental comb is approximately 
294.0 grams. 

The sculptural group is centered around a bearded warrior on a rearing horse. This warrior 
wears a helmet with the mask pushed up on his forehead, his torso is covered with plated 
armour, and he readies a thick spear in his right hand while with his left hand he controls the 
reins of his horse. A broad shield is attached to his back as if to protect his neck and upper 
shoulders, greaves cover his lower legs, and a gorytus hangs over his left hip. The horseman is 
confronted by another figure on foot. This one is also bearded and the texture of his beard and 
that of the horseman are similarly long and thick. His cap is smooth and peaked as if made of 
hard leather or of metal. His plated, belted tunic, full skirted over the hips, suggests a 
protective garment made primarily of leather. In his right hand this warrior carries a large 
dagger which he readies for use by pulling it back to his hip. In his left hand he grasps the 
handle of his shield. This is of a wide crescent shape and seemingly made from a material like 
bound willow stalks. Over his left hip hangs a scabbard suspended by a wing; curiously, that 
empty scabbard seems too long for the dagger the warrior carries, and there is no sign of 
another sword. A fallen horse, the right side of his neck pierced as by a spear, lies on its back, 
feet up, under and between the confronting foot soldier and horseman. 

On the other side of the central rider another foot soldier approaches the confronting pair. 
This figure wears no helmet or hat: his thick hair is shorter than that of the other figures, he 
wears a long mustache like the others and a short beard, but the sides of his jaw are stippled as 
if roughly shaven. This figure also grasps a large dagger at his right hip, while with his left 
hand he raises his squared shield for protection. With this figure, again, one finds a curious 


78 See Rolle 1980: fig. 47. 
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inconsistency: while he carries a dagger, he wears no scabbard. Instead, a gorytus hangs over 
his left hip, but in neither this gorytus nor that of the rider are bows visible. All three figures 
wear the close-fitting pants associated with Scythian horsemen. The rider’s pants above the 
greaves are decorated with sewn plaques, while the foot soldiers’ pants are covered with 
omamentation over the full length. The belted tunic of the hatless figure is also covered with 
rounded plaques and his fallen hood seems to be edged or lined with fur. 

The identity of the warriors on this comb has been the subject of considerable discussion. 
The plate description in Scythian Art refers to the figures as Scythians. Artamonov describes 
the two figures associated with the horses as, most probably, Scythian chieftains, with attire 
and weapons including both Scythian and Greek elements; the third warrior is more 
consistently presented as a Scythian.’? Mantsevich has identified the rider’s helmet as 
Corinthian and the helmet of the foot soldier as Thracian.8° On the other hand, the scabbard 
carried by the helmeted warrior on foot has a boar’s head ornament on its wing and thus recalls 
the scabbard overlay from Velikaya Belozerka (VIII.C.2) and one represented in the scenes of 
Scythians on the vessel from Gaymanova Mogila (VI.C.2). The crescent-shaped shields made 
of willow branches were not characteristic of Greeks but rather of ‘barbarians’; a similar shield 
is used by one of the Amazons on the Bolshaya Bliznitsa calathus (II.B.3). The authors of the 
exhibition catalogue, L’or des Scythes, argue that although the combat is between Scythians, 
they are rendered with a Greek realism and Greek mannerisms, such as the Corinthian helmet, 
the Greek epaulettes, and the fine ‘Greek’ physiognomy of the rider. This idealization is 
contrasted with the handling of the rider’s challengers, who are described as cruder in appearance 
and in physignomy.*! In fact, it is difficult to perceive such fine distinctions: all three figures 
are similarly proportioned, all three are equally beautifully rendered, and the foot soldier 
confronting the horseman seems hardly less ‘fine’ in feature than the rider. The only problem 
in the relative proportions of figures may be found with respect to the rider and his horse. 
Although the figures accord with conventionalized Greek representations,®? in this case the rider 
is distinctly too large for his mount. | 


1) Splendors, 47. 

80 Mantsevich 1950, 1987. It should be noted that Mantsévich has also identified the bronze 
helmet found with the man buried with the comb as ‘Corinthian’ in type (Solokha, no. 35), but some 
question may be raised regarding that determination: the Solokha helmet has holes in the lower part 
as if to have carried an attached section, but it is not likely to have been a movable mask. It was 
probably a protective and cushioning band of soft material. 

81 Tor des Scythes, 96-97. 

82 Cf. Onayko 1970, for comparative representations; and compare the riders on the silver gilt 
vessel found in this same burial (VI.C.1). 
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One may point to other contradictions in the representations on the comb. The lower section 
of the rider’s helmet has slits, as if for the ears, and an outward curve to accommodate the 
movement of the neck; but the rider has the helmet pushed up on his head, as if to get it out of 
his way. The usual way of wearing such helmets is represented in the case of the battle 
between gods and giants on the north frieze of the Siphnian Treasury, where the giants (on 
foot) wear the same kind of helmet down over their heads.23 A somewhat similar helmet, but 
with the addition of a crest and pushed up on the wearer’s head, is found on an image of 
Menelaus seizing Helen, on the fragment of a red-figured vessel found in Panticapaeum and 
dated to the late sixth-early fifth century.8* On a red-figured alabastron from an unknown site 
but collected in Odessa and dated to the late sixth century, is a representation of a Scythian 
archer with typical Scythian soft hood, a gorytus hanging at his side, and with a fanciful 
treatment of Scythian clothing. On the other side of the alabastron is a painting of a naked 
warrior carrying a round shield and wearing, pushed up on his head, a large-crested Corinthian 
helmet.® Sokolov has also published a stone sculpture found in Kerch, on Mt. Mithridates®®; 
the remaining head wears a Corinthian helmet, but pulled down over his face. In the 
accompanying text, Sokolov says that such helmets were generally considered attributes of 
generals. Most curious, perhaps, is the fact that such helmets would probably not have been 
worn by horsemen. Scythian warriors would certainly have been armed with bows and arrows, 
but here the Scythian associated with the fallen horse carries no gorytus and the helmetless 
Scythian has a gorytus without a bow, but he carries a dagger. These several inconsistencies 
make it impossible to say who or what is being represented. What is certain, however, is that 
the workmanship is outstanding and highly realistic. Whoever did this comb obviously drew 
on a kind of grab-bag of references—Greek, Scythian, and possibly Thracian—to create three 
composite warriors. In the process, however, the craftsman created a group of figures who 
convey a Significant presence, despite their relatively small size. 

In terms of its material and the elaborate treatment of its crest, there are no analogies to the 
Solokha comb. However, the comb derives from a wooden or bone comb type which may 
have been associated with a Scythian and possibly Scytho-Siberian tradition, although shorter 
toothed combs were also used by the Greeks. The crests of simpler Scythian combs may 
frequently have been covered with gold. One may compare, for example, an early bone comb 


83 Hurwit 1985: fig. 130. 
84 Sokolov 1974: pl. 13. 
85 Ibid., pls. 5, 6. 

86 Jbid., pl. 15. 
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with a crest in the form of stylized bird heads, from the Khanenko Collection; and the remains 
of gold covered combs from Mastyugino and Chastyye Mogily.®7 

There have been no satisfactory explanations of the representational significance of this 
comb. Onayko’s argument, that the comb represents a scene from a Scythian heroic epic,®* 
has been neither confirmed nor denied by further research. 


87 Kaposhina 1950: fig. 9; Liberov 1965; Zamyatin 1946. 

88 Onayko 1970: 44. Alekseyev has suggested to me that the figures may actually refer to the 
Scythian’s myth of their own origins, in which figure three sons (Herodotus IV.5). However, 
according to Herodotus’ account, there was no question of battle between the brothers: when the first 
two brothers found that the golden plough, yoke, sword, and flask fallen from heaven burned when 
they went to seize the objects but that the burning ceased when their youngest brother approached, 
they made over “the whole royal power to the youngest.” 
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IV Clothing Plaques 


Thousands of gold plaques intended to be sewn to clothing have been recovered from Scythian 
burials. The sheer numbers of such objects suggest that the clothing of highborn men and 
women may frequently have achieved the appearance of gold cloth. The actual ornamentation 
of clothing with plaques is well attested by representations on Scythian objects; they include, 
for example, the warriors on the Solokha comb (III.C.1), the young riders on the Solokha bowl 
(VI.C.1), and the Scythian warriors on the vessels of the Kul Oba series (VI.D.1). The 
Amazons represented on the Bolshaya Bliznitsa calathus (III.B.3) wear pants covered with 
ornamental plaques. The clothing of the seated queen or goddess in the lowest frieze of the 
Karagodeuashkh headdress plaque (III.B.4) is also ornamented. These representations confirm 
what we know from the burials: that the clothing of both men and women, living and dead, 
was extensively enriched by sewn-on ornaments, that those ornaments were predominantly 
made of thin gold, and that each plaque type would be produced in large numbers. 

Whether or not the Scythians learned the use of such clothing ornaments from their Near 
Eastern neighbors, the tradition of enriching clothing with gold ornaments had substantial roots 
within ancient western Asia. Oppenheim (1949) has detailed the manner in which the tradition 
of ornamenting first the garments of deities, and then the garments of royalty, seems to have 
emerged first in Elam and than to have been spread into Mesopotamia by the twelfth century 
B.C. Both textural references and representational materials amply demonstrate the elaboration 
of garments throughout Assyria and Mesopotamia and the continuation of that tradition within 
the Achaemenid period.! Intended for goddesses and gods as well as for royalty and ultimately 
for those who attended royalty, these garments were decorated primarily with rosettes, stars, 
rings, disks, stepped ornaments, and squares. Floral elements other than rosettes, and animal 
motifs other than lions, occurred less frequently. 

It might be argued that the Scythians must have derived their tradition of gold clothing 
plaques from the Assyrians and Achaemenids; but the fact remains that this decorative tradition 
was widespread within the nomadic world of the Eurasian steppe, and there are indications that 
it may have gone back to a period preceding significant contact between the nomadic and 
Achaemenid worlds. The intact burial at Issyk and other related if plundered Saka burials 
establish the existence of a tradition, at least as early as the fifth century, of using gold plaques 


1 Oppenheim 1949; and see the ornamented borders of winged genii and courtiers from the relief 
carvings at Khorsabad (Frankfort 1970: pls. 180, 198); and borders ornamented with what may have 
indicated plaques, on a statuette from Toprak-Kale (Ghirshman 1964: pl. 370). 
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to SO Ornament a garment that it acquired the appearance of gold cloth.2 Contemporary and 
earlier burials in the Altay Mountains indicate that the tradition of ornamented clothing was 
well established among those more northern nomads. Of particular interest are the remains of a 
leather caftan from the man’s burial of Pazyryk 2: the caftan had been ornamented with leather 
appliqué deer heads and antlers, embellished with gold-covered disks.3 Small scraps of gold foil 
found throughout those burials and others in the Altay region indicate that among the Early 
Nomads, highborn and commoners alike used gold leaf to cover ornamental elements carved 
from wood or leather and attached to their clothing. The exact character of those elements is 
not clear, since in most cases the gold foil has come off its backing, even in unplundered 
burials. Whatever the source of the tradition of sewing gold ornaments onto clothing, the 
Eurasian nomads carried that preference to extraordinary lengths, as is well documented by the 
rich Yuezhi burials at Tillya-Tepe.* However, in contrast to the Near Eastern tradition 
reconstructed by Oppenheimer, gold ornaments do not seem to have been reserved by the 
Scytho-Siberians for deities or for highborn members of society, although the latter would 
more likely be able to afford such embellished clothing than would commoners. 

Within the Scythian tradition of clothing plaques, it is possible to propose a number of 
variations over time and between the ornaments used by men and women. In general, the 
earlier plaques (some of which actually may have ornamented belts or other leather objects), 
those dating to the seventh, sixth, and fifth centuries, tend to be made of more solid metal and 
to be larger than those of the fourth century. The largest of such objects, such as the birds 
from the Litoy burial (IV.A), were heavy enough to be hammered and raised. More typical are 
the gold crouched panthers from Ulsky 1 (fig. 38); these are marked by ragged edges indicating 
thinner material and the use of a die. By the end of the fourth century, many of the plaques 
were small and extremely thin: conditions reflective, no doubt, of the demand for more such 
objects and of the development of a kind of mass production by means of stamping light metal. 
Only in the late burials, such as that of Karagodeuashkh, does one find plaques which have 
become extremely small in size; in addition, the images on those plaques are so 


2 Akishev 1978. The date of. the fifth century is that given by- the excavator, although there are 
reasons to prefer a later dating for this site. On this matter and regarding materials from related sites 
such as Tenlik and Alagou in the Tien Shan, see Jacobson 1985. The tradition of ornamenting 
clothing and belts with gold spread further to the east, as is amply documented by the many gold 
plagoes found at such Inner Mongolian sites as Aluchaideng and Xigoupan (Tian and Guo 1986). 

Rudenko 1970: pl. 151A. 

4 Sarianidi 1985, 1989. Regarding the possible symbolism involved in the creation of such 

golden garments, see Litvinskiy 1982. 
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conventionalized as to be without any great interest.> Although the clothing plaques found in 
Scythian burials tend to be representational, one does find examples of more geometric 
renderings; in some cases these recall similar clothing plaques recovered from non-Scythian 
Sites, such as Issyk. 

The images found on Scythian clothing plaques offer a way of considering the 
transformation of styles from archaic traditions to those heavily influenced by Hellenic tastes. 
The plaques also reflect the fascinating melding of Scythian and Hellenized traditions in terms 
of both style and motifs. In the plaques of Kul Oba ([V.E) and Chertomlyk (IV.F), for 
example, motifs that appear to be Greek in origin may be so modified that one senses a 
strongly non-Greek intention; and other motifs, Scythian in tradition, are done with an effective 
and refined modeling.® 

The numbers and variety of Scythian clothing plaques are too great to be covered here in 
toto. Even given the fact that most Scythian burials were plundered, the number of plaques 
that have been recovered must number in the thousands. I have therefore selected groups of 
plaques which represent unusually wealthy burials; plaques which by their imagery and their 
techniques appear to be exemplary of larger patterns in the development of clothing ornaments; 
and plaques for which there presently exist good and readily available reproductions. The 
plaques will be listed by burials; within each group, only exemplary plaques will be 
mentioned. Since all the plaques are made of gold, that information will not be repeated. 
Wherever possible I have given the numbers of examples of any one plaque type and their find 
location. For most Scythian clothing plaques, however, such information is not available. 


IV.A Litoy: plaques representing spread-winged birds. 
Late seventh or early sixth century B.C. Hermitage. 
Reproduced: Fig. 36; Scythian Art, pl.19. 

Literature: Pridik 1911: 17; Chernenko 1964. 


> This material is unpublished. The plaques belong to the Hermitage collection. 

6 A thorough study of Scythian clothing plaques is beyond the scope of this book. It would be 
most useful, however, to consider not only the transformation of images and techniques, but also to 
attempt to determine whether the same images regularly appeared on female and male clothing. A 
more focused study of the sources of imagery would also be appropriate: while it is clear that a 
number of images were adopted from the coins of Greek cities, it is not immediately clear when that 
happened, why it happened, or whether there were any motivations other than ornamental. 
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These plaques take the form of birds represented as if seen from above or below, with spread 
and curved wings, extended tail, and large-beaked head turned to the side. The large beaks, the 
rounded eyes, the partitioning of the bodies as if in sections, and the birds’ monumental aspect 
indicate both images of a bird of prey and the archaic Scythian tradition. 

Sixteen of the plaques measure 6.0 x 4.75 cm. and are backed by four gold loops. The 
seventeenth measures 5.75 x 5.0 cm. and has only two loops on the back. This last is also 
considerably coarser in its proportions and in fabrication than are the others.7? Chernenko 
believes that the bird plaques were intended to be fastened to a man’s leather belt. 

These impressive images should be contrasted with the small profile and frontal birds with 
granulated ornamentation on the diadem from Kelermes 1 (III.A.2). Their archaic style is easily 
recognized by comparing them with a bird plaque from Kul Oba, where the bird stands over and 
tears at a fish ([V.E.10). They may also be compared with a Hellenized version in the form of 
six gold bird plaques of very similar aspect, wings spread and head turned to the left, with holes 
for sewing to clothing. Those plaques, from the plundered ‘royal’ burial at Zhéltokamenka 
(Mozolevskiy 1982) are softer in appearance and are rendered in a thin gold. 


IV.B Seven Brothers 2: plaques with various eter 

Mid-fifth century B.C. Hermitage. 

Reproduced: Scythian Art, pls. 72-77, 79-81, 83-85; Splendors, pls. 107-111. 
Literature: Splendors, 39-40; Minns (1913) 1971: 206. 


These plaques originally adorned the clothing of a man buried with thirteen horses. Varying in 
size, the images are rendered with a marked confidence and with high technical quality. As a 
group, they represent the manner in which archaic motifs characteristic of earlier Scythian art 
were gradually replaced by motifs borrowed from a Greek idiom, and particularly from Greek 
gems and from Greek coins minted in Olbia. The motifs are rarely copied directly, however: 
details are changed, and one senses the intrusion of a marked humor or, at the least, of a lack of 
interest in the serious import of the original motif. These transformed motifs include, among 
others, the motif of the ‘flying boar,’ here transformed into a boar with palmette body; the 

sphinx, transformed here into a prim figure with a boyish bob; and the backturned cocks. In 
this group, the motif itself continues to determine the shape of the plaque. 


7 Cf. Pridik 1911: pl. IL. 
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IV.B.1 Recumbent ibex 1.7 x 3.0 cm. 

Rendered with realistic beards, notched horns, and ribs, this image may be compared with 
earlier plaques of recumbent and backturned ibex from Ulsky I (fig. 37).® In both cases, the 
form of the animal creates the plaque itself. The earlier Ulsky ibex, however, has the rounded 
eye and the muscled body reflecting archaic traditions; its treatment and posture are found on 
several early Scythian objects, e.g., on the stop of the Litoy sword (VIII.A.2) and on the Ulsky 
bronze poletop (IX.A.2). 


IV.B.2 Crouching sphinx. 2.6 x 2.2 cm. (fig. 39). 
IV.B.3 Backturned rooster. 2.4 x 2.4 cm. (fig. 40). 


IV.B.4 Silenus head. 3.4 x 3.0 cm. (fig. 41). 

Rendered with horns, jutting ears, patterned beard, and coarse features, this early version of a 
Silenus head may be compared with the far more Hellenized version held by the snake-bodied 
woman on a plaque from Kul Oba (IV.E.6). 


IV.B.5 Ram’s head and bull’s head. 3.2 x 2.8 cm., 3.0 x 2.8 cm. (figs. 42, 43). 
These heads are rendered in a soft, expressive manner that emphasizes the gentle aspects of 
these animals. Naturalism is combined with an evident pleasure in textural patterns. 


IV.B.6 Owl. 3.4.x 2.0 cm. (fig. 44). 

This bird is presumably the owl of Athena, but it is unusual to see it represented alone, apart 
from the goddess. Where owls occur alone in Greek gems, for example, they are usually 
represented in a more aggressive frontal pose.? 


IV.B.7 Flying boar with palmette body. 3.8 x 4.6 cm. (fig. 45). 
While boars occur frequently in Greek gems, this fanciful treatment does not appear to have a 
Greek prototype. — 


IV.B.8 Janus head with a helmeted warrior on one side and a lion’s face on the other. 3.4 x 
3.4 cm. (fig. 46). 


8 Scythian Art, pl. 21. 
9 E.g., Boardman 1968: fig. 144. 
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This imaginative version of a Janus head may be a reflection of the Herakles and Nemean lion 
motif. As in the case of the flying boar, the Janus head suggests the extent to which Scythians 
may have referred back to Greek prototypes but without any compelling need for exactness of 
reference. This image may be compared with the later and more Hellenized version, from Kul 
Oba (IV.E.12). 


IV.B.9 Youth kneeling or running and carrying large objects in both hands. H. 2.4 cm. 

This motif is also found in Archaic Greek art, where the youth is sometimes alone and 
sometimes with other figures. Typically, he holds weapons, instruments, or may even be 
shown stringing a bow.!° This motif appears to have passed out of Greek art by the fifth 
century, but it retained its popularity in Scythian clothing plaques, as is attested by its 
reappearance in plaques from Kul Oba (IV.E.11). 


IV.B.10 Rampant lion. L. 3.1 cm. 
This lion plaque, with its reflection of a Hellenized realism, may be compared with another 
from Nymphaeum (IV.C.5) and presumably adapted from Near Eastern motifs. 


IV.C Burial 17, Nymphaeum: plaques with various representations. 
Fifth century B.C. Hermitage. 
Reproduced: Scythian Art, pl. 82; Splendors, pls. 94-106. 


With their Hellenizing elements, this set of plaques from a Scythian burial in the Greek city of 
Nymphaeum is similar to those from Seven Brothers 2, in motifs, size, and the use of the 
motif itself as the shape of the plaque. In execution, however, they are inferior in quality to 
those from Seven Brothers 2. Several ([V.C.9-11) distinguish themselves from the others 
listed here in their reflection of archaic and nomadic traditions, as opposed to Hellenized 
traditions. Like so many other objects from the fifth century, including materials from Seven 
Brothers and Zhurovka, these plaques reflect the intrusion of artistic elements from Central 
Asia, possibly as a result of the instabilities created by Persian campaigns into that region. 


10 See, e.g., gems with images of youths in running or kneeling positions (Boardman 1968: figs. 
178, 181-182, 211, and 213), and running youths on Attic vessels of the sixth century (Cook 
1972: pls. 24 A, B; and in combination with horses, on a Hydria of late sixth century, pl. 35). 
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IV.C.1 Janus head with human head on one side and a lion’s face on the other. 2.9 x 3.1 cm. 
This plaque is similar to [V.B.8, above, but it lacks a crest, the head of the lion is clumsier and 
more massive, and there is the peculiar addition of a fish under the Janus. 


IV.C.2 Standing four-legged sphinx. L. 2.6 cm. 

Almost inarticulate in form, this sphinx holds one foot to its mouth; its other three legs, 
unusually long, its curled tail, and the upcurling wing create a camel-like silhouette. In these 
respects this sphinx is most unusual. 


IV.C.3 Frontal monkey face. H. 2.2 cm. 


IV.C.4 Seated sphinx. H. 2.9 cm. 

Here and on the sphinx plaques from Seven Brothers (IV.D.2), the sphinx is not particularly 
Greek and lacks any definition of breasts.!! These images may be contrasted with the clearly 
female and more refined sphinxes on the pendants from Three Brothers (I.D.1). 


IV.C.5 Winged, backturned lion with bird-headed tail. 3.2 x 4.1 cm. (fig. 47). 

The manner in which the lion turns back to roar at its tail, ears flattened like an angry cat, is 
almost humorous. With reference to a griffin on the Ziwiyeh pectoral, Porada has called the 
bird-tipped tail a North Syrian ‘feature.’!2 The particular treatment of the large beak and ceres 
and large rounded eye is specifically Scythian, and of the archaic tradition. The lion’s posture 
and its startled expression recall the treatment of a winged and horned lion in an openwork gold 
clothing ornament, said to be from Hamadan-Ecbatana, but dated to the fourth century B.C.}% 
The motif of the beak-headed tail recurs constantly throughout Scytho-Siberian art of South 
Siberia, most notably in unprovenanced objects from the Treasure of Peter the Great.!¢ 


IV.C.6 Profile chicken. L. 2.4 cm. 


IV.C.7 Frontal Gorgon-Medusa head. H. 2.2 cm. 
In general appearance this and IV.C.8 are similar except that the latter lacks the vivid serpents 
of a Medusa. Both reflect pre-Hellenistic treatments of these motifs. 


11 Compare Boardman 1968: figs. 122-126. 
12 Porada 1965: 132. 

13 Ibid., pl. 52. 

14 Cf. Jacobson 1984. 
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IV.C.8 Frontal Gorgon-Medusa head. H. 2.2 cm. 
The serpentine hair has here been reduced to relatively flat locks. Contrast this Gorgon-Medusa 
type with the more refined and feminized plaque image from Tolstaya Mogila (fig. 66). 


IV.C.9 Recumbent stag. L. 2.4 cm. 

This small and damaged plaque, representing a recumbent stag in the formulation typical of the 
archaic tradition, departs from the motifs and styles of most of the others from Nymphaeum. It 
testifies to the persistence of that archaic tradition long after it had been relinquished in most 
Scythian art. 


IV.C.10 Recumbent backturned animal with bird-headed horn (7). L. 2.2 cm. 

This and the next plaque suggest a garbled reminiscence of the backturned ibex motif, so 
beautifully rendered in the ibex plaque from Ulsky 1 (IV.B.1). In posture, compactness, and 
surface treatment, the animals recall the archaic treatment of deer or elk, but the figures are 
awkward and inarticulate. Despite their small bodies, the animals’ heads both recall elk, and 
the bird-headed horn of the head of IV.C.10 suggests that the plaque is a gold analogy to certain 
bronze plaques from the fifth century.!5 


IV.C.11 Recumbent backturned animal. L. 2.3 cm. 


IV.D Solokha: plaques from the clothing of the principle male. 
Early fourth century B.C. Hermitage. 

Reproduced: Scythian Art, pls. 138, 140, 141. 

Literature: Solokha, nos. 38—47. 


In the earlier sets of plaques from Seven Brothers or Nymphaeum, the individual motif was the 
plaque itself, just as was the case with the more archaic plaques of felines or birds from the 
Litoy burial. Here one finds the beginning of a tendency to frame the motif, as in the case of 
the lion tearing at the head of a stag, or in the example of two Scythians drinking from a 
rhyton. The source of this framing technique is not clear: it may reflect conventions used in 


15 E.g., a bronze bridle plaque from Zhurovka 401; and see fifteen similar plaques from kurgan 
CDLIX, Chigurin, IAK 20 (1906): 6-7, fig. 15; and bronze plaques found at Nymphaeum (Khudyak 
1962). 
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Greek coins or carved stones, or it may reflect unclear narrative traditions. Certainly the 
appearance of framing in Scythian clothing plaques may be considered one more aspect of the 
Hellenization of Scythian taste and of a traditional Scythian object type, just as some of the 
motifs from the Solokha plaques seem to be almost purely Greek in the realism of their 
modeling. The process of Hellenization is not complete, however: the surface articulations of 
the recumbent deer and of the lion with bird-headed tail still look back to a carving tradition. 
Moreover, while some motifs—e.g. the Gorgon and Silenus heads—have been drawn directly 
from Greek iconography, they often reflect a considerably older, even archaic tradition in Greek 
art. In the plaques that seem to represent Scythians, it becomes much more difficult to identify 
Greek prototypes, even though the realism of the figures carries a reference to Greek styles. 

In addition to the plaques described here are many others, found around the principal male’s 
legs and all discussed in Solokha. 


IV.D.1 Recumbent deer (fig. 48). 

Sixty plaques of this deer type were found near the man’s leg. Thirty-seven are approximately 
2.3 x 2.6 cm.; nineteen measure 2.4 x 2.5 cm.; the remaining four measure 2.3 x 4.4 cm. 
Rendered in two slightly different manners, they reflect older traditions in the treatment of the 
deer’s surface, eyes, and frontal tines, as well as in the manner in which the form of the plaque 
takes the animal’s shape. The wing-like treatment of the antler, however, seems to reflect an 
increasing distance from the archaic formulation. 


IV.D.2 Lion with bird-headed tail. 2.2 x 3.1 cm. (fig. 49). 

Nineteen examples of this plaque type were found along the man’s leg.!® The animal is 
rampant in a manner reminiscent of lions on Greek gems, with long legs and curly mane; but 
it also recalls the more stylized treatment of lions on the Solokha scabbard (VIILC.1). 


IV.D.3 Lion tearing at a stag head within a squared frame. 3.1 x 3.2—3.3 cm. (fig. 50). 

This set of seventeen plaques was also found along one of the man’s legs. The squared format 
of the plaque, the realism of the lion’s savagery, the reduction of the deer to a head, and the 
appearance of a frond-like element behind the lion indicate the extent to which this plaque 
reflects a fourth century Hellenization, including, perhaps, an awkward attempt at establishing a 
landscape context. 


16 Mantsevich describes the lions as having horns or antlers, but that detail is not clear. 
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IV.D.4 Two Scythians kneeling and drinking from a rhyton within a squared frame (fig. 56). 
This group of plaques, also found along one of the man’s legs, includes two different sizes: the 
larger plaques, seventeen in all, measure 2.9-3.2 x 2.9-3.3 cm.; the smaller plaques, one 
hundred and fourteen in number, measure 2.7 x 2.7 cm. However generalized the beardless 
male figures, their attentiveness, expressed in posture and gesture, is compelling. This 
representation is, of course, only one of several such images (cf. IV.E.3); one must assume 
that the ritual of drinking represented here had some major significance within Scythian 
society. 


IV.D.5 Plaque in the form of a recumbent, backturned animal with bird-tipped horn. 3.4 x 3.6 
cm. | 

This plaque type composed a set of thirty-one plaques found to the left of the man’s neck. The 
motif returns to the earlier formulation represented in IV.C.10. Even the treatment of the 
animal’s body reflects a memory of the archaic carving tradition; but it is a memory only, 
lacking any sense of the earlier monumentality made possible by the treatment of the surface in 
terms of sharply juxtaposed plains. | 


IV.E Kul Oba: plaques with various representations. 

Fourth century B.C. Hermitage. 

Reproduced: Scythian Art, pls. 196-199, 202-207; Splendors, pls. 247-248, 252-253, 255- 
256; Williams and Ogden 1994: nos. 90-92. 


The plaques from Kul Oba were found scattered around the tomb chamber in which lay the two 
main individuals and a servant.!’ Within the group of plaques as a whole is indicated a 
continued concern with realism of modeling. Images continue to appear both as cut-out forms 
and within frames. It is particularly interesting to note the number of plaques representing 
Scythians, as if there were evidenced here a new interest in a kind of self-representation worn on 
one’s own body. The images reflect scenes taken either from everyday life or from now-lost 


mythic narratives. It is interesting to note the distinction between the plaques which focus on 


Scythians and those drawn from Hellenistic traditions; at the same time, one sees in plaques 
from both groups a blurring of distinctions, as where the Scythian horsemen are represented in 


17 Splendors, 67-72 
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the samé conventionalized postures assumed by the Greek youths on horses from the Parthenon 
frieze. 


IV.E.1 Scythian on horseback, holding the lower end of a spear. 3.8 x 4.6 cm. (fig. 51). 

This plaque takes the shape of the rider and horse. The figure wears a typical Scythian male’s 
costume ornmented with circular and crossed motifs that are apparently intended to refer to 
sewn-on plaques. In physical build, hair, and beard, the horseman is the same figure type as is 
found on all the fine objects from Kul Oba representing Scythian males. This rider, like that 
in IV.E.2, is based upon the conventionalized Greek representation of riders, as this convention 
was established on the Parthenon frieze and echoed on the silver-gilt bowl and gold comb from 
Solokha (VI.C.1, TI.C.1). 


IV.E.2 Mounted Scythian about to spear a hare. 4.3 x 5.2 cm. (fig. 52). 

The rider and hare are set within a rectangular surface bordered with a ridged pattern. Like the 
previous figure, this one is bearded, wears clothing decorated with plaques, and raises his arm to 
spear the small rabbit crouching in the lower left corner of the plaque. Despite the realism in 
the treatment of the separate elements, there is a sharp discontinuity between the raised arm 
with the (invisible) spear on the inside of the figure, the rearing horse, and the hare on the 
outside of the figure. 


IV.E.3 Two Scythians drinking from a single rhyton. 5.0 x 3.7 cm. (fig. 55). 

This plaque-like object was apparently intended to be mounted on a strap rather than sewn on a 
piece of clothing. The figures are expressed in a high relief surface that is covered at the back 
to form an empty interior; on the back has been soldered a vertical flattened pipe. One figure 
Sits and twists his body to his kneeling companion; with their heads close together, they both 
hold the rhyton close to their mouths as if to drink at the same time. Beautifully modeled, the 
plaque is reminiscent of the same motif from Solokha (I[V.D.4), but here done with a striking 
naturalism and sense of quiet absorbtion. 


IV.E.4 Standing Scythian holding a vessel. 6.3 x 3.2 cm. (fig. 54). 

This image is one of four from Kul Oba. As in the case of IV.E.3, these plaques seem to have 
been intended for mounting on a strap: the image is raised and covered on the back with a flat 
surface, on which has been soldered a vertical flattened tube. The figure here wears the typical 
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Scythian beard and clothing; on his left side hangs a Scythian gorytus. In proportions and 
modeling, however, these figures are cruder than those represented in IV.E.1-3. 


IV.E.5 Two Scythians standing back to back, with drawn bows. 4.1 x. 2.8 cm. (fig. 57). 

The figures stand on a base line and create the shape of the plaque. The men are bearded, but 
their long hair is pulled back and secured in knots. Their tied jackets are edged in textured 
bands, suggestive of fur or fleece, and their pants and jackets seem to be ornamented with 


plaques. 


IV.E.6 Snake-bodied female holding a bearded male’s head by the hair. 2.4 x 3.3 cm. fig. 58). 
The plaque represents a female wearing a calathus and a chiton. From each of her shoulders 
sprouts a long-necked and horned griffin head. Her lower body is complex: it appears to be 
feathered and shaped like a bird body, and from her waist on either side curl down the long 
necks and heads of water birds and eagle griffins. Her raised right hand grasps one of the crests 
of the griffin neck, while her left hand grasps the head of a bearded male.!® She is similar to 
the woman on the Bolshaya Tsimbalka frontlet (X.D.6), but this one has more bird-like 
characteristics while the other’s body is more serpent-like. — 


IV.E.7 Hippocampus. 4.7 x 5.1 cm. (fig. 59). 

This graceful hippocampus constitutes the shape of the plaque itself. The detailing of its scaled 
body, its stiffly feathered wings, and its crested body and neck are executed with great clarity. 
The head of the animal is much more dragon or wolf-like than horse, however; and the round 
circles on its neck seem more akin to the ornamentation on the clothing of Scythian men than 
to any texturing found on Greek versions of the hippocampus. 


IV.E.8 Rectangular plaque with a running hare. 1.5 x 2.0 cm. (fig. 61). 
In each of three plaques, the softly modeled animal is bound within a notched frame. 


IV.E.9 Seated eagle-griffin. H. 3.5 cm. 


18 This head is sometimes referred to as that of Silenus. It may be compared with the heads 
hanging between amphora-shaped buds on a necklace from Panticapaeum, and dated to the early 
fourth century B.C. In that case, however, the heads are said to be images of the river god, Acheloos 
(Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 94). 
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The griffin itself forms the plaque shape. The surface of the animal is soft, the texturing of its 
wing and under its neck general and unrefined. It has lost the clearly defined knob of earlier 
griffins.!9 


IV.E.10 Bird tearing at a fish. H. 3.2 cm. 

This plaque takes the form of the bird grasping a fish in its talons and tearing at it with its 
great beak. The rendition of the bird and fish is similar to that repeated several times around 
the upper part of a silver-gilt rhyton from Elizavetovsk (VI.G.4). In both cases, the treatment 
of the bird’s surface recalls a carved bone or wood tradition; that and its apparently non- 
griffinated aspect indicate its roots within a Scythian tradition. The motif, however, is 
dependent upon the motif of an eagle seizing a dolphin or fish, commonly found in coinage of 
Olbia.”° In some respects, this plaque and the related images on the Elizavetovskaya rhyton 
suggest a transition between the bird-fish combinations reflected in horse head ornaments (€.g., 
X.C.16), with their possible echo of Altayic traditions, and the Hellenized eagle-dolphin motif 
of Olbian coins. 


IV.E.11 Youth kneeling or running. H. 2.4 cm. 
Several round plaques each enclose a nude youth, running with great energy and holding objects 
in each hand. Compare these with similar plaques from Seven Brothers 2 (IV.B.9). 


IV.E.12 Herakles wrestling with the Nemean lion. H. 2.1 cm. 

Round in shape, these plaques may be compared with others, virtually the same, from 
Chertomlyk (IV.F.3j), and with similar plaques from a plundered burial at Zhéltokamenka 
(Mozolevskiy 1982). 


IV.E.13 Round plaque in the form of a woman’s face. D. 4. 0 cm. 
The plaque is filled by the face of a young woman of uncertain identity.?! 


19 Cf. the Kelermes diadem griffin head (III.A.1), and a griffin plaque from Perepetovka, near 
weal anOVES: Kiev Region, dated to the sixth century (Scythian Art, pl. 22). 

20 See, e.g., coins from the fourth century, from Olbia, each with an eagle over a dophin and the 
head of Demetrius (Antichnye gosudarstva 1984: pl. LXXV, nos. 11, 12). 

21 This plaque type and the succeeding one are well illustrated in Williams and Ogden 1994: nos. 
91-92. 
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IV.E.14 Round plaque filled with the head of a young woman or youth. D. 1.4 cm. 
The plaque is surrounded by a beaded border. The face of the young woman or man is highly 
modeled, the hair thick and wavy. 


IV.E.15 Winged horse within a squared frame. 5.3 x 5.4 cm. (fig. 53). 
The Pegasus rears within the plaque framed by notched borders. In pose, the animal looks like 
the horses ridden by Scythians in IV.E.1-2. In Scythian art, this motif occurs only rarely. 


IV.E.16 Square plaque with two dancing women. 4.7 x 4.7 cm. 

The plaque is framed with a complex notching between two raised bands. The dancing women 
agree in posture with the typical Hellenistic maenads, but in contrast to those figures these 
wear long robes (peplos) and scarves.22_ Compare the treatment of similar subjects in plaques 
from Bolshaya Bliznitsa (IV.G.2, 4). 


IV.E.17 Scene with a seated woman and a standing Scythian male. 3.4 x 3.8 cm. 

This plaque encloses the two figures within a frame composed of a lotus petal pattern and an 
outer notched border. The seated profile woman wears a peplos similar to those in the plaque 
with maenads (IV.E.16). In her left hand she raises a mirror-like object. Before her stands a 
smaller, youthful Scythian male who drinks from a vessel raised with his right hand. The 
distinction in size between the two figures and the difference in actions suggest the 
representation of a goddess or queen and a respectful worshipper. Compare similar plaques 
from Chertomlyk (IV.F.3m; fig. 63), Nosaki, and Melitopol. 23 


IV.F Chertomlyk: plaques with a variety of representations. 
Late fourth century B.C. Hermitage. 

Reproduced: Scythian Art., pls. 257-259, 261, 263, 264. 
Literature: Chertomlyk, passim. 


A large number of clothing plaques were found in the several burial chambers of Chertomlyk. 
In terms of technical treatment, the quality of the Chertolyk plaques does not equal that of 


22 Cf. Pollitt 1986: pls. 174-177. 

23 Bidzilya 1977: fig. 11; Terenozhkin and Mozolevskiy 1988: no. 112, pp. 128-129. 
According to Terenozhkin and Mozolevskiy, similar plaques have also been found in the burials of 
Upper Rogachik (Ukrainian Steppe) and Mordvinov I (near Kakhovka). 
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those from Kul Oba, and the references to Scythian imagery are less frequent. Nonetheless, 
within this group of clothing ornaments one also finds an interesting blending of Hellenized 
elements with what seems to be a Scythian point of view. For example, the representations of 
Herakles wrestling with a lion and some of the Gorgon-Medusas differ significantly from Greek 
prototypes; the image of a Scythian battling a griffin has no basis within Greek art; and the 
hippocampus with a deer antler seems surely to reflect Scythian rather than Greek pictorial 
interests. 

Because of the sheer number of clothing plaques from Chertomlyk, most of the examples 
given here will be listed by the burial chamber or chambers where they were found, according 
to the excavation reports of I. E. Zabelin and as indicated within the recently published 
catalogue of the’-kurgan (Chertomlyk). Further details of these plaques, including weight, can 
be found within the catalogue. 


IV.F.1 Southwest chamber: warrior lying on the north side of the chamber. 


a) Square plaques (28) with the representation of a profile griffin within a notched frame; 
these plaques are said to have belonged to the man’s headdress. 2.9 x 2.9 cm. (Chertomlyk, 
‘no. 76) 


b) Two square plaques including crude images of lotus and lily flowers within a rope-pattern 
frame. L. 1.9 cm. (Chertomlyk, no. 77). 


c) One round plaque with the crudely represented head of a Gorgon-Medusa within a notched 
frame. D. 1.9 cm. (Chertomlyk, no. 78). 


IV.F.2 Northwest chamber: burial chamber of a highborn woman and serving youth. 
a) Rosette-shaped plaques (20) with notched borders. D. 1.1 cm. (Chertomlyk, no. 99). 


b) Palmette-shaped plaques (28). 1.6 x 1.4 cm. (Chertomlyk, no. 100). 


c) Square plaques with a woman and a man. (56; 57 according to Artamonov, after I. E. 
Zabelin). 3.0 x 3.0 cm. (fig. 62; Chertomlyk, no. 101). These plaques offer a scene of a 
woman seated frontally; on her right is a standing Scythian male holding a vessel, on her 
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left is an altar with what appears to be a flame or a plant-like object. These plaques are 
believed to have ornamented the cowl worn by the so-called queen.”4 

d) Round plaques (7) in the form of a half sphere with a loop on the back. D. 0.8 cm. 
(Chertomlyk, no. 101a). 


IV.F.3 Plaques found in the northeast and southeast chambers, and in chamber 5. The 
northeast chamber included many furnishings, the skeleton of a serving man, and a bone-walled 
casket, as well as the remains of headdresses associated with women. The floor of the chamber 
was covered with over 2000 gold clothing plaques and other small ornaments. The southeast 
chamber seems to have been used for cauldrons, amphorae, weapons, and for the hanging of 
Clothing, of which only the gold plaques rermained. Chamber 5 seems, also, to have served to 
store weapons, cauldrons and other utensils, as well as the famous gold gorytus and sword 
overlays. Among the most interesting plaques may be mentioned the following: 


a) A variety of rosette ornaments, numbering several hundred and of varying sizes. 
(Chertomlyk, no. 212: 2, 3, 6, 8, 10-13). 


b) Round and oval plaques (61) in the image of the Gorgon-Medusa and in varying sizes 
(fig. 65). Some of these images (Chertomlyk, no. 212: 20) have fearsome faces, jutting 
tongues, and are surrounded by thick locks of writhing snakes. From the plaques originally 
hung five bud-like beads. Other images (Chertomlyk, no. 212: 17, 18) combine the jutting 
tongue of the Classical Greek Gorgon formulation with the youthful face of the Hellenistic 
period. In this respect, these plaques seem to bridge two conceptions, but not successfully. 
(Compare fig. 66, from Tolstaya Mogila.) 


c) Plaques (69) in the form of a frontal female face (Demeter?). D. 3.6-3.9 cm. 
(Chertomlyk, no. 212: 19). 


d) Plaques (3) in the form of a Janus head, one side being a helmeted figure and the other a 
lion’s head. D. 2.4 cm. (Chertomlyk, no. 212: 26, where the human head is called that of 
“Athena (7?)’). The face is certainly not that of a bearded inan, but the helmet is not that of 
Athena; and Athena would not be associated with a lion skin. In fact, this image seems to 
be a curious combination of female goddess and elements from the Herakles legend. 


24 Splendors, 52; see Scythian Art, pl. 258. 
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e) Round plaques (130) of unstated sizes with the image of a profile bearded man’s head, 
facing to the right (Chertomlyk, no. 212: 22). This plaque type, with two variations, 
appears to have been adapted from coin representations of rulers. 

f) Rectangular plaques (46) with a crouching rabbit within a complex frame. 2.1 x 1.6 cm. 
(Chertomlyk, no. 212: 27). 


g) Square plaques (31) with the image of a griffin facing to the right. 2.3 x 1.7 cm. 
(Chertomlyk, no. 212: 25). 


h) Rectangular plaque with the image of a reclining bull (?), head turned frontally, and 
within a notched border. 1.9 x 1.6 cm. (Chertomlyk, no. 212: 31). 


i) Square plaques with an image described as that of hippocampus with stag antlers, facing 
right. 3.0 x 2.5 cm. (Chertomlyk, no. 212: 28). Such an image has no precedent in Greek 
art. 


j) Round plaques (31) with the representation of Herakles wrestling with the lion. D. 2.1 
—2.2 cm. (fig. 67; Chertomlyk, no. 212: 29a). Although the theme is ostensibly Greek and 
the modeling of the figures is realistic, the youthful figure does not look like a Herakles and 
the lion is small and panther-like. 


k) Square plaques (11) with the image of a Scythian male wrestling with a griffin. 2.4—2.5 
x 2.5 cm. (fig. 68; Chertomlyk, no. 212: 29). This image is unprecedented in Greek art 
but is surely a Scythian reinterpretation of the theme rendered more conventionally in 
IV.F.3j, above. 


1) Square plaques (6) with the representation of a lion savaging a much larger deer. 2.9 x 
2.4cm. (Chertomlyk, no. 212: 24). 


m) Square plaques (20), with a seated woman and man. 3.8 x 3.6 cm. (fig. 63; 
Chertomlyk, no. 212: 30). Four of these plaques were found in the northeast chamber. 
They represent a profile, seated, and cowled woman holding a mirror-like object in her left 
hand and faced by a profile, standing man. He is much smaller than the woman. Dressed 
like a Scythian, he drinks from a vessel held in his right hand. This plaque is essentially 
the same as those from Kul Oba and Nosaki, referred to above; similar plaques have been 
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found at Mordvinov 1, Melitopol, Verkhnaya Rogachika, and Ogiiz burials.2> The 
representation in these plaques should be compared with that in IV.F.2c.26 


IV.G Bolshaya Bliznitsa: plaques with various representations. 
Fourth century B.C. Hermitage. 
Reproduced: Scythian Art, pls. 208, 209; Splendors, pls. 286-290. 


The clothing and headdress plaques from Bolshaya Bliznitsa reflect the relationship of the 
females buried here to cults relating to Demeter. In this respect, therefore, and in terms of the 
formulation of the images, these plaques are considerably more indicative of a Hellenized 
reference than are those, for example, from Chertomlyk. Indeed, throughout the burials at 
Bolshaya Bliznitsa one senses the merging of Scythian traditions, Hellenized cults, and tastes 
reflective of the Greek cities of the northern Pontic coastline. 


IV.G.1 Winged female with lower body of scrolls and palmettes. 5.3 x 5.3 cm. (fig. 60). 

This plaque belongs to a group of images that appears to refer either to the serpent-woman 
ancestress of the Scythians, according to the Greek version of that tale, or to the motif of the 
Mistress of Animals.2’7 The closest analogy is found on the gold plaque from Kul Oba 
(IV.E.6), but here both the woman’s head and her calathus are far more schematic; wings take 
the place of arms and legs and between the wings replacing her legs is visible a feathered 
element, like a schematic bird tail. To the Bolshaya Bliznitsa and Kul Oba images may be 
compared the much cruder, winged Mistress of Animals, executed in iron covered with gold and 
silver, found at Alexandropol kurgan (Bazabluk River, in the Ukrainian Steppe) and dated to the 
early third century B.C.78 


IV.G.2 Plaques in the shape of dancing women in long robes and nude youths. 3.4 x 3.8 cm; 
3.1 x 3.4 cm. 


25 Bessonova 1983: 98-99; Terenozkhkin and Mosolevskiy 1988: no. 112; Kurochkin 1993. 

26 The image construct, here, also appears in a series of stelae from the Black Sea region, in 
which are represented a woman and an approaching male. The man is usually on a horse and his 
gestures indicate adoration. These stelae are generally later, however, and are associated with 
Thracian cults. See Ivanova 1951, Popova 1974. 

27 Cf. Bessonova 1983: 81-89; Artamonov 1961. 

28 Scythian Art, pl. 260; Ivanova 1951. 
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These plaques apparently decorated a calathus in the second female burial at Bolshaya Bliznitsa. 
The women hold what appear to be cult elements, such as a knife and a lamb, in the case of 
one, and a post or thyrsus, in the case of another. One of the dancing youths carries a 
tambourine. 


IV.G.3 Plaques in the shape of women on animals: a robed woman on a panther, another on a 
griffin. 6.1 x 5.7 cm. 

Each plaque is characterized by an elaborately textured surface and a pronounced three- 
dimensional modeling. These plaques, also, belonged to the calathus mentioned in IV.G.2. 
The meaning of these representations is not clear and refers to no obvious precedent; they do 
recall, however, Dionysian figures riding on felines, as exemplified in mosaics from the House 
of the Masks, at Delos.2? They also bring to mind several images from the Tillya-Tepe burials 
in Afghanistan, including the male riders on mythic lions, on a gold belt from burial 4; and the 
loving couples on mythical lions (7) from burial 6.5° The images on these plaques should also 
be compared with those on the Thetis pendants from Bolshaya Bliznitsa (1.C.1). 


IV.G.4 Plaque in the form of a dancing woman with a bare chest, a short skirt, and a calathus- 
crown. 3.6 x 1.8 cm. (fig. 64). 

The female figure refers to cultic practices associated with the so-called ‘priestess’ buried here. 
Together with plaques representing Demeter, Kore, and Herakles,*! the winged-female plaque 
(IV.G.1), and a variety of plaques with the heads of Athena, Helios, Pegasus, a stag, a bovine, 
among others, these apparently ornamented the woman’s clothing. 


IV.G.5 Plaque in the shape of a frontal Nike. 7.5 x 3.9 cm. 

The Nike has wings spread as for flying; her robes flutter about her body and her head is turned 
to the left. As in the case of the plaques with women on animals (IV.G.3), this figure is 
represented with high relief and extensive surface texture. She recalls the Nikai that appear so 
frequently in Hellenistic jewelry as well as in jewelry from late Scythian burials. This image 
may be compared with those on the earrings from the late burial of Jiiz Oba.>2 


29 Ca. 166-100 B.C; Pollitt 1986: pls. 230, 231. 
30 Sarianidi 1985: nos. 6-2, 4-2. 

31 Snlendors, 145-147. 

32 Minns (1913) 1971: fig. 318. 
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V. Mirrors 


Mirrors appear regularly in the burials of Scythian males and females, both rich and poor, from 
the seventh through the late fourth century B.C. While a few mirrors are distinguished by 
unusual ornamentation, in most cases the object type does not reflect the kind of concern for 
craftsmanship that one finds in respect to jewelry or vessels. This circumstance suggests that 
the mirror had limited and practical functions within the lifetime of its owner and within the 
burial ritual; in the latter context, it may have been thought to have protective properties. 

One may distinguish three mirror types relevant to a consideration of Scythian art. The 
mirror with a raised lip and a central knob handle is exemplified by a bronze mirror with coiled 
feline on the loop handle, from Kelermes 2 (V.A.2). Although some scholars! assume that 
this mirror type came to the Scythian world from China in the sixth century, the issue of the 
origins of the knob-handled mirror requires further examination. Tagar burials indicate that by 
the early Iron Age, the knob-handled mirror was a significant part of the early nomadic burial 
ritual. A knob-handled mirror collected by Aspelin from the Mayemir steppe? is ornamented 
with the raised line representations of five deer and a goat around the central knob. The style in 
which the animals are executed is most reminiscent of images on a deer stone recovered from 
the mound of the Arzhan kurgan and thus perhaps as early as the eighth century B.C. Whether 
such an early date for the knob-handled Siberian mirror is reasonable is not clear; the numbers 
of mirrors found in early nomadic burials in South Siberia, the Aspelin mirror, and the animal 
images on it and on the Arzhan deer stone do suggest that the origins of this mirror type may 
be elsewhere than in China. 

The second mirror type is characterized by a flat mirror with an attached long handle. This 
mirror type came into the Scythian world from the Greeks, where the handle would take the 
form of a standing figure, usually female, as in the case of the mirror from Annovka (V.B.1).4 
The third Scythian mirror type is effectively a combination of the first two. This mirror 
typically takes the form of a disk edged by a raised lip and equipped with a long attached handle. 
The handle may be grooved lengthwise and may terminate in a panther or ram head executed in 


1 E.g., Skudnova 1962. 

2 Borovka 1928: pl. 41. 

3 According to Alekseyev (1992: 35-36), following Kuznetsova, the Kelermes mirror is the 
earliest and westernmost appearance of an essentially Siberian mirror type. 

4 This mirror type, with handle in the form of a female figure, actually came to the Greeks from 
the Egyptians; see Boardman 1980: 144-145. According to Skudnova (1962), there were three Greek 
mirror types found in the Black Sea region and dating to the sixth century; for the other two, see her 
references to Lamb (1929) and Richter (1915). 
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a conventionalized, archaic Scythian style. Frequently the point at which the handle is attached 
to the mirror is marked by a recumbent stag, also done in a conventionalized archaic manner. 
Most scholars have assumed that this mirror type was produced in Olbian workshops, but in a 
careful study of all known mirrors of this type, Skudnova (1962) has concluded that while 
some may have been done in Olbia, there also appear to have been other production sites. 
Furthermore, she argues, there are many indications that they were done by Scythian masters 
on the basis of the imported handled-mirror type. Whether or not the mirrors of the third type, 
with ornamented handles, were done in Olbia may not be easily determined or even ultimately 
very important. It is significant, however, that the mirrors were a deliberate attempt to 
combine Scythian and Greek traditions. The basic lipped disk form, the use of animal motifs 
in place of anthropomorphic motifs, and the treatment of these animals in archaic, even if 
highly conventionalized, formulations argues for a workshop in which were joined both 
Scythians and Greeks. The treatment of the animals is particularly indicative of a Scythian 
hand, but the occasional substitution of lions for panthers° and, in at least one case, of a boar 
for a deer® suggests the intrusion of Hellenized tastes into the process of producing mirrors for 
Scythians. 

Other than the ornamented handle type referred to in group three, Scythian handled mirrors 
suggest the reversion to a more traditional manner of fabrication, whereby a long handle of 
wood, bone, or iron, often covered with gold, would be attached to the lipped, bronze disk. 


V.A Rounded mirror with central knob or loop 


V.A.1 Mirror with a central loop-handle. Hermitage. 

Kelermes 4. Kuban. Late seventh or early sixth century B.C. 
Silver covered with electrum plate. D. 17.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 69; Scythian Art, pls. 47-50; Splendors, 29-33. 
Literature: Maksimova 1954; Kisel’ 1993. 


This mirror has attracted considerable attention primarily because it combines a Siberian mirror 
type with motifs and styles of Ionian and West Asian origins. The center of the back is marked 
by a series of lotus petals arranged in an oblong shape around the stumps of a now-lost loop 


> Skudnova 1962: figs. 10, 11. 
6 Ibid., fig. 11. 
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handle. Arranged within eight wedge-shaped sections on the mirror back are a number of 
individual and grouped images. Filling one section is a. Mistress of Animals holding two 
panther-like felines by their front paws.’ In the section immediately to the left of the first, two 
lions rear up and confront each other over the body of a back-turned ibex. In the next section, 
moving counter-clockwise, two seated sphinxes confront each other over a standing, winged 
griffin, and in the next section to the left, a small back-turned dog (?) is surmounted by a large 
bear, standing on a base line; over the bear’s back flies an eagle-like bird in a position 
reminiscent of the Litoy bird plaques (IV.A). In the section directly opposite that of the 
Mistress of Animals, two naked and fur-covered men with long hair and beards confront on 
either side of a twisting griffin. This group stands upon a wide frieze of a twisted-rope pattern. 
In the next section, a crouching ram is surmounted by a powerful leopard standing on a base 
line and backed by a tree. In many ways this grouping, with its reference to both a base line 
and a larger natural environment, reflects the bear-bird section opposite from that with two wild 
men and a griffin. Next to the leopard and tree section is a wedge filled by two back-turned, 
winged, genii with feline bodies. They twist away from a central column marked with interior 
vertical segments and a small curled capital at the top. Below their feet appears the figure of a 
crouched panther rendered in an archaic Scythian style. In the last section before the Mistress 
of Animals, a lion savages a bull over the body of a standing boar. This last figure is textured 
SO as to indicate its fur, but his posture and the treatment of his muscled areas refer to a 
Scythian archaic tradition.® 

It is obvious that the motifs on the mirror are thoroughly eclectic. They combine Rhodian, 
Attic Orientalizing, and Scythian elements in equal measure and in an exuberant demonstration 
of artistic non-sequitor. Looking at the mirror’s ornamentation with the eye of a Greek art 
historian, Boardman has described the object as follows’: 


7 N.b. the close similarity in the treatment of this Mistress of Animals motif with that of 
Rhodian images of the same figure, found on gold plaques from the seventh century (British Museum; 
Richter 1959: fig. 367). It is useful to note the similar treatment of the meander-pattern skirt; but 
while the Rhodian figures are fully frontal and appear to hold onto the small felines by ropes (7), and 
while their breasts are visible, the Kelermes figure’s head is turned to her right and her chest is fully 
covered. The Kelermes deity grasps the animals by their forepaws. Her hair, moreover, appears far 
less obviously formed into a kind of Hathor-wig than is the case with the Rhodian goddesses. 

8 The crouching boar is somewhat similar to, if more ‘Ionianized’ than, the ivory figure of a boar 
recovered from Ephesus, in East Greece (Boardman 1980: 257, and fig. 298), where have been found 
objects decorated in an ‘animal style’ close to Scythian work. 

° Boardman 1980: 260-261. 
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Completely Greek—lIonian, we might say, of the mid sixth century are the Mistress of 
Animals, lions, sphinxes, rams, goat, fox, eagle, griffin, and lion tearing a bull. The subjects 
are orientalizing, some of them; the treatment is Greek. But beside them we see a bear, a small 
crouching animal stylized in a Scythian manner, and an extraordinary scene of two hairy men 
grappling with a griffin. This last must be Arimasps—who, the Greek thought, lived in the 
frozen north and stole the gold the griffins guarded: an appropriate scene for a Greek to 
choose, and one which again appeared often on the Athenian vases of the fourth century which 
were sold...in Greek cities on the north coast of the Black Sea. 


The eclectic aspect of the ornamentation, together with the nomadic mirror type, makes it 
difficult to determine the origin of this object. More likely than not, it represents the product 
of a workshop where West Asian craftsmen worked together with Scythians or, at the least, 
where they produced objects in response to detailed commissions on the part of wealthy 
Scythians. : 

This mirror has no exact parallels, but it may be compared with a bronze mirror from the 
Dnepr river region, formerly in the Khanenko Collection and covered with silver!® and 
contrasted with V.A.2, below. In its peculiar combination of mirror type and representations, 
the Kelermes 4 mirror offers a useful indication of the manner in which native Scythian and 
non-native traditions began to be merged at the very dawn of recorded Scythian history. 


V.A.2 Mirror with central loop handle decorated with a coiled feline. Hermitage. 
Kelermes 2. Kuban. Late seventh or early sixth century B.C. 

Bronze. D. 15.2 cm. 

Reproduced: Splendors, pl. 35. 


The raised lip of the badly corroded mirror back is still visible, as is the coiled feline done in a 
manner consistent with the archaic feline type of the Arzhan, Mayemir, and Chiliktin 
formulations. By virtue of this feline image, the mirror type, and its bronze fabrication, of all 
the mirrors found in Scythian burials, this is the most authentically Siberian in appearance. 
To it may be compared two bronze mirrors, chance finds from near Smela: one with the loop 
handle decorated with a back-turned recumbent ibex; the other decorated with a large standing 
stag.!! 


10 Khanenko 1900: vol. Il, pl. LVI). 
11 Minns [1913] 1971: fig. 85. 
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V.B Bronze mirrors with flat disks and handles in the shape of human figures 


V.B.1 Mirror with a female figure as handle. Hermitage. 

Annovka. Left bank of the Ingulets River. Ukrainian Steppe. Late sixth century B.C. 
Bronze. H. 37.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 70; Scythian Art, pl. 51; Splendors, pl. 69; Minns (1913) 1971: fig. 281. 


This mirror represents a standard Greek type, characterized by a handle in the form of a nude 
female caryatid. It may be compared with the remains of a bronze mirror handle in the form of 
a goddess with dogs and lions on her shoulders and above her head, from Kherson.!2 


V.C_ Bronze mirrors with lipped disks and handles ornamented with zoomorphic imagery 


V.C.1 Mirror with a handle terminating in a ram head and joined to the disk by a recumbent 
Stag. Hermitage. 

Necropolis, Olbia. Sixth century B.C. 

Bronze. H. 35.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 71; Scythian Art, pl. 52. 


This mirror typifies those often said to be from Olbia and reflecting a mixture of Hellenized 
mirror types with Scythian motifs. To it may be compared the bronze mirror with a recumbent 
Stag joining the handle base to the mirror and with a crouched feline (?) at the top of the handle; 
and a bronze mirror from Romny, with its handle top ornamented by a standing panther in 
archaic style (fig. 72).!5 


V.C.2. Mirror with a handle covered with gold and ornamented with images of griffins and a 
deer. Hermitage. 

Kul Oba. Kerch Peninsula. Fourth century B.C. 

Bronze and gold. H. 31.5 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 73; Scythian Art, pl.178. 


12 Splendors, pl. 68; Minns (1913) 1971: figs. 279, 280. See also the mirror handle in the form 
of a nude youth caryatid with rams on his shoulders, from Seven Brothers 4 (Splendors, pl. 124). 
13. Zhurovka CDXLVIL, in IAK 1905: vol. 17, p. 93, fig. 27; and Minns (1913) 1971: fig. 73. 
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The flat bronze disk of the mirror is plain, except for some fine engraved tendril motifs at the 
point of the handle join. In this area, also, the sides of the bronze disk are modeled in 
imitation of the tendril. The original handle is not visible: it has been covered with a gold 
overlay on which appear, on the upperside, a griffin following a leaping deer with large antlers. 
In the oval section of the handle tip is a rampant beast of uncertain identity. 

The tendril design visible above the gold overlay indicates that the disk itself is of Greek 
manufacture and that the gold has been added by another, and probably later, craftsman. This 
mirror represents a class of mirrors in which the disk may be of Greek workmanship, but the 
handle of bone, wood, or iron has been added in what seems to be an afterthought, most 
probably by a native craftsman. See, for example, the lipped-disk mirror with bone handle 
from Chertomlyk!4; and another bronze disk from Chertomlyk to which has been attached an 
iron handle terminating in stylized bird claws and originally ornamented with gold plaques.!° 


14 Chertomlyk, no. 94. 
1S Jbid., no. 118. 
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VI Vessels 


In this section will be considered only those ornamented containers for food and drink which 
appear to have been done for Scythians by Scythians or by Greeks.! This general class 
includes cauldrons, vessels with wing handles,” spherical vessels without handles, amphorae 
(here, only one), phiale, and rhyta. The objects to be considered here occasionally appear 
“Greek’ in form; indeed some, such as the great amphora from Chertomlyk, are almost always 
referred to as Greek, or as Greek in workmanship. None of them, however, sit easily within 
that designation. Even when the general shape refers to Greek forms, as is the case with the 
Chertomlyk amphora, and when many of the decorative motifs seem to have derived from 
Greek sources, there is always something which denies that designation: the particular 
treatment given to the ornamentation, the subtle translation of Greek motifs into non-Greek 
forms, a general impression of not according with any certain surviving Greek paradigms. 

Such quintessentially Greek vessel types as the ritual phiale reappear in a number of later 
Scythian burials in silver and gold. In many cases they may be imports, among the sole 
remaining representatives of what must have been a huge class of such objects.*> In a few 
cases, however, the ornamentation of these phiale cannot be accounted for by Greek traditions 
of ornament. Whether Greek or Scythian by reference to the origin of their shapes, but 
Scythian by reference to the transformation of ornamental styles and interests, these vessels 
will be considered here. 

Scythian ceramic types have been documented within early burials of the forest-steppe zone, 
dating to the seventh and sixth centuries B.C.4 Typically the vessels are solid, functional, 


1 For a discussion of the fine Greek painted ware and bronze vessels which have been found in 
Scythian burials, or for consideration of Greek bronze vessels imported into Scythia, the reader is 
referred to the comprehensive relevant discussions by Onayko (1966, 1970); and see Kopeykina 
1986, regarding imported ware; and Marchenko 1988, for a consideration of the interrelationships of 
Greek and local ceramic traditions within the urban settlements around Olbia. Excellent 
reproductions of the best of these objects can be found in Scythian Art. There are also a number of 
outstanding examples of Persian vessels which will not be considered here, precisely because they 
appear to be pure imports. Among these are three objects recovered from Kelermes but certainly of a 
Near Eastern origin: a lion-headed silver rhyton; a gold cup with images of long-legged birds, lions, 
goats, and deer; and a gold phiale (Galanina 1987, 1991; and see Scythian Art, pls. 23-27). A silver 
kylix with a dramatic scene in gilt, from Seven Brothers 6 (ibid., pl. 117), is certainly an import 
from Attica. 

2 This category actually includes the gold overlays for. now-lost wooden vessels, and metal 
vessels that are effectively translations from the traditional wooden containers. 

3 Cf. Vickers 1990. 

4 Cf. I’inskaya 1975; Kovpanenko 1977. 
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handbuilt wares, with geometric ornamentation scratched into limited areas on the vessels. 
Several of them have pottery and wooden counterparts across the early nomadic world of the 
Eurasian steppe and forest-steppe; such wide-spread usage attests to the stability of proven 
functional forms within a shared pattern of life. One particularly functional vessel type within 
early Scythian burials is a flat-footed, tall, wide-bodied pot, with slightly flaring lip; this type 
does not reappear in later wooden or metal vessels.> A cup-like vessel was also common 
within early Scythian forest-steppe complexes. This may be described as low in body, with 
broad and relatively flat base and with one side pulled up into a large handle. In many cases 
this vessel type has a wide frieze ornamented with striated patterns around the middle of its 
body.® It is possible that this kind of large cup gave rise to a wooden form with two wing- 
handles. This vessel is attested in later Scythian burials by the remains of its applied metal 
Ornaments; it was also translated with great success into an all-metal version. One of the most 
ubiquitous early ceramic vessels, however, is a type which may be called either a spherical 
vessel or a stout vase. Its characteristically broad base and full, rounded belly are slightly 
constricted to form a shoulder before the graceful flaring of the throat and lip. Such vessels are 
frequently ornamented over their central bodies, on their shoulders, and around their lips.’ This 
spherical vessel type was particularly successful in its metal-worked form, where its solid, 
comfortable functionality became translated into an expression of charm and grace. 

The following discussion of Scythian vessels is organized by reference to vessel type as 
determined by shape. In the case of some vessel types, there are numerous examples; in other 
cases, perhaps only one pertinent example. As much as any class of objects referred to as 
Scythian art, vessels have suffered the damage of time. In some cases, indeed, they have 
simply disappeared, their previous existence indicated only by the gold plaques with which they 
were once ornamented. In such cases the vessel type will be discussed first, followed by a brief 
listing of surviving examples. 


VI.A Cauldrons 


Of all the vessel types to be discussed here, the most quintessentially nomadic in origin and in 
the stability of its form is certainly the bronze cauldron. These large vessels, composed of a 


> E.g., vessels from Zhurovka 411 (Il’inskaya 1975: pl. XI, 1-3). 

6 E.g., ibid., pl. XXXI: 4, 7. 

’ E. g., vessels from Makeyevka and from kurgans along the Tenetinka River (ibid., pls. XVIV/3, 
XVIIM/2, XIX/1, 5; pl. XXTX/10, XXX/17). 
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great belly on a single foot, refer back to an ancient and long-lived Eurasian nomadic vessel 
type, ultimately reflective of the preparation of meat for both ceremonial and non-ceremonial 


purposes.* 


VI.A.1 Cauldron with caprid handle. Hermitage. 

Kelermes.? Kuban. Late seventh or early sixth century B.C. 
Cast bronze. H. 46.0 cm., D. 51.2 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 74; Scythian Art, pl. 54. 


The damaged foot of the cauldron was flared to support the vessel’s full bowl. The only 
ornamentation on the body is a broad, raised, zig-zag band below the lip. One of the handles is 
now lost; the remaining handle demonstrates the stylized modeling of the archaic Scythian 
tradition. The large size of this vessel indicates its use for the boiling of large cuts of meat, 
perhaps for both ceremonial and non-ceremonial purposes.!° 


VI.A.2 Cauldron with caprid handles. Hermitage. 

Kelermes 1 or 2. Kuban. Late seventh or early sixth century B.C. 
Cast bronze. H. 46.0 cm., W. 51.2 cm. 

Reproduced: Splendors, pl. 47. 


This somewhat crushed vessel is decorated with a large rhomboid pattern in raised bands over 
much of its tapered bowl. The damaged foot was broader than that of VI.A.1, the original four 
handles in the form of caprids were more squared, and the vessel as a whole was less graceful in 
effect than that discussed above. 


8 The single-footed cauldron and the tripod cauldron were significant types among Saka vessels of 
Central and East Kazakhstan, within the Tagar period vessels of Tuva, among the carriers of the Slab 
Grave culture in eastern Siberia, and among the Xiongnu (cf. Chlenova 1993; Stepnaya polosa ). The 
nomadic cauldron possibly lies behind the development of the footed dou cauldron in Zhou China; 
and the stability of that vessel type within the requirements of the nomadic world along China’s 
borderlands is long attested in Chinese paintings of their nomadic neighbors. 

9 The exact burial at Kelermes is uncertain. 

10 Cf. Minasyan 1986; Liberov 1965. 
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VI.A.3 Cauldron with semi-spherical handles and applied bucrania, circles, and palmettes. 
Hermitage. 

Raskopana Mogila. Dnepropetrovsk Region. Ukrainian Steppe. Early fourth century B.C. 
Cast bronze. H. 47.0 cm., D. 39.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 75; Scythian Art, pl. 161. 


The full body of this cauldron is brought up to a narrower mouth than is characteristic of earlier 
types, and its small flared foot lacks the proportionality apparent in the first cauldron from 
Kelermes (VI.A.1). The two semi-spherical loop handles have lost any clear animal reference, 
but the protruberances on their outer edges suggest, vaguely, the protruberances on goat horns. 
The ornamentation on the body of the vessel is similarly compromised by Hellenized tastes. 
Raised bands describe a large triangular pattern around the lower part of the bowl; the center of 
the vessel is encircled by a band of alternating upright and inverted palmettes; and the upper 
part of the vessel is encircled by alternating inset circles and stylized bucrania.!! 

A cauldron with somewhat comparable ornamentation to that from Raskopana was 
recovered from the remains of Chertomlyk in the course of recent excavations.!2. That cauldron 
has a height of 55.0 cm. Its handles are similar to those of the Raskopana cauldron and its 
ornamentation in raised bands is also confined to two friezes on the upper part of the body. In 
the case of the Chertomlyk vessel, however, the friezes are much less articulate: the upper 
frieze is made up of weakly executed palmette motifs and the lower frieze is filled with a 
continuous wave pattern. As a whole, in the proportions of body and foot, and in the design 
and articulation of the ornamentation, the Chertomlyk vessel is a weak reflection of that from 
Raskopana. 


VI.A.4 Cauldron with six squared caprids on the rim and a relief lozenge-shaped pattern. 
Hermitage. 

Chertomlyk. Right bank of the Dnepr River. Ukrainian Steppe. Fourth century B.C. 

Cast bronze. H. 100.0 cm., D. 68.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Scythian Art, pl. 270. 

Literature: Chertomlyk, no. 142. 


11 Compare cauldrons from Belograd (Puzikova 1966). 
12 Chertomlyk, no. 229. 
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The lower part of this massive vessel is badly damaged. Standing on the rim in groups of 
threes, the caprids are elongated and squared in appearance. Their simple shapes suggest but do 
not replicate the archaic power of the handle on the first cauldron from Kelermes (VI.A.1). The 
rhomboid pattern in raised bands covers the whole vessel body. The foot is small by 
comparison to the large body. 

This cauldron may be compared with another from the same burial.!* That cauldron, also 
of cast bronze, has a height of 59.0 cm., and a diameter of 62.0 cm. Its overly small foot and 
the large rhomboid pattern covering the belly of the vessel relate this cauldron to its larger pair. 
The two handles, however, are similar to those on the cauldron from Raskopana (VI.A.3). The 
Chertomlyk cauldron also bears comparison with a cauldron from the earlier burial of 
Solokha.!4 In that case, the more pleasingly proportioned body is covered by a simple and 
broad pattern of raised lines describing zig-zags, the rim is marked by six semi-spherical loops 
with protruberances, and the foot is rather small in relationship to the body. 


VI.B Vessels with wing handles: wooden vessels 


The vessels referred to in this section are almost all lost, their basic wooden material long since 
disintegrated. The shape is reconstructed or even preserved by the gold overlays with which 
they were ornamented. Typically the shape of these vessels and of those replicated in metal 
(VIC), take the form of broad containers with full bodies and are perhaps best described as open 
bowls. The wooden versions were ornamented with gold overlays; these were raised and secured 
to the wooden bowls by means of small gold nails. The gold plates would be used to cover the 
wing handles with which many of the vessels were provided and to ornament sections of the 
body. The tradition of ornamenting wooden bowls with gold plates worked, most probably, 
with repoussé and chasing techniques, seems to have been common among the Scythians of the 
seventh through fifth centuries, and to have lasted even into the fourth century. Gold plaques 
indicating the original placement of such bowls have been found in many burials, in addition to 
those detailed here. One may refer to a fifth century warrior’s burial on the Kal’mius River, 
near Zhdanov, which included plaques in the form of beak-heads that had ornamented a wooden 
bowl.!> In the fifth century plundered burial of kurgan 4, from the Ispanov cemetery in the 
same region, were found a number of gold plaques for wooden bowls, some with the 


13 Chertomlyk, no. 143. 


14 Solokha, no. 8. 
15 Chernenko 1970a. 
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representations of back-turned goats.!® Plaques with beak-heads and a gold band with the 
representation of eagle heads were recovered from kurgan 3 at Rakhmanovka near Krivoy 
Rog.!” Elsewhere the tradition was no less strong. A burial near the village of Kovalevka in 
the Nikolayev Oblast’ included a gold plaque with the representation of an eagle head, 
apparently all that remained of an ornamented wooden bowl.!8 Gold plaques with the images of 
bird-of-prey heads were also recovered from the fifth century burial near Artsiz, between the 
Danube (Dunay) and the Dnestr rivers.!9 

Through the fifth century, the primary images applied in gold to wooden vessels included 
large beak-heads and deer. By the early fourth century, however, a kind of bony fish, perhaps a 
sturgeon, had entered the iconography associated with this vessel type. 


VI.B.1 Ak-Mechet. Crimea. Gold plaques for a wooden bowl, in the form of beak-heads (3.7 
x 6.7 cm.) and recumbent deer (7.1 x 5.5 cm.) 

Early fifth century B.C. Hermitage. 

Reproduced: Figs. 76, 77; Scythian Art, pls. 99, 100; Splendors, pls. 70, 72. 


The wing handles of a now-lost wooden bowl were covered with gold plaques bearing the 
images of large-beaked birds. The notched treatment on the lower edge of the beaks and the 
large rounded eyes and powerful ceres place this bird motif within a tradition well attested by 
fifth century finds from Seven Brothers and from the Dnepr forest-steppe zone.2° At the back 
of each bird’s head is superimposed a smaller head, on which the beak curls up and around to 
encircle the eye of the larger raptor. The plaques ornamenting the body of the vessel were filled 
with the images of recumbent deer with antlered heads raised as if on the alert. The imagges 
reflect a particular formulation that appeared suddenly in the fifth century and just as quickly 
disappeared: a deer type with a relatively realistic treatment of its head, its eyes, and its ears, 
but in its surface treatment still retaining clear references to the earlier tradition of bone or 
wood carving. Here, however, although the carved treatment of the hindquarters is effective, the 
treatment of the animal’s shoulder is weaker than that of the deer of the Kostromskaya shield 
plaque (X.B.3). Most interesting, here, is the transformation of the antlers. The whole rack is 
palmate in form, and several of the tines have been transformed into the heads of birds with 


16 Mozolevskiy 1980; Il’inskaya and Terenozhkin 1983: 101. 
17 Tbid., 102. 

18 Kovpanenko 1978. 

19 Ibid., 113. 

20 Cf. Galanina 1977: 19, table 6. 
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large round eyes, prominent ceres, and exaggerated beaks. The particular treatment of the Ak- 
Mechet deer may be compared with the treatment on another gold plaque intended to ornament a 
wooden bowl, this one from burial 400 at Zhurovka. In that case, the head of the more 
elegantly elongated deer is turned back and its antlers are displayed as if seen frontally and 
splayed to either side.2! Closer in many respects are the images of back-turned goats on gold 
plaques used to ornament a wooden bowl from the Ispanov 4 burial.?2 Here, also, albeit with a 
different animal, the treatment of the shoulder reveals the same kind of weakening of an archaic 
model as is visible in the case of the Ak-Mechet deer. It is also curious that the horn of the 
Ispanov goat is completely lost in its transformation into a large necked beak-head. 


VI.B.2 Zavadskaya Mogila. Dnepropetrovsk Region. Ukrainian Steppe. Gold plaques for a 
wooden bowl, in the form of beak-heads, recumbent deer, and birds pecking at fish. 

Fifth century B.C. Museum collection unknown. 

Literature: Mozolevskiy 1980. 


The plaques from Zavadskaya include recumbent deer with alert, raised heads and large antlers; 
large beak-heads; and representations of eagle-like birds pecking at fish. In the case of the beak- 
heads and deer, the principle of zoomorphic transformation appears again. Several of the deers’ 
tines are transformed into beak-heads, and small bird heads are superimposed on larger ones. 
Palmettes and scrolls burst out between the tines and on the large beak-heads, as if to fill space 
or to express a kind of transformative energy. 

The images of birds pecking at fish appear in a number of forms beginning in the fifth 
century and seem to have been taken from Olbian coins.?3 With the introduction of such 
motifs into the traditional Scythian wooden bowl! ornamentation, one senses a destabilization 
of the archaic iconography, a willingness to look beyond traditional forms for motifs which 
may combine both meaning and a more ‘exotic’ ornamentation. 


VI.B.3 Solokha. Left bank of the Dnepr River at Kakhovka Reservoir, Ukrainian Steppe. 
Gold plaques for a wooden bowl in the form of fish and recumbent deer. 
Early fifth century B.C. Hermitage. 


21 Splendors, fig. 29. Compare that treatment, from the fifth century, with others from the same 
period, but in bronze and from the Seven Brothers burials (Scythian Art, pls. 90, 93). 

22 Mozolevskiy 1980: fig. 83/12,13. 

23 This is exemplified by clothing plaques from Kul Oba (IV.E.10). 
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Literature: Solokha, no. 68; Il inskaya and Terenozhkin 1983: 130. 


The gold ornamentation for the lost wooden Solokha bowl includes a band of plaques with the 
raised images of fish (6) and a single plaque of a recumbent deer. The antlers of the deer 
disintegrate into elaborate bird-heads. In addition, the wing handles were each covered with gold 
omamented on its upper side with four successive, elongated, and elegant beak-heads.24 

The fish images which ornamented the Solokha wooden bowl are similar to the 
representations of a kind of bony fish with extended mouth, on a bronze bridle plaque from 
Malaya Lepetikha” They are also reminiscent of the large gold bridle frontlet in the form of a 
double fish, from Solokha (X.D.5). It is possible that these several images refer to a river fish, 
such as the sturgeon, an important economic resource for the Scythian tribes living along the 
rivers of the south Ukraine and Russian steppe.”6 

The bowl had been placed beside the individual referred to by the excavator, Veselovskiy, as 
‘the king.’ With this person had also been placed a number of fine vessels to be discussed or 
referred to below, including the silver-gilt bowl with scenes of young Scythians and lions 
(VI.C.1) and several silver and silver-gilt vessels without ornamentation.2’ As a group, these 
vessels document the transition from traditional Scythian vessel forms and ornamentation to 
traditions considerably more Hellenized in taste and craftsmanship. 


VIL.C Vessels with wing handles: metal vessels 


The vessels discussed here are few in number, but they represent an important transition: from 
the simple wooden vessels with gold ornamental plaques, rooted in the functional wooden and 
ceramic wear of the nomads, to vessels executed in precious metals. The ornamentation of this 
second group reflects the decided Hellenization of Scythian taste by the fifth century. The two 


24 Mantsevich (Solokha, 97) refers to analogies from the regions of present-day Roumania and 
former Yugoslavia, from Zavadskaya Mogila and Gaymonova Mogila, as well as from the burial 5 at 
Arkhangelskaya Sloboda. See, also, the silver, bronze, and gold plaques from lost wooden bowls, 
Don River finds (Liberov 1965). 

25 Tl’inskaya and Terenozhkin 1983: 161. 

26 The appearance of fish imagery in the art of the Scythians inevitably recalls the even more 
frequent appearance of fish in ornamental elements from the Pazyryk culture. A number of scholars 
have remarked on this (e.g., Rudenko 1970, Plos’mak 1994) but without satisfactory clarification of 
the meaning of this motif. 

27 Solokha, nos. 62, 63. 
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most important of these vessels—those with figural representations from Solokha and 
Gaymanova Mogila—also indicate the complexity of that transition on a number of levels. 


VI.C.1 Vessel with scenes of Scythian youths fighting lions and mythic beasts. Hermitage. 
Solokha. Left bank of the Dnepr River at Kakhovka Reservoir. Ukrainian Steppe. Early 
fourth century B.C. 

Silver-gilt. H. 13.0 cm., D. 18.7 cm. 

Reproduced: Figs. 78-81; Scythian Art, pls. 157-160; Splendors, pls. 152-155. 

Literature: Solokha, no. 61. 


According to Mantsevich, this vessel was found beside the right arm of the principal male 
buried at Solokha. With it had been placed two other silver vessels of the same type: bowl- 
shaped, with two wing handles.28 Those vessels, however, are smaller and lack any 
Ornamentation. As such, they mediate between the wooden bowl prototype and this vessel, 
with scenes of a lion hunt. 

The two main scenes on the vessel body involve young Scythian riders fending off wild 
animals. On one side, a Scythian youth, riding from the right, raises his spear against an 
attacking lion, in whose mouth is visible the end of another (7) spear. Behind the lion, from 
the left, gallops another young Scythian, his bow drawn to let fly an arrow. Two small dogs 
complete the scene, one under each of the horses. On the other main panel is a similar scene. 
Two youths on horseback battle a fantastic female animal, a kind of horned lioness with large 
teats. She rears up to the left, as if to attack the young man who gallops up from the left, 
raising his spear in his right hand and, with his left, turning the head of his horse. 
Approaching the beast from the right is a rider who draws and aims his bow. 

The two wing handles, on either side of the vessel, establish the divisions between the two 
main panels. These handles are ornamented on their upper face by tw attached rams’ heads 
with large horns; the texture of horns and curly wool have been realistically rendered. 
Separating the rams’ heads is a small tri-lobed palmette. Under one handle, two confronting 
male lions are tenderly playing. On the other side, two dogs turn back to look at each other, 
also without aggression. The placement of the dogs under the handle is somewhat off-center. 
Virtually all the ornamental decoration has been gilded to stand out against the silver ground. 
The mouth of the vessel is emphasized by a delicate, gilded ivy tendril; the base line for the 


28 Ibid.,; Onayko 1970: pl. XXX/436. 
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figures is identified by a gilded twisted-rope pattern; below that, the bowl is covered with a 
raised lotus pattern. The base is raised by a ring foot, within which, on the underside, is 
engraved a lotus pattern. 

The craftsman has attended carefully to a realism of texture and ornament. Although the 
young men are too large in proportion to their horses, both horses and men are distinguished 
by the vitality of their postures and by the life-like treatment of their hair and manes. 
Particular attention has been paid to small elements: the treatment of the horses’ eyes suggest 
terror, the paws of the lion and goat-lioness suggest something of their power, and the creased 
folds of the youths’ clothing emphasizes the grace and agility of their postures. In addition, the 
clothing of the young men is covered with the patterns of applied ornamental plaques. In 
contrast to the rather fanciful treatment of Scythian clothing and its ornamentation by painters 
of Attic vases,?? the clothing here is convincingly realistic in cut and in the concentration of 
the ornaments along the sides of the legs and their dispersal over the rest of the garment. 

Within the organization and interrelationships of figures, one notices a number of awkward 
elements. For example, there is a recurring inconsistency in the alignment of spears and 
animals and in the layers of depth indicated by overlapping legs and outstretched arms. One 
notices, also, a marked disproportion between the young men and their horses. Nonetheless, 
despite the damage to much of its surface, the vessel and its pictorial ornamentation are 
distinguished by an overall grace and beauty. The two youths and horses whose heads turn out 
are almost mirror images of each other, in action and posture. The other youths, shooting 
atrows, also appear to be near-mirror images, although the placement of the horses’ heads may 
be somewhat different. There is a similar echoing effect in the treatment of the lions and dogs 
under the wing handles. Since there were no lions in Scythia (and certainly no goat-lionesses), 
the joining of mounted Scythian youths and these beasts is fantastic or mythic. Curious, also, 
is the representation of a young man using a spear, a weapon more natural to the Greek hunter 
or warrior than to the nomad. 

Within West Asia, the lion hunt had become a popular theme in the visual arts at a much 
earlier date. It frequently appeared in the art of Assyria, of the Phoenicians, the Urartians, and 
the Achaemenids, where it was associated with royalty.5° It was not, however, until the 
Hellenistic period that the theme of lion hunting became a part of Greek art. At that time it 
was associated with Alexander as a hunter, or with the hunt as a royal hunt.7! On a relief 


29 Cf. examples reproduced in Vos 1963. 

30 Pollitt 1986: 38. 

31 This is exemplified by the Alexander Sarcophagus, c. 325-311 B.C., now in the 
Archaeological Museum of Istanbul. According to Pollitt, the sarcophogus (probably made for 
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depicting a lion hunt, dated tentatively to the third century B.C, from Messene but now in the 
Louvre, the spacing of images and the treatment of figures and animals appear comparable to 
that on the Solokha bowl.*2 The Solokha bowl had to have been made earlier than these 
examples; the similarities between it, the Messene relief, the earlier Krateros monument, and 
the Alexander Sarcophogus lion hunt frieze, indicate that there had to have been one or more 
earlier models, from which all subsequent patterns descended, including that for the Solokha 
bowl. 

In the publication of the Khanenko Collection are reproduced two gold diadems, nos. 643 
and 644, which Khanenko said were recovered from a “burial (presumably Greek) on the 
southern coastline.”*3 Both diadems are peaked at the front center and both appear to have been 
cut out of the same larger pattern sheet, without regard to the inclusion of complete motifs. 
The two include many of the same scenes, but in each there are also a few scenes not shared 
with the other. The most important element for this discussion is the repetition, on each of 
the diadems, of young horsemen confronting griffins. At least some of these horsemen are 
posed with spears in their raised left hands so that they are virtually identical to the young 
Scythian rider who faces the lunging lion. In addition to the riders and griffins, it is possible 
to make out the figures of flying putti holding wreaths over seated youths blowing horns, a 
Mistress of Animals motif (?), and two cropped figures of large women. The repetition of 
these motifs across the diadems confirms the probability that they were cut out of a larger gold 
sheet that had been worked on a die with repeated images and manufactured specifically for the 
preparation of funerary diadems. These admittedly undated diadems suggest an interesting web 
of relationships. The combination of animals and riders, and the similarities in the treatment 
of the riders, suggest that both the Solokha bow! motifs and the Khanenko diadems represent 
reworked reflections of a common ancestor. At the same time, the overlapping riders and 
horses in the upper sections of the diadems are strikingly similar to at least one of the 
surviving sections of the North Frieze of the Parthenon,** where youths and their prancing 


Abdalonymos, the last king of Sidon, who was installed on his throne by Alexander) includes figures 
of Persian, Greeks, and Macedonians (Pollitt 1986: 37-41, pls. 32-33). See also the lion hunt 
represented in the pebble mosaic from Pella and dating ca. 330-300 B.c. (ibid., pl. 34) In that case, 
the figures are represented in a classical nudity. 

According to Pollitt, at least one of the hunters wears Macedonian dress, affirming the 
possibility that the scene is a quotation from the Krateros monument at Delphi, which depicted 
Alexander in a lion hunt (ibid., 38, pl. 31). 
| Khanenko VI (1907): pl. X. Unfortunately, the reproductions of these diadems, apparently 
destroyed or lost during the Second World War, are not uniformly clear. 

34 Cf. Boardman 1985: pl. 96.9. 
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horses densely overlap to create a shallow three-dimensional space. One can imagine that the 
upper sections of the diadems owe their genesis to some pattern drawn from, or related to, the 
Parthenon rider frieze.*> The correspondences between the Solokha bowl and the gold diadems 
suggest that both objects drew upon the same repetoire of images, a repetoire Greek in many, if 
not all, respects. The bowl is probably much earlier than the diadems, perhaps by one hundred 
years. In what it includes and excludes from its hypothetical model, a model glimpsed, also, in 
the diadems is indicated a process by which Hellenic themes and motifs were reworked to accord 
with Scythian taste. 

If it is correct that the lion hunt was essentially ‘reserved’ for royal personages, then it is 
even more interesting that it should appear on the Solokha bowl, enacted by Scythian youths. 
This significantly non-Greek combination of elements, together with the vivid and fine 
treatment of the young riders and animals, suggests that those responsible for this bowl had 
something more than, or other than, a Greek frame of iconographic reference. 

One of the loveliest elements on the Solokha bowl is the ivy tendril on the upper wall of 
the vessel. An ivy tendril with similar heart-shaped leaves but with a more naturalistically 
bending stem is found around the neck of the Derveni krater, in the Archaeological Museum of 
Thessaloniki. Another, somewhat varied, tendril is found around the upper part of the frieze on 
the main body of the krater.3” Although ivy tendrils do not usually appear so prominently on 
objects produced for Scythians or by Scythians, Greek pottery recovered from the Olbia 
necropolis (fourth through first centuries B.C.) and omamented with ivy tendrils, indicates that 
the association of the ivy tendril with death had come into the world of the Scythians from that 
of the Greeks.3® Whether on the Solokha bow! that motif was intended to refer to death, and 


35 J am grateful to Professor Jeffrey Hurwit for pointing out to me that because of its particular 
placement on the structure, the Parthenon frieze itself was hardly visible to the naked eye; but the 
designs on which the frieze was based may have been copied in the workshops overseen by Phidias 
and been subsequently handed out of the workshops, scattered, and reused. 

To this version of Scythians battling animals may be referred another example of a non- 
Scythian treatment of Scythians, that of the Chersonesus plaque, reconstructed by Greifenhagen 
(1974) from two fragments, one in Berlin and the other in the Moscow Historical Museum. In the 
resulting oblong plaque, two Scythians in typical nomad clothing are shown fighting a winged beast 
of uncertain identity, all within a landscape setting indicated by low-lying plants. All the elements 
are indicated by rows of granulation. The posture of the figures, like the use of granulation, recalls 
an Etruscan style. The use of Scythian images engaged in a mythic battle is completely at odds with 
the Solokha bowl in style and in technique. | 

37 Charbonneaux, Martin, and Villard 1973: pl. 236. 

38 Parovich-Peshikan 1974. The motif of the ivy leaf appears in particularly lovely form on the 
Athena and Thetis temple pendants (L.C.1, 2). 
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whether the larger scenes of the confrontation between youths and beasts also had that meaning 
must remain, for the time being, an open question. 


VI.C.2 Vessel with images of Scythian men and servants. Museum of Ancient Ornaments. 
Gaymanova Mogila. North of Melitopol. Ukrainian Steppe. Fourth century B.C. 
Silver-gilt. H. 9.7 cm., D. 10.5 cm. 

Reproduced: Figs. 82, 83; Scythian Art, pls. 166-170; Zoloto stepy, no. 96a. 


The sides of this bowl-shaped vessel are filled with scenes of six Scythian males, conversing 
and relaxing in an outdoor setting. The vessel body is silver, the images and all applied 
omaments are gilded. The base of the vessel is covered by a raised lotus-petal pattern, separated 
from the larger representations by a narrow band of lotus petals. The lip of the vessel is 
ornamented with an applied strip of gilded metal ornamented with an unusual pattern of pointed 
and inverted leaves, separated by small raised spheres and tiny palmettes. The gilded metal 
overlaying each of the wing-handles is ornamented with rams’ heads, back-to-back. The relief 
treatment of the rams’ heads, and of parts of the men, is occasionally quite high. 

On one side of the vessel, two bearded Scythians recline against boulders. They turn at a 
three-quarter angle to converse with each other. The figure to the left of center still wears a 
gorytus on his left side; it hangs down beside the stone on which he reclines. His right hand is 
balanced on the upper part of his unstrung bow, and in front of his right leg balances another 
gorytus, holding a bow. This figure stretches out his left leg and leans back on his left arm to 
speak with his companion. The other figure leans back against his shield, his right hand still 
holding the belt to which his scabbard is attached. He has removed his belt; its position on the 
ground, the downward pull of his powerful arm, the manner in which his left hand balances on 
a vertical object (a spear?), and the position of his body all bespeak a moment of relaxation and 
ease and emphasize the communication between the two figures. 

Both figures: wear soft and close fitting clothing ornamented with patterns stippled to 
convey the impression of sewn ornamental plaques. Their belted jackets are cut on the lower 
edge in a strange manner, so as to create long pointed flaps around their lower bodies. 
Although such a jacket cut is repeated elsewhere, as on the Kul Oba gold vessel (VI.D.1) and 
the Chertomlyk amphora (VI.E.1), the depth of the serration here is unusual. Both figures 
wear jewelry around their necks: in the case of the figure on the left, it is a twisted torque, in 
the case of the figure on the right, it appears to be a necklace with hanging sections. 
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The men are burly in physique and their hair and full beards are thick and wavy. Their features 
are large and detailed, but bear no particular ethnic identification. In body and hair, these men 
are quite reminiscent of a northern European type, in contrast to the more Iranian appearance of 
the figures on the Kul Oba and Chastyye Mogily vessels (VI.D.1, 2). 

The two large figures on the other side of the vessel are difficult to discern through the 
corrosion of the surface. They seem to be sitting at ease, also, but facing each other in three- 
quarter poses. Their postures suggest animated conversation. These figures appear to be of the 
same body type and dressed in the same manner as the more legible figures on the other side of 
the bowl. Completing the images are two servants under the wings of the vessel. One is a 
youthful looking, beardless figure who leans to his left and appears to be blowing up the skin 
of an animal. His jacket is also cut in a serrated fashion. The other servant is an older, bearded 
fellow, who leans over his task with a somewhat perplexed look on his face and with his right 
hand raised to his forehead, as if in puzzlement. 

The general condition of the vessel is poor. On one side, the images have been all but 
obliterated and there is considerable corrosion over the rest of the surface. Detailing is 
relatively fine, particularly in the realistic texturing of the mens’ hair and in the stippled 
indication of the ornamentation on their clothing. The rams’ heads on the handles are quite 
different from those on the Solokha vessel: these have more slender heads and the texturing of 
their hair is both less evident and more conventionalized. In terms of its overall shape, the 
vessel is less satisfying than that from Solokha: it lacks a ring base, its handles are attached at 
a less sloping angle, and the images are considerably more crowded on the vessel surface. The 
awkward spacing is particularly apparent where the frieze applied to the lip of the vessel is 
raised by the heads of the four Scythian men, and one of the handles has had to be indented to 
allow space for the Scythian youth. 

The representations here, as on other vessels with human images, are usually taken to refer 
to some mythic subject involving Scythian warriors, but no known or surviving myth 
explains the specific images and their interactions. If, indeed, the artist has chosen here to refer 
to some Scythian tale, then he has chosen to focus on an unusually quiet moment in that 
narrative. On the other hand, it is also possible that the scenes represented carry no specific 
narrative reference. 

In vessel type and ornament, this vessel mediates between the Solokha bowl discussed 
above and the spherical vessels from Kul Oba and Chastyye Mogily, considered below. In 
terms of its shape, the Gaymanova vessel belongs to the class of metal vessels with wing 
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handles; but despite obvious differences in specific activities, its subject matter compares with 
that of the Kul Oba and Chastyye Mogily examples. 


VI.C.3 Basin with two hanging handles. Hermitage. 

Chertomlyk. Right Bank of the Dnepr River. Ukrainian Steppe. Late fourth century B.C. 
Silver-gilt. H. 20.0 cm., D. 72.0-77.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Splendors, pls. 177-179. 

Literature: Chertomlyk, no. 92. 


This large, broad basin differs from the other vessels in this group by virtue of its size and 
ornamentation. In the center interior of the vessel is engraved a large and graceful tendril 
pattern radiating symmetrically out from a central flower with acanthus leaves, and bordered by 
a circle of twisted rope. The rest of the interior, up to the lip, is filled with an engraved and 
gilded pattern of expanding lotus petals; the interior lip is ornamented with a fine wheat (7?) 
pattern. On the exterior of the vessel, the section near the lip is left plain, but the rest of the 
body of the basin is marked by the same lotus pattern as appears in the interior. Two 
moveable tube handles mark either ‘side’ of the vessel; beneath each handle is an ornamental 
panel including rosettes and large acanthus fronds on either side of the head and upper body of a 
female. She wears a calathus with splayed sides, her wavy hair is parted in the center of her 
head, and her two large hands are raised as if to support the handle attachment above her, or as 
if in invocation. The vessel stands on three circular feet. | 

Despite the poor condition of the basin, the high quality of its workmanship is everywhere 
apparent: in the elegant and broad floral ornaments, in the refined heads of the women, and in 
the lovely gilding of many of the decorated areas. The large tendril ornament suggests a 
relationship with that on the Chertomlyk amphora (VI.E.1), but a concern for absolute 
symmetry is much more apparent in the treatment of the basin ornament. The female heads 
recall those figures with arms raised on a number of earrings (1.D.4), while their calathus- 
crowns suggest analogies with the snake-woman on the bridle frontlet from Bolshaya 
Tsimbalka (X.D.6).°9 


39 Several scholars have considered the identity of these figures; see, e.g., Artamonov 1961; 
Machinskiy 1978b. 
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There are no absolute analogies to this basin within surviving Greek or Scythian vessels. The 
closest one may come to it is in the case of a poorly preserved bronze basin with two handles, 
from Solokha,” and a bronze basin with one ring handle, from Tolstaya Mogila.*! 


VID Spherical vessels without handles 


VI.D.1 Spherical vessel with representations of Scythian males. Hermitage. 
Kul Oba. Kerch Peninsula. Fourth century B.C. 

Gold or electrum. H. 13.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 84; Scythian Art, pls. 184-187; Splendors, pls. 152—155. 
Literature: L’or des Scythes, no. 57. 


This small, beautifully proportioned vessel is divided vertically into three sections above a low 
and appended ring foot. Underneath the vessel, on its base, is an engraved floret pattern 
sutrounded by a circle of beads. The lower part of the vessel is covered with a flat pattern of 
lotus petals, expanding upward from the base. Separating the lower part of the vessel from the 
figural frieze is a wide pattern of twisted rope, rendered, as in the case of the lower lotus-petal 
pattern, by means of broad, indented lines. The neck and mouth of the vessel are plain gold, 
unornamented except through the graceful shaping of the pulled-in neck and the high, open 
mouth. 

The figures represented on the upper section of the vessel body are rendered in a relatively 
high repoussé technique. These images are all of Scythian males, presented with their 
weapons: bows, arrows, goryti, spears, and shields. Despite this warlike accoutrement, 
however, the men are all represented in remarkably quiet interchange and in a setting best 
described as pastoral. On one side of the vessel, two figures seated on hummocks or rocks are 
engaged in conversation. They both hold and seem to relax against their spears. One figure 
wears a gorytus on his left side; the left side of the other figure, on the right, is hidden by his 
large oblong shield. The manner in which the men lean forward toward each other, with intent 
expressions, suggests absorption in their conversation. In another section, one hooded 
Scythian helps a companion bandage his left leg. In the next section, one man seems to be 
prying into the other’s mouth, as if to assist with an aching tooth. The postures of the two 


40 Solokha, no. 76. This vessel is also of a broad and relatively shallow form (H. 9.5 cm., D. 
approximately 40.5 cm.). 
41 Mozolevskiy 1979: no. 23. 
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men indicate agreement on the process; but, to judge from his wide-opened eyes and the manner 
in which he grabs his companion’s probing arm, the individual with the toothache is somewhat 
alarmed by the activity. The fixed attention of the one who assists, the manner in which he 
holds his companion’s head back to see into his mouth, and the response of the victim of 
toothache are vivid and effectively rendered. In this case the two men kneel and semi-kneel on 
slightly raised ground. Between this ‘toothache’ pair and the two men who are talking is placed 
a single figure who kneels on his right knee and braces with his left foot to string his bow. 
This man wears a softly pointed hood and his long hair falls far below his shoulders. 

Around and between the rocks and hummocks on which the figures sit are engraved small, 
long-stemmed flowers. The charm with which this simple, even pastoral, landscape is rendered 
offers an effective foil to the men, all of whom are bearded and have the powerful bodies of 
mature individuals. The rendition of their clothing conveys the manner in which the soft 
boots, pants, and belted jacket hug the body. The mens’ clothing is all ornamented in a similar 
style, but variations from one figure to the next indicate a variety understood through actual 
observation.*” The attention to a realistic variation in the representation of the clothing is 
echoed in the fine and expressive detailing of the mens’ faces, bodies, and hair. While all the 
figures accord with a particular idealized type, there is an impressive individualization in 
posture and attention. | 

The figures are well spaced across the surface of the vessel; the smooth, open gold 
separating individuals and groups adds to the overall sense of an attentive calm. The pair 
shown leaning on their spears and talking overlap the line dividing their frieze from the plain 
upper section of the vessel. This overlap confirms what is apparent from the interior of the 
vessel: that the dividing line is simply a division of sections and not the distinction between 
pieces of metal. 

With the exception of the added ring foot, the vessel appears to have been raised from one 
piece of metal. While it is occasionally referred to as electrum on the basis of its color, this 
may be a question of judgement rather than of scientific analysis. In effect, the vessel is of a 
warm, rich hue. This coloration, the vessel’s superb proportions, and the quiet focused aspect 
of the men create an extraordinary sense of monumentality and calm. In this respect the Kul 
Oba vessel belongs in a class with the Tolstaya Mogila pectoral (IT.A.1) and the Chertomlyk 
amphora (VI.E.4). In all cases, there is a fine sense of spacing, whereby the intervals between 


42 This kind of attention to realistic detail may be contrasted with the schematic representation of 
Scythian archers on Greek painted pottery: there, during the period when Scythians appear 
particularly often on Attic vases, the plaques which covered the Scythians’ dress are rendered as if 
they were some kind of a skin disease (cf. Vos 1963). 
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figures conspire with the figures’ postures and expressions to emphasize their quiet 
individuality. In all these cases, moreover, although the figures represented are males, 
sometimes with weapons, what is emphasized is not their warlike aspect or any warlike 
practices but rather simple, calm activities. 

This vessel was said to have been found between the legs of the female buried at Kul Oba. 
The placement with the woman may or may not have anything to do with the signification of 
the representations on this vessel. Many scholars have wished to see here a reflection of 
Scythian legends, such as the Scythians’ legends of their own origins, as retold by Herodotus 
(IV, 5-6).49 

The condition of the vessel is excellent. 


VI.D.2 Spherical vessel with representations of Scythian males. Hermitage. 

Chastyye Mogily 3. Near Voronezh, upper Don Basin. Forest-steppe. Fourth century B.C. 
Silver-gilt. H. 9.0 cm., D. 9.5 cm. 

Reproduced: Figs. 85, 86a, b; Scythian Art, pls. 171-73; Splendors, pis. 195, 196, 198.4 


Like the vessel from Kul Oba, above, this vessel is divided into three main sections. The 
lower section is also covered with a pattern of expanding lotus petals, but the vessel sits flat on 
its base. Separating the main figural section from both the base and the throat are two friezes 
of engraved double-edged lotus petals. The throat is high and straight, expanding to an open 
mouth. This upper section, then, differs from that of the Kul Oba vessel. 

All the figures but one are unhooded and all but one have long hair and beards. The 
exception is a man seated on a pile of rocks, beardless and youthful in appearance. At least two 
wear goryti, one leans against a pick, another leans against his battle axe, and one holds his 
strung bow out to the youthful companion with whom he converses. The rocks or hummocks 
on which the figures sit are generally higher and more complex than those on the Kul Oba 
vessel; the flowers between the figures and around the rocks are fewer in number and less 
graceful in form. The artist has rendered the mens’ clothing with considerable and realistic 
detail. Detailed, also, are the mens’ faces and bodies. As a whole, and in its parts, however, 


43 Cf. Rayevskiy 1970; and see above, Chapter Three. A silver vessel of similar shape but 
without ornamentation was found in recent excavations at Chertomlyk (Chertomlyk, no. 227). On 
the bottom of the vessel is a scratched-in inscription in Greek lettering. Two similar silver vessels 
were recovered from Chmyreva Mogila and also date to the fourth century (Onayko 1970: pl. XXXI/ 
no. 443). 

44 In Artamonov’s text this vessel is referred to as the Voronezhskaya vase (Splendors, 65-66). 
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the vessel is less refined than that from Kul Oba. The men are stiffer, their interaction less 
spontaneous, and their placement within the space of the vessel body less pleasing. Where the 
plasticity of the figures on the Kul Oba vessel complemented that object’s lovely shape, here 
the strongly articulated modeling of the figures conflicts with the rounded surface of the vessel. 

Although the variations between the figures here and on the Kul Oba vessel are evident, the 
Subject matter on both vessels and on the Gaymanova bowl suggest a common if unknown 
source: a myth, legend, or epic tale.* 


VI.D.3 Spherical vessel with a frieze of ducks eating fish. Hermitage. 

Kul Oba. Kerch Peninsula. Fourth century B.C. 

Silver-gilt. H. 12.5 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 87; Scythian Art, pls. 188-189; Splendors, pls. 239, 240. 


This vessel is similar in the treatment of its lower section and throat to the Chastyye Mogily 
vessel, above, as well as to several other vessels from Kul Oba, below (VI.D.4, 5). The lower 
half of the vessel is covered by a raised pattern of lotus petals expanding upward from the base. 
The same lotus pattern covers the upper one-fourth of the body and is separated from the 
smooth and gradually expanding throat by a band of guilloche. Between the two lotus petal 
sections is an open frieze filled with water birds swimming among fish, catching fish, or 
preening their feathers. The birds are all rendered with a charming realism; their activities and 
the fish imply their watery environment. 

This vessel may be compared with a silver vessel from Ryzhanov Kurgan*®; and, of the 
same kind but with cruder finishing, a silver cup recorded in the Khanenko Collection.*” The 
master responsible for the Kul Oba vessel must also have been responsible for a fine wing- 
handled bow! from Chmyreva Mogila, ornamented with the same bird and fish frieze between a 
larger and smaller pattern of lotus petals.*® 


45 It is possible to argue that the youthful, unbearded figure on the Chastyye Mogily vessel refers 
to Coloxais, the youngest son (cf. Rayevskiy 1970). But in that case, one would have to ask again: 
where is the yoke, the plough, the sword, and even the gold? 

46 Samokvasov 1908. 

47 Khanenko 1899: vol. II, no. 452. 

48 Onayko 1970: pl. XXX/437; Il’inskaya and Terenozhkin 1983: 147. Like the Gaymanova 
vessel, this one mediates between the wing-handled vessels and those of spherical shape. It appears 
that all the material from Chmyreva Mogila was lost or destroyed during the Second World War. 
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VI.D.4 Spherical vessel with a frieze of lions and griffins savaging animals. Hermitage. 
Kul Oba. Kerch Peninsula. Fourth century B.C. 

Silver-gilt. H. 10.3 cm. , 

Reproduced: Figs. 88, 89; Scythian Art, pls.193-195; Splendors, pls. 242, 245, 246. 


In shape, organization, and finish, this vessel is similar to that with ducks and fish. One 
difference appears on the lowest quarter of the vessel body, where the lotus petal pattern is 
replaced by a large and gracefully articulated raised and gilded tendril pattern. The main frieze is 
filled with scenes of two griffins attacking a large goat, a lion and lioness attacking a deer, and 
a lion attacking a large boar. The gilded animals are executed with an idealized realism that has 
become, by now, distinctly conventionalized: the lion crushing the hind quarters of the deer is 
too small by comparison to its prey; the same may be said of the lion and boar combination. 

There are no other instances in surviving Scythian art where tendrils accompany scenes of 
animal predation only; more typically, human representations are also an important part of the 
ornamental program.*? 


VI.D.5 Spherical vessel with a frieze of a lion and two lionesses attacking a stag. Hermitage. 
Kul Oba. Kerch Peninsula. Fourth century B.C. 

Silver. H. 10.1 cm. 

Reproduced: Scythian Art, pls. 190-192; Splendors, pls. 241, 243, 244. 


This vessel is divided into three primary areas. The lower half of the body of the vessel is 
covered by an expanding lotus petal pattern, articulated by engraving. The upper half of the 
body is covered by a frieze of lion, lioness, and deer. Separating this section from the tall, 
smooth neck is a band of twisted rope. 

The representation of animal predation, here, differs from that of the previous vessel 
(VI.D.4) in the stylization of the animals. Mane, ribs, faces, the ridging along the deer’s neck, 
and even the teats of one of the lionesses are rendered according to an archaizing patterning, 
reminiscent of patterning found in an Attic Orientalizing style; or, distantly, of the patterned 
rendering of texture found on the Elizavetovsk 16 scabbard (VIII.C.4). Similarities between 
this and the other spherical vessels, however, suggests that such a varied treatment is the result 
of deliberate stylization, perhaps from within the same workshop. 

The neck of this vessel has been bent and its body damaged. 


49 E.g., as on the Tolstaya Mogila pectoral and the Chertomlyk amphora. 
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VI.D.6 Spherical vessel with pairs of seated sphinxes confronting on either side of stylized 
trees. Hermitage. 

Solokha. Left bank of the Dnepr River at Kakhovka Reservoir. Ukrainian Steppe. Fourth 
century B.C. 

Silver-gilt. H. 11.2 cm., D. 11.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Splendors, pl. 151. 

Literature: Solokha, no. 64. 


Although similar in shape and organization to those from Kul Oba (VI.D.3-—5), this vessel is 
considerably more damaged. The expanding petal pattern covering the lower third of the 
vessel’s body terminates in pointed shapes of unequal size. The muscular sphinxes confront 
each other on either side of a strange plant. On the whole, this vessel is less refined in both 
design and execution than are the Kul Oba vessels of the same shape. 

This vessel was accompanied by two other silver spherical vessels without 
ornamentation.°° 


VI.D.7 Spherical vessel with grapevine ornament. Museum of Ancient Ornaments. 
Gaymanova Mogila. North of Melitopol. Ukrainian Steppe. Fourth century B.C. 
Silver-gilt. H. 9.7 cm. | 

Reproduced: Zoloty stepy, no. 96b. 


This elegant vessel is similar to those from Kul Oba in general shape and in the organization 
of decor, but with significant differences. The vessel stands on a small raised foot, the body 
and neck of the vessel are taller, more articulated, and less spherical than the Kul Oba vessels. 
Between the broad areas of expanding lotus petal pattern is a small frieze filled with an 
engraved, undulating grapevine pattern. A small toothed pattern divides the body from the neck 
of the vessel. 

As in the case of the Gaymanova bow] with wing handles (VI.C.2), one senses that the 
craftsman responsible for this little vessel was familiar with materials produced in other 
workshops catering to Scythian tastes, but chose to introduce significant variations. One 
might almost imagine an individual trained in the workshops represented by the Solokha and 
Kul Oba vessels, but who had left and moved north to ply his trade with wealthy Scythians 
living far from the Bosporus. 


50 Solokha, nos. 65, 66. 
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VLE Amphorae 


There is only one significant vessel in this group, and that is the great amphora from 
Chertomlyk. All other amphorae found in Scythian burials are plain ceramic vessels used in 
the importation of Greek wine and oil. 


VLE.1 Amphora with floral ornaments, a frieze of men and horses, and griffins savaging 
stags. Hermitage. 

Chertomlyk. Right Bank of the Dnepr River. Ukrainian Steppe. Late fourth century B.C. 
Silver-gilt. H. 70.0 cm., maximum D. 40.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Figs. 90, 91; Scythian Art, pls. 265—268; Splendors, pis. 162-176; Waldhauer 
1929. | 

Literature: Chertomlyk, no. 91; Machinskiy 1978; Rayevskiy 1979. 


This vessel is deservedly one of the best-known objects from the Scythian world. Above its 
splayed foot, the body of the amphora is divided into three principle sections. From the foot to 
the shoulder, the vessel is covered with a broad tendril motif, executed in gilded repoussé. 
From the tendrils sprout stylized flowers and palmettes, and among the graceful scrolls of the 
vine appear a variety of birds. Around the shoulder is a frieze of separately cast figures of 
Scythian males and horses. The collar of the vessel above this frieze is filled by images of 
griffins savaging stags. The fine high neck and handles are modern reconstructions and have 
been left plain, except for large palmettes at the base of each handle and a fine notched pattern 
under the lip. The front and lower center of the tendril pattern and vessel are established by a 
large Pegasus head; behind the jutting head, the animal’s full wings spread out over the tendril 
pattern. In addition to this pour-spout, the vessel has two lion head pour spouts, one on either 
side of the vessel and lower down, close to the foot. These beautifully modeled and gilded 
heads are similar in type to that of the Kul Oba torque terminal (Fig. 18). Both lion heads are 
gracefully encircled by long tendrils. 

The raised images of griffins savaging large deer are unusually elegant. In their idealized 
realism and in the refinement of their texturing, they should be compared with similar if 
smaller representations on the Tolstaya Mogila pectoral. 

Despite the relatively small size of the men and horses, their frieze is the most compelling 
of all the ornamented areas on the vessel. As a circular band of imagery, it may be divided into 
eight sections. In the center of the frieze, above the Pegasus, are two Scythians on either side 
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of a stumbling horse. The postures of the men and of the horse indicate that the men once held 
ropes made from wire, with which they sought to control the horse. To the right of this group 
stands a single frontal figure. He is bearded, barefoot, and stands quietly, originally holding 
something in his hand. To the right of that figure, a bearded Scythian leans over to lash or 
unlash the rope hobbling a quiet saddled and bridled horse. Beyond this group, a Scythian with 
a short beard leans back with arms tensed, as if pulling against a rope, now lost, attached to the 
horse to the right. That horse rears up, as if fighting the rope of the Scythian behind him. 
The next section includes two horses, facing left and right, their heads down as if quietly 
grazing; they indicate the center of the ‘back’ of the vessel. To the right of that pair, another 
horse rears up, facing to the left, as if fighting the rope of the Scythian behind him. This 
beardless man faces out to the front, kneeling on his left knee and bracing with his outstretched 
right leg. The position of his arms indicates that he was pulling on a rope of lost wire by 
which he sought to control the horse to his right. This figure and his horse balance the pair on 
the other side of the grazing horses. Beyond them, a horse twists his head out, his body to the 
right, while a Scythian wearing a gorytus stoops and grasps a bridle (?) with his left hand and 
the horse’s left front knee with his right hand. A bearded Scythian, facing to the right, turns so 
that we see his back from a three-quarters view. The position of his arms indicates that he was 
holding the end of the rope held by the first figure in the first group. 

The frieze is balanced if not exactly symmetrical on either side of the vessel’s center. Only 
the grazing horses on the back of the vessel are virtual mirror images. All the figures are 
lifelike in their general forms and in the texturing of details. Particularly successful is the 
interconnection between straining men and lunging horses. Even without the wire ropes once 
joining these images together in discreet groups, the postures of men and animals convey 
energy and charge the intervening spaces with what might be called psychological substance. 
The frieze could be a scene from Scythian life, perhaps referring to the annual castration of 
Stallions, to horse sacrifice, or simply to the breaking of semi-wild horses. Machinskiy 
inteprets this scene as one of horse sacrifice on behalf of the tribal leader or king; the amphora 
as a whole represents the Scythian understanding of the tripartite cosmos, within which the 
upper scenes of griffins attacking deer refer to the eternal struggle from which emerges the life 
referred to in the twisting tendrils. Rayevskiy, following Kuz’ mina (1983), has offered a 
complex interpretation of the amphora in terms of Indo-Iranian mythic traditions. The frieze of 
men and horses serves as a visual reference to the annual sacrifice of the king-impersonator and 
the king’s horse. The frieze itself, according to this view, represents the capture, containment, 
fattening, and sacrifice of the designated horse. The single standing figure to the right of the 
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central front group may be the king’s impersonator himself and the priest-sacrificer.>! 
However, it is not clear that all the horses are stallions; moreover, they appear beyond the age 
for castration. 3 

In its combination of elements—tendrils, figures and animals, and a predation scene—there 
are no Greek vessels which function as parallels to or indicate a prototype for the Chertomlyk 
amphora.°? The use of the tendril pattern interspersed by large birds is effective and unusual. 
Jacobsthal has published a number of vases with large areas covered by a tendril motif; but 
within this group, there are no close parallels to what we find on the Chertomlyk amphora.°? 
Many are ornamented with broadly scrolling tendrils, but none seem to include large birds 
within the tendrils and most, if not all, include figures standing or moving among or between 
the tendril sections. There are other Greek vessels with more relaxed tendril motifs and within 
which appear very small birds. On the high neck of a hydra from the Louvre, dated 510—505, 
and representing an Attic style of Leagros, appears a relaxed palmette and tendril motif. 
Among the tendrils, birds walk and tur in easy rhythm.54 On many vessels from Etruria, 
usually dated to the latter half of the sixth century, one finds the use of palmettes, tendrils, and 
other plant elements done with a greater breadth, sweep, and even irregularity than on Rhodian 
ware. A particularly good example of this is the Northampton amphora, c. 540 B.C.,>> on 
which the large frieze around the vessel’s shoulder is filled with a broad pattern of palmettes on 


51 Rayevskiy 1979: 80. Within Rayevskiy’s conceptual framework, the large tendril motif refers 
to the Tree of Life and is analogous to the tendril frieze on the pectoral. This Tree represents the 
overall organizing power of the cosmos and the destruction of life referred to by griffins and stags 
symbolizes the annihilation of being that catalyzes rebirth, within Indo-Iranian cosmogonic myth. 
While Machinskiy understands the winged horse to represent Pegasus and therefore to refer to 
Poseidon, identified with the Scythian god, Tagimasid, Rayevskiy understands the horse with the 
aureole of its wings to refer to the sun and to the solarization of the king (Rayevskiy 1979: 81-82). 

This is not to say that there are no comparisons to the tendril element on the Chertomlyk 
amphora. One may cite the so-called ‘Magar cup’ from burial 29 (1901) in the Olbia necropolis; on 
this cup there is a somewhat similar modeled tendril ornament, but it is stiffer than that on the 
amphora and lacks the interjection of birds (Parovich-Peshikan 1974). Mantsevich (1957) has 
proposed that the tendril pattern on the remnant silver plaque from an antler rhyton from Talayev 
kurgan may come from the same artistic center as the amphora on the basis of the generous open 
tendril, but too little remains of that plaque to be certain. A close similarity in the handling of the 
tendril may be found in the tendril frieze of VI.D.4. 

3 See, e.g., a group of stamnos with large palmettes on broadly scrolling tendrils, but separated 
by standing figures (pl. 101, a—d); and a large amphora (Louvre F230) with scrolled tendrils over 
most of the shoulder and body, a palmette frieze on the neck, and on the lower body a lion frieze 
(Jacobsthal 1927: pls. 101 a—d and pl. 41). 

54 Biosse Duplan 1972. 

55 Boardman 1980: fig. 242. 
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long tendrils. Among these and between them can be seen small animals and youths on large 
birds. A more regular, conventionalized frieze appears around the center of the vessel. Even 
here, though, variations from the Chertomlyk amphora are clear: the latter is covered much 
more fully by a tendril motif that is larger, more broadly spiraling, and much more elegant. 
Indeed, within the overall organization of both the Chertomlyk amphora and the Tolstaya 
Mogila pectoral, the tendril motifs are of an unusual grace and sweep; one cannot help but 
conclude that in both cases, the tendrils seem to be essential to some kind of conceptual 
context. In that respect, they appear to have considerably more significance than the highly 
conventionalized tendril motifs on Greek and even Etrurian vessels.*° 

We simply lack any adequate parallels in Greek traditions to the Chertomlyk amphora. One 
may refer to a bronze krater with bulls in relief on the neck, dated to the late sixth century.°” 
Beyond the massiveness and finish of the vessel, and beyond the single animal frieze, there is 
little comparison with the Chertomlyk amphora: the quiet frieze of walking bulls is relegated 
to the neck of the vessel, and the animals are relatively static compared with the representations 
on the Chertomlyk amphora. A closer superficial resemblance to the Chertomlyk amphora is 
offered by the Derveni krater.** It is later, however ( third or second century B.C.), and aside 
from the general shape, there is no serious comparison between the overblown encrustation of 
omament on the krater and the elegant and restrained forms on the amphora. 

Many scholars have called attention to the parallelism in ornament and organization of 
ornament between the Tolstaya Mogila pectoral and the Chertomlyk amphora.*? To do so they 
have had to ignore the inversion of the vertical order of elements in the two objects. In the last 
analysis, it is possible to suggest that both, as well as the Kul Oba vessel series (VI.D.1), refer 
to a mythic tradition; but the conceptual power and stylistic perfection of these objects cannot 
be explained by reference to any known Greek paradigms. 

The amphora as it is seen now in the Hermitage and in photographic reproductions is much 
restored from the condition in which it was found. At that time, the upper section had been 
torn loose from the severely damaged body, and a number of the applicd horses and men had 
been pulled off. Because the applied men and horses were well marked on their backing, 


56 In this regard and with reference to the primary ornamental aspect of the floral motif in Greek 
vase painting, see Hurwit 1992. 

57 Belgrade, H 68.0 cm.; Boardman 1980: 237, fig. 280. The Trebenishte vessel is probably 
closest to—and even related by workshop to—the bronze krater from Vix, done c. 530 B.C. 
(Boardman 1980: fig. 261). 

58 Richter 1965: pl. 316a. 

9 See, e.g., Kuz’mina 1976, 1983; Farkas 1977; Mozolevskiy 1978; Machinskiy 1978; 
Rayevskiy 1978, 1979. 
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however, it was possible to reconstruct that section in accordance with its original form. Part 
of the vessel’s throat, the handles, foot, and one lion are all modern replacements. Several of 
the figures still lack hands or other parts, and a number of the wire ropes by which the men 
held the horses have disappeared. 

The two main sections of the vessel (the large part of its body and the shoulder and throat) 
were joined by pins under the relief band done in twisted-rope pattern that serves as the base 
line for the representations of men and horses. These figures are solid cast and pinned to the 
back of the vessel wall. The horse and its wings and and the lion heads have been separately 
raised and pinned to the vessel. The images of griffins and deer, the large tendril design and 
birds were done by repoussé. The gradations of relief work in these areas is subtle and 
effective. The vessel wall is thin but solid. 


VIF Phiale 


Phiale are saucer-shaped vessels used for ritual libations and frequently characterized by having a 
high rounded mound in the center.°! The phiale would ordinarily be ornamented on the 
underside, within which the inverted mound becomes an omphalus. Gold and silver phiale were 
recorded in the inventories of the Parthenon beginning in the late fifth century.°? Virtually all 
that material has disappeared, leaving the phiale recovered from Scythian burials as the primary 
examples of that vessel form in gold. 


VLF.1 Phiale with three bands of lions attacking horses and deer. Hermitage. 

Solokha. Left bank of the Dnepr River at Kakhovka Reservoir. Ukrainian Steppe. Fourth 
century B.C. 

Gold. D. 21.8 cm. 

Reproduced: Figs. 92, 93; Scythian Art, pls. 162-163; Splendors, pls. 157-159. 

Literature: Mantsevich 1950; Solokha, no. 55; L’or des Scythes, no. 46. 


60 I am grateful for this information to A. Yu. Alekseyev, who kindly provided me with 
photographic documentation. 

1 Cook has suggested that the term, phiale, also applied to rhytons and that the shape of the 
phiale may ultimately have derived (like the rhyton) from Near Eastern traditions (Cook 1972). 

62 Cf. Vickers 1990. 
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The underside of the phiale is divided into three registers of densely interwoven images of lions 
and lionesses attacking horses and deer. The realistically detailed animals were executed 
according to a carefully copied pattern, repeated in a high repoussé technique. The area around 
the omphalus is a smooth surface bordered by a fine lotus petal pattern. Around the upper edge 
of the outer register of animals is a rippling ivy leaf tendril. Two inscriptions in Greek 
lettering have been tapped and engraved into the smooth outer wall above the tendril. 

Although the realism with which the animals are treated indicates a Hellenized taste, the 
ferocity of the felines as they crush and tear at their prey has no significant parallels within 
surviving materials from either Achaemenid Persia or Greece. To be sure, the images of lions 
savaging bulls on the east stairway of the Apadana at Persepolis suggest a similar savagery, 
and propose a common ancestry with the images on the Solokha phiale. But the Persian 
images are monumental and carved from stone; their stylized formality mutes and transforms 
the significance of the scenes of predation. The Solokha images are far more realistic in 
rendering, with the ribs, manes, and claws of the predators vividly displayed against the terrified 
eyes of the horses and deer. The only parallel to the images on this piece may be found on a 
gold object sometimes referred to as a poletop, from Bratolyubovskiy kurgan.®* On that 
object, lions and lionesses are represented savaging cattle and horses, while in the upper register 
griffins attack deer. The images on the poletop are more jumbled than in the case of the phiale: 
the twisted bodies of the cattle being pinned by the felines create an even greater sense of 
savagery than on the Solokha object. In addition, despite the close similarity in motifs and in 
their arrangement, the styles with which the animals are rendered are dissimilar: this is 
particularly visible in the handling of the lions’ manes. One can imagine that these two 
objects—the Solokha phiale and the Bratolyubovskiy poletop—either came out of the same 
workshop or refer to a common ancestor. 

The inscriptions on the Solokha phiale have been extensively studied in connection with 
other inscriptions on Scythian objects, but without certain conclusion.®4 

According to Mantsevich, this phiale was originally placed on the gorytus lying to the left 
of the primary male skeleton, below the north wall; in this regard, Mantsevich claims, 
Veselovskiy was incorrect in saying it was found in a secret niche in the north wall of the 
burial.® 


63 Zoloto stepy 1991: no. 120d. 
64 See Solokha, 80-82; Onayko 1970: 38-39. 
> Solokha, 80. 
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VI.F.2 Phiale with Gorgon-Medusa masks, snakes, feline heads, fish and dolphins. 
Hermitage. 

Kul Oba. Kerch Peninsula. Fourth century B.C. 

Gold. D. 23.1 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 94; Scythian Art, pls.164—65. 

Literature: L’or des Scythes, no. 59. 


Around the smooth surface surrounding the omphalus is a band of playful purpoise and 
dolphins, frolicking as if in a watery space. A small lotus petal band separates this non- 
Scythian motif from the larger surface of the phiale. That area is divided into petal-shaped 
lobes of diminishing size, and each lobe is dominated by a ‘human’ head. The largest lobes are 
filled at their lower end by Gorgon-Medusa heads with jutting tongues and mock-ferocious 
grimaces. From these monsters’ heads coil small snakes; above, the lobe is filled by large 
coiling forms with beaded borders. Between the peaked ends of these lobes appear the frontal 
heads of Scythian males, bearded and generally ferocious in aspect. Small frontal and inverted 
feline heads and frontal boar heads fill much of the remaining space, between the larger lobes. 

The workmanship demonstrated in this phiale is impressive. While all the motifs refer to 
Greek paradigms or are executed with a Greek realism, their combination and permutations are 
hardly easy to reconcile with any Greek tradition, representational or decorative. It is certainly 
this strange combination of parts that has prompted some observers to propose that the 
phiale—combining as it does, elements of the ‘barbaric’ and ‘baroque’—was the result of a 
commission by a Scythian nobleman.®’ At the same time, one must wonder how this piece 
reflects any known Scythian taste, or why any Scythian nobleman would care to have Scythian 
images represented in such a grotesque manner. Indeed, it is difficult to reconcile the 
representations here and the ‘taste they implicate with the patronage behind the beautiful 
spherical vessel, the plaques of Scythians, or the torque with Scythian riders from the same 
burial. 

A phiale with a somewhat similar ornamental conception was found in Chmyreva Mogila. 
Made of silver, it was left plain except for a central frieze around the omphalus; that frieze was 
ornamented with a lotus motif alternating with what Onayko has described as Pan heads.® 


66 Cf. the dolphin border from a kylix from Oblia (Paravich-Peshikan 1974: fig. 72/5). 
67 L’or des Scythes, 120. 
68 Onayko 1970: 19-20, pl. XIV/396. 
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This ornamental frieze, however, is small and appears to have been lacking in the kind of 
extreme elaboration demonstrated in the Kul Oba phiale.® 


VI.F.3 Phiale with the forebodies of six horses in relief. Museum of Ancient Ornaments. 
Bratolyubovsky. Kherson Region, north shore of the Black Sea. Fifth century B.C. 
Gold. D. 12.5 cm. 

Reproduced: Zoloto stepy, no. 120 e. 


This phiale is most unusual, both in its proportions and in the manner in which the horses are 
arranged in a whorl around the small omphalus. The heads of the tense and vital animals are 
raised to a very high relief and detailed with engraving and chasing. The animals’ eyes were 
originally inlaid with blue stones. The stone or paste in the central omphalus is now missing; 
it had been laid within a cell made separately from the body of the vessel. In general, the 
appearance of this phiale is extremely unusual, reminiscent only of Thracian whorled horse 
bridle plaques.”° An even more intriguing parallel may be found in the case of a silver-gilt 
phalera from a fourth century burial at Letnitsa, Bulgaria.’! In that case, the phalera is shaped 
like a disk around a central flattened mound; encircling the mound are eight heads and necks of 
horses. Like the horses on the phiale, these are represented with their harnesses, but unlike 
those on the phiale, they are stylized and relatively flat. 

This phiale was found in a secret cache along with the gold poletop covered by scenes of 
animal predation (see above, VI.F.1), and other gold objects. By reference to comparative 
material, the dating of the poletop and this phiale to the fifth century seems too early: a date in 
the fourth century would appear more appropriate. 


VIG Rhyta 


A rhyton is a drinking vessel in the shape of a horn. Almost certainly it originated among 
people who were dependent on animals, through stockbreeding or hunting. There are essentially 
two types of rhyta as they emerged from West Asian traditions. The simplest and certainly the 


69 See note 24, above. 
E.g., silver bridle plaques dating to the latter fourth century, from Lukovitsk kurgan 
(Venedikov and Gerasimov 1973: pl. 277). 

11 Jbid., pl. 291. 
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Originating form was a container fashioned from a horn or antler, or one made of metal but 
mimicking the shape of the horn or antler. The second type was made from metal or pottery 
and took the shape of an animal or referred to an animal, albeit in a highly stylized manner. 
This second type was undoubtedly an imaginative elaboration on the simpler horn container. 
As far as can be determined from surviving material, the Scythians did not favor the animal- 
shaped rhyton; virtually all those rhyta which have been recovered from Scythian burials 
indicate a steadfast preference for the horn-shaped container which could then be tipped with an 
animal head or protome. 

The first known reference to gold ornamented horns as containers comes from an inscription 
referring to Sargon’s campaign against Urartu (c. 714 B.C.), in which Sargon claims to have 
seized gold-covered rhyta as booty. These rhyta were made of the horns of wild bulls and 
ornamented with gold.’2 However, within the Near East, a favored form for the rhyton tip was 
a wild goat protome.”? Since horns and antlers disintegrate rapidly within the burial context, 
it is difficult to trace the sources of the rhyton among the Scythians: it is, after all, entirely 
possible that they used horn cups long before they adopted the metallic or metal- ornamented 
rhyta of their Near Eastern neighbors and opponents. 

There are several representations of Scythians holding or drinking from rhyta; they indicate 
that the Scythians drank from the broad opening. The fine gold plaque from Kul Oba showing 
two Scythians drinking together from a rhyton (IV.E.3) makes clear the large horn shape of the 
object and the fact that it was drunk from the wide brim of the mouth. Numerous stone images 
of Scythians confirm the ritual use of the rhyton in cermonies honoring an individual or 
deity.’4 

There are a few examples of intact or relatively intact rhyta from Scythian burials, but 
several of these are certainly imports from the Achaemenid world. More often we infer the 
existence of rhyta from what is left behind: the gold or silver plaques or bands used to ornament 
the original horn or silver vessel. Because of the fragmentary nature of these drinking vessels, 
this section will be organized by reference to find sites, with brief descriptions of rhyta or of 
their plaques. With one exception, noted below, all the fragments noted here are housed in the 


72 Svoboda 1956. 

73 See, e.g., the winged goat protome from Seven Brothers 4 (Splendors, pls. 117, 119). 

74 Cf. Maksimova 1956; Savinov 1987; Puzikova 1966; Svoboda 1956; Ol’khovskiy and 
Evdokimov 1994. The stone images are not considered in this study, since few achieve artistic 
merit. As images of Scythians holding libation vessels, however, they are of interest to the student 
of Scythian ritual and myth. For a brief discussion and bibliography, cf. Jacobson 1993: 158-167. 
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Hermitage. I will not attempt to refer to all recorded rhyta, but only to the best known. 
Unquestionably this topic deserves far more and deeper consideration and a more specific 
investigation into the tradition of rhyta within the West Asian and Hellenized worlds. 


VI.G.1 Kelermes 3. Fragments of a silver rhyton with engraved images of griffins, large 
birds, fronds, palmettes, and lotus-petal border. 

Late seventh or early sixth century B.C. 

Literature: Maksimova 1954, 1956. 


These fragmentary pieces of silver probably covered a rhyton made of horn. The motifs and 
engraved style of this rhyton have been considered by Maksimova in connection with the 
remains of a second silver rhyton from Kelermes, of ‘Cappadocian type,’ with antler covered by 
silver and then gold, and in association with the famous mirror from Kelermes 4. 


VI.G.2 Seven Brothers 4. Three rhyta, as listed below, and the remains of several horn rhyta. 
Fifth century B.C. 
Literature: Splendors, 40-41. 


a) Silver rhyton with ridged horn terminating in the protome of a winged goat, L. 63.0 cm. 
(Splendors, pls. 117, 119). The style of this rhyton and the motif of its terminal indicates 
an Achaemenid origin. 


b) Gold rhyton with beaded ornamental bands and terminating in a ram’s head, L. 23.5 cm. 
(fig. 95; Scythian Art, pl. 110). The ram’s head type, the curled treatment of its wool, and 
its realistic horns indicate a pronounced Hellenization of style. 


c) Gold rhyton terminating in the protome of a dog, L. 27.0 cm. (Scythian Art, pl.111). 
The dog is rendered as if crouching in tension. The lower two-thirds of the vessel is covered 
by an engraved lozenge pattern; in the upper third, by a feather pattern. 


d) Triangular gold overlays for lost rhyta, probably originally made of horn (figs. 96-99; 
Scythian Art, pls. 100, 106-108; Splendors, pls. 118, 120, 121). The plaques represent a 
bird tearing at a hare, 10.3 x 8.3 cm.; a feline attacking a deer, 12.6 x 10.0 cm.; a mythic 
animal, half wolf and half bird, rendered with a variety of textured areas, 8.3 x 8.0 cm.; and 
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a winged feline attacking a goat above a stylized Tree of Life, 11.0 x 9.4 cm. The style in 
which these plaques are rendered is quite electic. The patterning apparent on the winged 
feline and goat recalls Achaemenid conventions, the treatment of the hare and the bird 
suggests a taste that has been Hellenized, and the strange wolf-bird and the deer being 

pounced on by a feline seem to refer to a garbled set of Scythian elements. The use of gold 
overlay on horn echoes early Scythian traditions of overlaying organic materials with gold 
ornaments. In terms of style and technology, the plaques stand apart from the evident 
artistry of the clothing plaques found at Seven Brothers (IV.B); but they also suggest 
something of the internationalism of certain object types and of the manner in which a 
patron’s taste could encompass a number of traditions. | 


VI.G.3 Talayev. Silver plaque originally covering the open end of a lost antler rhyton. 
Fourth century B.C 
Literature: Mantsevich 1957. 


Mantsevich has reconstructed the upper part of the rhyton’s silver overlay. She proposes that it 
was Ornamented with a large scrolling tendril, reminiscent in its broad spiraling forms of the 
tendril pattern on the Chertomlyk amphora. | 


VI.G.4 Elizavetovsk 9. Encircling overlay of gilded silver for a horn rhyton. 

Fifth or fourth century B.C. 

Reproduced: Splendors, pl. 321. 

The metal overlay, intended to ornament the upper (mouth) section of a horn rhyton, is 
ornamented with the repeated pattern of an eagle-griffin tearing at a fish or dolphin. This motif 
should be compared with bird and fish or bird and dolphin motifs that served as the emblem of 
Olbia and were found on many of its coins.’> When such motifs occur in Scythian art, 
however, the meaning is unclear. 


VIG.5 Kul Oba. Two silver rhyta. 
Fourth century B.C. 


15 Cf. Zograf 1951. 
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a) Silver rhyton with ridged horn and terminal in the shape of a ram forebody, H. 12.3 cm. 
(Scythian Art, pl. 211; Splendors, pl. 250). The treatment of the ram’s head and forebody is 
realistic, combining elements from Hellenistic and Achaemenid traditions; the horizontal 
fluting of the vessel body and the shape of the body itself is more reminiscent of 
Achaemenid traditions. 


b) Silver rhyton with smooth body and a gold finial in the shape of a lion’s head, H. 23.0 
cm. (Splendors, pl. 251). 


VI.G.6 Karagodeuashkh. Three silver rhyta. 

Fourth century B.C. 

Reproduced: Splendors, pls. 317, XXII. 

Literature: Splendors, 81-82; Rostovtsev 1913; Blawatsky 1974; Vinogradov 1993. 


Three silver rhyta were found in the fourth chamber of the Karagodeuashkh burial, along with 
the skeleton of the man buried there with a rich set of furnishings. The rhyton with images of 
Scythians was found on the remains of a bronze shield; the other rhyton and a plain silver 
rhyton were found on a large platter. 


a) Silver rhyton, much damaged, with images of Scythians and a frieze of flying birds and 
palmettes.’6 Artamonov describes the virtually obliterated scene on the upper part of the 
rhyton as follows: 


They (the horsemen) are riding towards each other, and while one of them has his hand raised 
in a gesture of adoration, the other is holding in one hand either a rod or a spear, and in the 
other a rhyton. Both horsemen are bareheaded and dressed in Scythian costume. Under the 
hooves of their horses lie two headless corpses, also in Scythian attire....The scene as a whole 
is undoubtedly of a ritual nature and probably represents authority being conferred on a king 
by a god.... 


According to Minns’ reconstruction of the rhyton, the tip terminated in a small Hellenized 
ram’s head; around the center of the rhyton was a band of alternating palmettes and fronds; 
and above that was a small band of birds, reminiscent in its quiet charm of the water birds 


76 This is the best known of the rhyta from Karagodeuashkh, not least because it has prompted so 
much iconographical consideration. Unfortunately, the silver has virtually disintegrated. Cf. 
Splendors, fig. 157; Minns (1913) 1970: fig. 121; Blawatsky 1974. 

TT Splendors, 81. 
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on the Kul Oba spherical vessel (VI.D.3). The tendril band at the mouth of the rhyton 
recalls that from the Talayev rhyton. Rostovtsev (1913) proposed that scenes of investiture 
involving men only, as exemplified here, refer to a Mithraic investiture of the king. When 
such scenes included women, as in the case with the gold headdress plaque from 
Karagodeuashkh (III.B.4), they reflect a specifically Scythian syncretism by which western 
Asian Mithraic cults were grafted onto cults centering on a goddess of fertility. Following 
Rostovtsev, Blawatsky (1974) argued for a Mithraic interpretation of the Karagodeuashkh 
rhyton and its reference to a Persian-Parthian cultural orbit. 


b) Silver rhyton with silver-gilt rim, and with engraved images of lionesses savaging a deer 
(Splendors, pl. 317). 


c) Silver rhyton with a schematic floral band around the mouth of the vessel.”® 


VI.G.7 Velikaya Znamyanka. Gold overlay for a rhyton, with a band of deer heads, two bands 
of modified twisted-rope pattern, and a lion-head tip. 

Mid-fifth century B.C. Museum of Ancient Ornaments. 

Literature: Zoloto stepy, no. 120c. 


The now lost body of the rhyton is said to have been made of wood, although the shape of the 
vessel indicates that it could more easily have been made from a horn. Two large bands are 
ornamented with a modified twisted-rope pattern, executed in a manner reminiscent of archaic 
carving techniques and bordered by rows of braided wire. The band of gold that had covered the 
the upper section of the vessel is rendered in a unusual treatment of a deer head with bird-headed 
antler tines. The deer heads are doubled, one behind and above the other, perhaps in an attempt 
to suggest the overlapping of animals. These images, also, are rendered in a manner that 
recalls the carving of bone or wood. In this respect and in the textured treatment of the deers’ 
ears, these heads recall those of the deer on gold plaques for bowls from Ak-Mechet and 
Zavadskaya kurgans (VI.B.1, 2). 


78 Vinogradov 1993. 
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VII Goryti Casings and Goryti Ornaments 


Although the Scythians used daggers, swords, and battle-axes, their most distinctive weapon, 
and the weapon with which they excelled, was the bow. Finds of bronze and bone arrowheads 
across the Scytho-Siberian world indicate that a similar type of three-winged arrow head was a 
distinctive aspect of early nomadic weaponry; presumably they shared one or more bow types, 
as well. Representations of Scythians on their metalwork and on Greek painted vessels indicate 
that they used a composite bow: short, bowed sharply inward at the center, and requiring 
considerable force to string.! To carry that bow and their arrows the Scythians used a 
distinctive case, called a gorytus (gorytos). Made of light, stiff materials, such as leather or 
reeds over a wooden frame, the gorytus was worn on the archer’s left side, hanging from his or 
her waist. The shape of the gorytus and the way in which it hung easily, without encumbering 
a person on foot or on horseback, is clearly represented on the vessels from Kul Oba, Chastyye 
Mogily, and Gaymanova Mogila (VI.D.1, 2; VI.C.2) In the first two cases, the gorytus 
appears to be covered with a soft material; in the case of the Kul Oba vessel, the fitting of the 
bow and the placement of the arrows within the gorytus is absolutely clear.” 

The light materials from which the goryti were made have meant that no whole examples 
have survived. In most cases, piles of arrowheads* may be all that remain of the wooden 
shafted arrows and the reed, wood, and leather goryti. On the other hand, excavators and 
scholars have long recognized that many of the gold or bronze plaques found in Scytho-Siberian 
burials in general, and in Scythian burials in particular, were most certainly used to ornament a 
quiver or gorytus. Examples from Scythian burials include a number of gold plaques from the 


1 The bow and the manner in which it might be most easily strung is represented by one figure on 
the Kul Oba vessel (VI.D.1). He has looped the bow under his left leg; with the lower end of the 
weapon held in place against his right thigh, he pulls the upper end toward himself for stringing. 
The tension created by such a short, bent bow would probably have been greater than that of long 
bows made from a single curved and reinforced piece of wood, such as appear typical of Greek bows 
(Vos 1963: 48). Compare a bell-krater from Cumae, with representation of Artemis taking aim with 
her bow at Actaeon (Robertson 1991: fig. 119). 

2 Cf. Scythian Art, pls. 168;~173, 185, 186. Persians, Medes, and other Central Asian peoples 
seem also to have used a gorytus, but the Persian guards at Persepolis are represented carrying their 
bows over their left arms and shoulders, with a quiver for long arrows carried on their backs, behind 
the left shoulder (cf. Ghirshman 1964: pls. 216, 217, 229, 232). 

3 Vos (1963:49) has commented that the Scythian gorytus could hold as many as 200 to 300 
arrows, an observation that accords with Scythian archaeological finds. In one of the burials at 
Solokha, for example, in connection with what may have been one gorytus, was found a group of 
353 arrowheads. A gorytus said to have been recovered from a burial at Volkovets in 1898 was found 
with approximately 250 arrowheads (cf. Chernenko 1981: 56-58). 
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Vitova Mogila and Opishlyanka burials, on the Vorskla River.* In the form of crouching 
felines, large beak-heads, and backturmed caprids, these plaques accord with the zoomorphic 
vocabulary and stylistic rendition of the archaic Scythian tradition. Because of their number, 
they will not be discussed here; but several of the plaques said to be intended for horse bridles, 
and considered here under section X, may actually have been used to ornament goryti. 

The most important ornamental elements associated with Scythian goryti are the gold or 
silver casings or overlays; these are the subject of this section. Some of these casings, made 
primarily of silver, have survived in such a fragmentary state that they can only be noted. 
Others made of a heavy gold sheet will be considered more fully. One must bear in mind that 
here, as in the case of other object types, the gold goryti casings that have survived may 
significantly skew our perception of the whole subject.° 


VII.1 Overlay for gorytus, ornamented with the images of recumbent deer and crouching 
felines. Hermitage. 

Kelermes 4. Kuban. Late seventh or early sixth century B.C. 

Gold. H. 9.7 cm., W. 16.5 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 100; Scythian Art, pl. 23; Splendors, pl. 21. 


This gold sheet is assumed to be the cover for a quiver or gorytus. It would have been attached 
by nails along the edges, as is indicated by the small holes. The gorytus frame would probably 
have been made of wood. If it had the same tapered shape of later goryti, as Chernenko has 
proposed, the gold cover would have emblazoned a section of the front. Chernenko also 
suggests that the base of the gorytus would have been ornamented with a gold disk, divided into 
four quadrants, with a recumbent deer in each of the quadrants.® 


4 A well-known example of a (now-lost) quiver or gorytus covered with gold plaques has been 
documented in the burial of Chiliktin 5 (Chernikov 1964). The Vorskla River goryti plaques are 
discussed in Chernenko 1981: 44-46; Grakov 1971: 160, pl. XX; and Kovpanenko 1967. The 
manner in which the plaques were arranged on their goryti is a matter of conjecture. a 

For a fuller consideration of Scythian bows, arrows, and goryti, the reader is urged to refer to 
Chernenko 1981. 

© Chernenko 1981: figs. 37, 41; and Splendors, pl. 54. The thin gold disk is now much damaged, 
but the deer reveal themselves as archaic in reference. This disk is 12.6 cm. in diameter. Another, 
equally thin gold disk, D. 13.5 cm., from Kelermes 1, is ornamented with spirals (ibid., pl. 49). It is 
possible, in this writer’s opinion, that both disks were actually covers for horse phalerae and not 
parts of goryti. 
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The images on the Kelermes overlay are indicative of the kind of monumental and sober archaic 
style that characterizes some of the best of early Scythian art. Within regular quadrants appear 
the stamped figures of recumbent stags with large heads, eyes, and ears; their soft muzzles 
distantly recall reindeer. Their antlers and bodies reveal the memory of wood or bone carving. 
In borders along the two long edges of the overlay appear the repeated, stamped figures of 
small, crouched felines. These are similar in appearance to the crouched feline images from 
Ulsky 1 (fig. 38). The form of the felines also recalls those on a gold plaque from Ziwiyeh, 
said to have ornamented a belt,’ while the deer in individual sections appear related to those on 
the wings of the Kelermes and Litoy sword scabbards (VIII.A.1, 2) and to the treatment of both 
stags and ibex on a gold sheet, also from the Ziwiyeh Treasure.® 

The archaic repetition and aspect of the deer images may be contrasted with several other 
deer images associated with either goryti or quivers. A fine deer image from a small gold plate 
used to ornament a gorytus was recovered from barrow 6, Elizavetovsk.? Both the Kelermes 
overlay and the Elizavetovsk 6 gold mounting may be compared with a rectangular gold overlay 
ormmamented with the large body of a recumbent deer with bird-headed antler-tines, from a burial 
at Axjutintsy, on the left bank of the Dnepr River.!° A particularly interesting comparison, 
indicative of the transformation from seventh to fifth century styles, is that recovered on gold 
gorytus plates from Il’ichevo, in the Crimea (fig. 101).!! 


7 Ghirshman 1964: pl. 147. 

8 Ibid., pl. 143. | 

9 Reproduced in Splendors, pl. 322. Much smaller in size (H. 10.1 cm.), this gold mounting 
demonstrates the realism that entered Scythian art in the fifth century, as did, also, a more fanciful 
treatment of antlers. 

10 Minns (1913) 1971: fig. 75. 

11 Leskov 1968; Chernenko 1981: 49-51; Scythian Art, pl. 70. The lower, plain section 
measures 23.5 x 12.5 cm.; the upper, ornamented section measures 10.0 x 12.5 cm. The lower 
section from II’ichevo is elongated, plain, and rounded in its lower edge. It recalls the delight in 
plain gold surfaces exhibited in scabbard casings of the Tomakovka type (VIII.B). The upper 
section, significantly damaged in the center and upper right, is filled with a complex scene of 
battling animals. A recumbent deer raises its head to face a rearing coiled serpent, while its chest is 
savaged by a wolf-like animal. An eagle standing on the hips of the deer pecks at its tail. The feet, 
the tail, and the schematic antler-tines all take the form of great beak-heads. A number of elements 
associate this plaque firmly with a fifth century date. These include the detailed texturing of the 
surfaces of the animals, the fact that the predatory animals are still panthers, and the transformation 
of antlers into bird heads. Leskov has argued that the relatively narrow width of these two plaques 
from Il’ichevo indicate they ornamented a quiver, but Chernenko insists that the Scythians did not 
use quivers, but rather goryti. 
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VIL2 Remains of a gorytus cover with scenes of fighting Scythians (7). Hermitage. 

Solokha. Left bank of the Dnepr River at Kakhovka Reservoir. Ukrainian Steppe. Early 
fourth century B.C. 

Silver-gilt. L. 44.0 cm., W. 24.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Splendors, pls. 160-161. 

Literature: Solokha, no. 53; Onayko 1970: 23-24. 


All that remains of the gorytus are some pieces of the gypsum, wood, leather, and rough cloth 
with which the frame was fashioned, as well as very poorly preserved fragments of the metal 
face. Assuming the opening of the gorytus to the right, in a wide upper frieze are shown a 
griffin and a lion savaging a stag; in the protruding wing are represented confronting griffins. 
A wide section in the lower part of the gorytus is filled with stacked horizontal ribs, while the 
central part of the gorytus face was once filled with a single large scene of battling figures, 
usually referred to as ‘barbarians.’ In organization and style, the Solokha cover differs from the 
Chertomlyk and Karagodeuashkh series, below. 


VII.3 Gorytus cover with scenes said to be from the life of Achilles. Hermitage. 

Chertomlyk. Right bank of the Dnepr River. Ukrainian Steppe. Late fourth century B.C. 
Gold. L. 46.8 cm., W. 27.3 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 102; Scythian Art, pls. 224-225; Splendors, pis. 181-182. 

Literature: Chertomlyk, no. 189; Onayko 1970: 22; and see Terenozhkin and Mozolevskiy 
1988: no. 110; Zoloto stepy, no. 92. | 


This gorytus overlay represents the most famous of the series of like objects from Scythian art. 
Its importance is due in part to the Hellenizing ornament and narrative, and in part to the fact 
that its replication in almost identical goryti covers from Melitopol, Five Brothers, and 
Il’inets!2 confirms the existence of workshops that must have produced related gold objects for 
the Scythian market. The evidence from the Melitopol gorytus overlay suggests the means by 
which all these covers were made and mounted. The frame was made from wood and has now 
disappeared. Fragments of an alabaster sheathing found with the Melitopol cover have 
suggested to Terenozhkin and Chernenko that the cover was made by pressing the gold sheet 


12 See the sources listed above, and Shilov 1961; Onayko 1970: 25-28. 
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over the supporting alabaster mould.!> The gold sheeting would have then been attached to the 
frame by means of gold tacks.!4 | 

According to Mantsevich’s detailed comparative study, the Melitopol cover was done first 
and its model was used for the other four covers.!° This understanding has been supported by 
succeeding scholars.!© The differences between these covers are minor but noticable. For 
example, the ornamentation on the shields and helmets of the covers from Melitopol and Five 
Brothers are smooth, while on the Chertomlyk and II’inets covers they are stippled. The necks 
on the Chertomlyk griffins are rendered to suggest fur, while those on the other covers in the 
series are smooth. The curtain hanging above and behind the women in the lower frieze is 
omamented with stippled areas in the Melitopol cover, while in the Chertomlyk cover it is 
smooth. In the case of the Five Brothers and Melitopol covers, the sword held by the reclining 
figure in the upper right is smooth, while in the Chertomlyk and II’inets covers, the sword is 
stippled on the edges. These and other small differences indicate that the overall ornament for 
all the covers was taken off one model, but that the finishing touches were completed by 
individual and different hands. In any event, the elaborate ornamentation of these covers raises 
considerable question about their function: they would seem more appropriate to a ceremonial 
context than to the actual context of warfare. 

The Chertomlyk gorytus cover includes a number of individual sections. Assuming that 
the gorytus is viewed so that the two narrative friezes are horizontal, then the upper border is 
marked by lions confronting animals of prey: on the far left, a dog chases a rabbit and a lion 
with teats confronts an animal with the small body and short horns of a cow, but with the sex 
of a bull. In the center a lioness with teats savages a lamb or goat and a lion confronts a 
Strange creature with the head and body of a boar and the horns of a goat; and at the far right, a 
lion and lioness savage a deer. A frieze along the left edge of the gorytus continues in a 
horizontal band under the narrative friezes; it is filled with a graceful tendril sprouting a variety 
of floral elements. The lowest section of the gorytus is filled with a band of alternating lotus 
and palmettes. To the right, the rectangular wing of what would be the top of the gorytus 
when worn encloses two griffins—male and female—savaging a standing feline. The whole 
cover is bordered by a variety of edges: a flat folded section at the upper edge, a twisted rope on 


13° Terenozhkin and Mozolevskiy 1988: 122, and fig. 139. What kind of weight the alabaster 
would have added to the gorytus, and how the mounting of an alabaster core would relate to the 
repetition of the covers remains quite unclear. 

14 Chertomlyk, 230. 

15 Mantsevich 1962. 

16 Cf. Onayko 1970: 26; Chernenko 1981: 67-69. 
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the left edge, and a lotus petal pattern along the edges of the opening. The drop-shaped base of 
the gorytus, rarely reproduced in photographs, is filled by standing, winged lion-griffins 
surrounded below and above by floral motifs.!” 

The narrative reproduced on the main friezes of the Chertomlyk gorytus series has usually 
been identified as scenes from the life of Achilles.!8 The story begins in the upper left, where 
the child Achilles is taught the use of a bow. To the right is a scene referring to the discovery 
by Odysseus of Achilles among the daughters of King Lycomedes, on the island of Scyros. 
The young woman pulling to the right refers, perhaps, to Deidameia, the daughter of 
Lycomedes and the mother of Achilles’s son: she knows that Achilles’ fate is sealed when he is 
possessed by the spirit of Aries. On the far right sits another male figure, perhaps that of King 
Lycomedes. Facing him and reclining against his sword and near his shield is Achilles. The 
natrative continues in the second frieze on the left, with four women, three seated and one 
standing, and all gazing intently and inexplicably ahead.!9 This group has been interpreted as 
a continuation of the upper right hand frieze, in which Achilles bids farewell to the family of 
Lycomedes, in this case to his wife and her daughters and servants. In the central scene of the 
lower frieze, a group of men have been interpreted as representing Achilles (seated frontally), 
flanked by Odysseus and Diomedius and holding an object often interpreted as greaves. At the 
far right end of this frieze appears the figure of a sorrowing woman, interpreted variously as 
Thetis, the mother of Achilles, holding the urn with his ashes, or a woman holding a dead 
child. 

Despite the clarity of many aspects of the narrative scenes, a number of elements do not fit 
comfortably into the tale of Achilles. The boy identified as the young Achilles being trained in 
the use of weapons is given a bow of the Scythian composite type. Although bows appear in 
Greek art of the Archaic period, from the time of the Persian Wars this weapon was looked 
down on by Greeks as one used by barbarians; it was, in other words, the weapon of a 
coward.2° It would be peculiar for a Greek craftsman to equip a Greek hero with a Scythian 
bow unless we assume a significant variation for the benefit of a Scythian patron. 
Interestingly, the bow does not reappear in the rest of the narrative. The break in narrative 
sequence between the right end of the upper frieze and the lower left frieze is decidely counter to 


17 See Chertomlyk, 230; Terenozhkin and Mozolevskiy 1988: fig. 141. 

18 A full consideration of these narratives has been repeated so frequently and fully that there is 
no need to do so here.; but see, especially, the discussion by Terenozhkin and Mozolevskiy (1988: 
121-128), with references to many earlier considerations. _ 

19 That is, towards the left or the lower edge of the gorytus. 

20 T am indebted to Professor Jeffrey Hurwit for this clarification. 
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what one would anticipate if the narrative held meaning, as narrative, for the owner of the 
gorytus.2! The lack of clarity with which the greaves and the urn are rendered suggests that the 
goldsmith was willing to gloss over details that had little meaning for his patrons and, 
possibly, little meaning for himself. Beyond these several inconsistencies in a Greek narrative, 
there are too many other elements in the subordinate friezes that defy an easy attribution to a 
Greek hand. The combination of ornamental bands, for example, the battle of griffins and a 
feline, and even the curious lapses in the treatment of lions22 and bulls suggests the hand of a 
master who was picking and choosing from within a standardized but by then uninspired 
vocabulary of motifs. On the other hand, the manner of handling the figures with 
conventionalized postures and fluttering robes fits directly into a Hellenistic manner of 
representation. It may be contrasted with the sober but idealized realism that characterizes the 
Scythians on the Chertomlyk amphora (VI.E.1), or even with the more restrained treatment of 
figures on the Chertomlyk scabbard cover (VIII.D.1). 


VII.4 Remains of a gorytus cover with scenes of a battle. Hermitage. 
Karagodeuashkh. Kuban. Late fourth century B.C. 

Silver-gilt. 

Reproduced: Minns (1913) 1971: figs.124, 125. 

Literature: Chernenko 1981: 67-73. 


This gorytus cover, surviving only in fragmentary form, is acknowledged to have been the 
Same in Ornamentation as the gold gorytus cover from ‘Philip’s Tomb,’ excavated in Vergina, 
Macedonia.?? The intact condition of the Vergina cover allows us to reconstruct that from 
Karagodeuashkh. Considered as if seen with the opening to the right, the Vergina plating 
measures 25.5 cm. at its greatest width and 46.5 cm. at its greatest length. In the long 
rectangular section of the open side is represented a standing youth under a tree with a bucrania 
at his feet. He holds a spear and his round shield in his left arm; his right arm is raised up to 


21 In this group of women, also, one senses the tendency to quote Greek representational 
conventions. See, for example, the Roman copy of a Greek original of Aphrodite/Olympias, dated 
440-430; and similar examples of seated profile women, exemplified by a gravestone of Ampharete, 
Athens, dated to c. 410; or a fragment of a relief of a seated Artemis, also from Athens and dated c. 
410 (Boardman 1992: pls. 219; 150, 174). 

22 Regarding the motif of the lion with teats, see under II.E.1, the bracelets with lion terminals 
from Bolshaya Bliznitsa. 

Andronicos 1984: 180-186, pls. 36-38. 
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his head in an heroic pose. Along the border above the narrative friezes is a row of geese, all 
represented in the same pose, as if preparing to lift themselves from water. The border on the 
left edge of the cover face is made up of conventionalized lotus buds, while below the narrative 
friezes are two horizontal bands, one of a stylized lotus petal pattern and the other of a triple 
twisted rope pattern. None of these borders show the degree of grace or skill characterizing the 
subsidiary borders on the Chertomlyk gorytus series. 

The scenes in the two horizontal narrative friezes remain unidentified, but they clearly refer 
to a battle of some kind and to the death and rape characterizing such a battle. Unusual here and 
atypical of Greek representations of battles are the standing religious images, the bucrania, and 
the group of bucrania, frontal shields, and helmets in the upper left projection of the gorytus. 
The restless lines of the figures’ robes, their theatrical postures, and their crowded 
arrangements, particularly in the lower frieze, create a narrative panel lacking in the clarity or 
grace still evident in the Chertomlyk series, and, to a greater degree, in the Chertomlyk 
scabbard casing series (VIII.D). As in the case of the Chertomlyk gorytus and scabbard casing 
series, here the figures override the bordering friezes, thereby lending a sense of urgency to the 
narrative. 

Andronicos (1984), following Mantsevich (1962), compares the Vergina gorytus with the 
fragments of the silver gorytus from Karagodeuashkh: both covers seem to have been identical, 
except in material. Andronicos has observed that it is strange to find a gorytus within the 
burial of a Macedonian leader, since within the Macedonian army, as among the Greeks, the use 
of archers was unusual, and then they would most likely be of foreign origins. He believes 
that this gorytus, like that from Karagodeuashkh and those of the Chertomlyk series, were all 
made by Greek craftsmen but for Scythian use and within a workshop most likely situated in 
the Bosporus. The appearance here of such a gorytus would be explained as part of the spoils 
of war, as for example the result of the conquest of the old Scythian king, Ateas, by Philip in 
339 B.c.24 

In many respects the Vergina and Karagodeuashkh goryti are close to those of the 
Chertomlyk series: the figural style is similar and the organization of ornamental elements is 
the same, even if the ornaments themselves are different. In both series, one finds narrative 
representation that appears to refer to Hellenic traditions in a Hellenized mode. In neither case, 
however, is the narrative coherent by comparison to Greek paradigms of either the life of 
Achilles or the Trojan War; nor are the representations consistent with Greek formulations in 
terms of motifs or style. There are some important differences in the organization of elements 


24 Ibid., 181-186. 
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in the two series. The placement of the battling griffin motif in the Chertomlyk series accords 
with the directionality of the narrative friezes; this horizontal placement assumes that one 
would ‘read’ the gorytus as it would lay on the ground and not as it would be worn (in which 
case the horizontal elements would become vertical). In the Karagodeuashkh series, by 
contrast, there is conflict in directionality: the horizontal friezes oppose the standing figure in 
the rectangular wing. That motif would be seen correctly when the gorytus would be worn.?° 
It is difficult to refute the thesis, advanced by Onayko”* and generally secorided by others, that 
the goryti covers are all the product of one Bosporan workshop during the middle to late fourth 
century, and that they were intended for Scythian patrons. On the other hand, the curious 
inconsistencies in the narratives of each group, the peculiar combination of decorative friezes, 
and the inconsistent orientation in the treatment of the narrative friezes and the upright wings 
suggest that the designer and goldsmith of these goryti were not Greek or were not, at least, 
thinking like Greeks: they were either Hellenized Scythians or Greeks following the explicit 
requirements of Hellenized Scythian patrons. 


VIL5 Remains of a gorytus cover with a bird holding a hare in its talons. Hermitage. 
Dort Oba.2’ Crimea. Late fourth century B.C. 

Gold. L. 54.4 cm. 

Reproduced: Splendors, pls. 193-194. 

Literature: Chernenko 1981: 57-61. 


The main motif on the face of the cover was a large bird holding a hare in its talons against a 
textured backing. The rectangular projection is filled by a backturned griffin, while the upper 
band _ is filled with now almost illegible animals. All the friezes follow the same horizontal 
directionality. An almost inarticulate lion’s face ornaments the circular casing of the gorytus 
base. The whole casing is now in extremely poor condition. Aside from the object type and 
the metal, the style of the Dort Oba gorytus cover has nothing in common with those of the 


25 A comparison of the two series reveals many small connecting elements. The wave pattern, 
picked out by punch marks, that ornaments the frames of the shields and the base of one pedestal on 
the Vergina gorytus appears on one chair in the lower frieze of the Chertomlyk gorytus but not on 
any of the shields. It does appear, however, on the gold scabbard from Chertomlyk, ornamenting the 
shields of the Greeks, just as it can be found on the Vergina gorytus. 

In general, Onayko places the workshops responsible for all the best gold and silver work of 
the fourth century in the Bosporus; see Onayko 1970, passim . 
27 The burial at Dort Oba is also referred to in Russian as Pastaka. 
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Chertomlyk and Karagodeuashkh series; rather, it seems to be relatively unaffected by 
Hellenized themes and styles. 
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VIII Scabbard Casings 


There is ample evidence that the Siberian relatives of the Scythians, the Early Nomads of the 
Altay region, used knife scabbards made of wood and leather, but there is no indication that 
these sheaths were covered with gold. The earliest gold scabbard casings! associated with the 
Scytho-Siberians are those with a mixture of Near Eastern and Scythian elements, from the 
Kelermes and Litoy burials of the late seventh or early sixth century. This fact suggests that 
the Scythians may have acquired the taste for elaborate gold casings from their Near Eastern 
neighbors.” 

Gold scabbard casings are here divided into four main types, depending on their shape and 
ornamentation. Casings of the Kelermes type (A) are characterized by a length unmodulated in 
width and by ornamentation generally reflective of Near Eastern traditions. Those of the 
Tomakovka type (B) are wider, their tips blunter, and their ornamentation reflects the retention 
of archaic Scythian elements. The group of casings represented by that from Solokha (C) 
reflects a variety of stylistic traditions, including archaic elements and variations on the form of 
a tapered sheath with a hanging plate. The Chertomlyk type (D) is characteristically tapered in 
length; the ornament is clearly Hellenistic in style and subject. Most of these scabbards, both 
long and short, either still have or once had a kind of ‘wing’ or hanging plate, of triangular 
shape, by which they were suspended from the wearer’s belt. The exact manner in which the 
scabbard would be hung is not certain: in the only clear representation in Scythian art of a 
sword being worn in battle—that on the helmeted foot soldier on the Solokha comb (III.C.1)— 
the sword hangs at the man’s left side and down to the back. On a stone figure from Novo- 
Vasilevskiy, Mikolayevskiy Oblast’ ,* a short sword with what seems to be an attached plate 
hangs in front of the figure, its haft pointing up to the man’s right. In reconstructions of 
warriors in regalia by D. Shevchuka,* the sword hangs on the right front of the man’s belt and 


1 The discussion in this section relates to the casing, or overlay, of the sword sheath and not 
necessarily to the sheath itself, which was composed of a wooden or stiff leather frame and overlay. 
Because of its stylistic and technical relationship to scabbards from Kelermes and Litoy, the axe overlay 
from Kelermes 1 will be included here. 

2 While gold ornamented knife handles are known from an earlier date, e.g., a knife handle with gold 
cloisonné from Hasanlu, ninth century B.C., Archaeological Museum, Teheran (Porada 1965: pl. 31), there 
are no surviving gold scabbards from an Iranian tradition. To the extent that it was possible to reconstruct 
the original burial furnishings, it would be safe to say that the gold casings discussed here should all be 
associated with male burials. Only on rare occasions have swords been found with women warriors; cf. 
Chernenko 1981: 125. 

3 Zoloto stepy, 162. 

4 Ibid., 133-135. 
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falls to the front or right. Such an arrangement for short swords is supported by carved images 
of Sakas and Persians on the Persepolis apadana.° For long swords that arrangement would 
seem to be cumbersome in warfare, interferring with the horse’s neck and with the warrior’s 
movement on the animal or even on foot. Scabbards without hanging plates may have been 
tucked into the wearer’s belt or strapped to his right leg by means of now lost leather plates and 
straps.° 


VIUI.A Scabbard casings of the Kelermes type 


VIII.A.1, 2 Scabbard casings with processions of fantastic animals on the shaft, winged genii 
on the stop, and recumbent deer on the hanging plates. Hermitage. 

1) Kelermes 1. Kuban. Late seventh or early sixth century B.C. 

2) Litoy. North of Kirovgrad. Forest-steppe. Late seventh or early sixth century B.C. 

Gold over lost wood and leather frame. 1) L. 47.0 cm., W 14.1 cm. 2) L. 43.4 cm., W. 12.1 
cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 103; Scythian Art, pls. 32-35; Splendors, pls. 1-3, 6-8. 

Literature: Pridik 1911; Chernenko 1980; Galanina 1991. 


The scabbard casings from Kelermes 1 and Litoy are so similar that they may be discussed 
together. On both scabbards, the stops at the upper end are ornamented with winged genii on 
either side of stylized trees.’ Along both sides of both shafts, fantastic four-legged creatures, 
combining aspects of birds, fish, lions, and humans, walk toward the upper end of the 
scabbard. Some of the creatures ready their compound bows with additional arms. The 
borders of the shaft frieze are marked by a twisted-rope pattern. In general, the detailing of 
elements on the Kelermes casing is more elegant than that on the Litoy casing, but the 
similarities of detail and the refined technique with which all elements are rendered argues that 
the scabbards were done in the same workshop, drawing on the same vocabulary of images, but 
by different craftsmen. To date, scholars have not found adequate precedents for the fantastic 
creatures: although they, like the winged genii on the stops, derive from a general Near Eastern 
iconographic tradition, it is not possible to point to exact models. 


5 Ghirshman 1964: pl. 232. 

6 See, e.g., the stone figure from Ternivka, Mikolayevsky Oblast’, (Zoloto stepy, 162). 

7 While the general iconography and organization on both casings is the same, there are significant 
differences in the details of the genii and central trees. 
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In contrast to the treatment of the shafts and scabbard stops, the hanging plates on both the 
Kelermes and Litoy overlays reflect a distinctly archaic nomadic vocabulary. In each case, a 
recumbent stag appears within the plain surface area; the wing itself is bordered by repeated 
images of large-beaked bird heads (Kelermes casing) or abstractions of that motif (Litoy 
casing). Differences emerge in the treatment of the two deer. On the Kelermes plate, the deer 
has the unlikely number of three forehead tines and its elongated hind legs reflect a lack of 
familiarity with the original animal or with a true Scythian model. On the Litoy deer, the 
animal has only two forehead tines and its ear is rendered with a hairlike texture. One has the 
distinct impression that the craftsmen executing these scabbard overlays produced the 
Scythianized elements (deer, bird heads) at the request of the future owner but without clearly 
understanding the original model. 

In each case, the scabbard frame was made of wood and stout leather, long since 
disappeared. The sheathing—including the stop, the side panel with the deer image, and the 
long shaft cover—was made from one large piece of worked gold. Only the massive tips with 
confronting lions were made from separate pieces of gold. The hanging plates probably 
encased stiff leather. According to Chernenko (1980: 13), the two sides and the leather core 
were joined by silver posts through the eyes of the bird heads, and the silver posts were tipped 
with gold caps. All aspects of the casings indicate masterful craftsmanship. On each object, 
the seam where the wrapped sides meet is virtually invisible. The detailed and beautifully 
textured images indicate complete familiarity with the properties of working gold by repoussé 
and chasing. 

Of the original iron swords, almost all that remains are the gold casings of the hilts. On the 
Kelermes hilt are repeated the motifs of genii and stylized trees, while on the Litoy hilt 
backturned ibex fill the same area. On the tops of both hilts are panels with triangulated 
masses of granulation.? This manner of massing grains of gold reaffirms the Near Eastern 
workmanship of the scabbards and sword hilts. ? 

Pridik (1911) located the workshop that produced the Kelermes scabbard and axe and the 
Litoy scabbard in Persia, Armenia, or in the Caucasus. Rostovtsev (1925) has called the 
scabbards the work of Iranian or non-Greek masters working in Iran and familiar with Scythian 
taste. Piotrovsky (1959) argued that these objects could not be from Achaemenid Iran. He 
located their source in the Transcaucasus, and most likely in Urartu. They were done either by 


8 See Pridik 1911: fig. 3a ,and Minns (1913) 1971: fig. 68. 
_ 9 Granulation itself was not necessarily unknown by the Scythians of the seventh century: a number of 
gold objects recovered from the burial at Chiliktin 5, in East Kazakhstan, indicate familiarity with 
techniques of granulation and filigree (Chernikov 1964). 
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Scythians under the influence of Urartian imagery or they were prepared for Scythians in the 
Causcasus region, where Urartian culture was still vital in the seventh century. Chernenko 
believes that the second possibility is more likely. He has pointed to marks on the haunches of 
the animals on the axe and swords, and asserted they offer analogies to similar marks on 
images from Ziwiyeh and Toprak-Kale.!° The bows carried by the fantastic animals are 
identified as a specific Scythian type; they represent the earliest images of this bow type within 
Scythian burials .!! 

The ease with which the gold surface could be damaged makes it unlikely that the Kelermes 
and Litoy swords and scabbards would have been used for anything but ceremonial purposes. 


VIll.A.3 Axe overlay with stacked images of fantastic animals, goats, boar, and deer. 
Hermitage. 

Kelermes 1. Kuban. Late seventh or early sixth century B.C. 

Gold over iron core. L. 72.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Scythian Art, pls..37-40; Splendors, pis. 9-19. 

Literature: Galanina 1991; Kisel’ 1994. 


The gold casing of the axe shaft is ornamented on both sides with standing and recumbent 
animals, stacked vertically. These beasts appear to be imaginative variations on the theme of 
the recumbent animal, with the addition of occasional small flourishes reminiscent of the 
archaic nomadic style, e.g., an emphasis on the shoulder muscle, the rounded treatment of the 
eye, and the transformation of feet into the heads of birds. Several animals appear to be 
adapted from the archaic Scythian pantheon, but most are too fantastic and too cluttered with 
textured detailing to belong to a traditional Scythian iconography. One senses the hand of a 
master who was only superficially familiar with the Scythian pantheon. 

The lower section of the shaft is ornamented with goats on either side of a stylized tree. 
The tip of the axe cover is ornamented with small confronting boar. The blunt end of the butt 
is decorated with modeled recumbent and backturned caprids. Elsewhere on the handle surface 
appear the images of goats on either side of a tree, recumbent caprids, and recumbent deer. In 
their posture and general treatment, the deer clearly refer to the archaic Scythian model of this 
motif. The hair-like texture of the ears, the texturing of the lower edge of the deers’ bodies, 
and the stylized outlining of their shoulder muscles reveal the intrusion of a Near Eastern 


10 Chernenko 1980: 23-26; and see Galanina 1991. 
11 Chernenko 1980: 15. 
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preference for detailed texturing, such as characterizes the animals on the shaft. On the upper 
and lower sides of the squared butt appear images of profile male figures holding inverted 
hammers. The hammers and the figures’ pointed headdresses seem to refer to Scythians; if 
that is the case, these images represent the earliest such representations of Scythians.!2 

The workmanship is extremely fine. Along the edge of the shaft, even within the plain 
section near its base, the seam of the gold overlay is invisible. The only seams visible occur 
neatly at the base, where gold headed nails within the border guilloche pattern indicate the 
attachment of the end covering to the shaft covering. The three-dimensional goats on the 
handle end may have been cast together with their base, which was then attached to the handle 
covering. As the iron has corroded, it has occasionally burst through the gold cover. Although 
the iron has disappeared from the interior of the shaft, the weight and solidity of the gold 
Casing are impressive. i 


VIII.B Scabbard casings of the Tomakovka type 


VII.B.1 Scabbard casing with confronting felines at the stop, a row of feline heads, and 
scrolled and triangulated ornaments. Hermitage. 

Tomakovka.!3 Right bank of the Kakhovka Reservoir. Ukrainian Steppe. Late sixth or early 
fifth century B.C. 

Gold with filigree and blue enamel. L. 25.6 cm., W. 4.5 cm. 

Reproduced: Splendors, pls. 65-66. 


This scabbard casing is divided lengthwise into two sections. The blunt-tipped lower section is 
distinguished by a plain gold surface; its upper end is ornamented by a band of disks with 
raised centers, within narrow borders of filigree twisted into a herring-bone pattern. Below 
this strip appear drop shapes formed by filigree, their lower ends accented by small mounds of 
granulation. The upper section of the casing is bordered, at its lower end, by elongated 
triangles made from attached wire and filled (originally) with blue enamel. Marking the 
central axis of this section is a stacked row of attached, and now crushed, frontal panther heads. 
The row of heads terminates at the stop, marked by raised images of curled and confronting 
felines. Despite their flattened state, they reveal echoes of the archaic wood and bone carving 


12 Rayevsky 1978b. 
13 Tomakovka is also known as Ostraya Mogila, or Pointed Barrow. 
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technique. A hanging plate was once attached to the upper edge of the scabbard; all that 
remains are the holes by which it was pinned to the plate of the upper shaft. 

The handling of this cover contrasts sharply with that of the Kelermes group and reveals a 
very different attitude toward the use of a gold sheathing. The back of the lower section has 
been roughly cut-out, either to save gold or to economize on weight. This back section 
describes a kind of pocket into which the blade could have been slipped. The upper section of 
the sheath was intended to be attached to the front of the wooden frame by metal tacks. The 
ornamented section with the triangles was made separately and attached to the front of the 
sheathing. 

A number of elements suggest workmanship more accustomed to the handling of wood or 
leather. For example, the cutting of the gold sheet at the back of the overlay recalls a similar 
treatment of wooden sheaths in Pazyryk culture burials of South Siberia.|}4 Above the 
confronting felines, the gold has been cut and folded back, as if to secure the sheath over the 
leather or wooden scabbard frames. Clumsy holes on the upper sides of the sheath’s lower 
section also reveal a rough workmanship. At the tip of the sheath, in the back, it is possible to 
make out where the craftsman hammered down the edges of the gold cover over the scabbard. 
body. 

Il’inskaya and Terenozhkin!5 maintain that the scabbard casings from Tomakovka and 
Shumeyko (VIII.B.2) were made in Olbia, by Olbian craftsmen.!© While the fine detailing in 
filigree and enamel suggest the hand of a Hellenized craftsman,'” the treatment of the feline 
motifs, the respect accorded the plain gold surface of the sheath, and the peculiar, one might 
even say crude, forming of the sheath by folded tabs, hammered edges, cut edges, and punched 
holes indicate a native craftsman, one coming out of a nomadic tradition and drawing on a 
tradition of openwork scabbards such as are attested in Altay burials of the Pazyryk culture. 

The lower section of the Tomakovka casing is similar to a section of a casing recovered 
from a kurgan near Aleksandrovka, Novomoskovskiy District, north of Dnepropetrovsk (figs. 


14 E.g., wooden scabbards recovered from the burials at Ulandryk, Altay Republic (Kubarev 1987: fig. 
22). 
15 Tlinskaya and Terenozhkin 1983: 201; after Kaposhina 1956 

6 This argument is based on Kaposhina’s proposal that the vertically arranged felines on the 
Shumeyko scabbard are similar to those on a cross-shaped plaque from Opishlyanka, which she 
associates with an Olbian production. Such a connection, however, based as it is on a motif type of 
possible Olbian source but not on larger issues of style and workmanship, is insecure. | 

17 According to Higgins (1969: 19), thowever, the Greeks did not begin to use enamel until after the 
Persian Wars. On the other hand, the Scythian taste for inlaid stones and colored paste is attested by 
materials from Chiliktin (Chernikov 1964) and Ziwiyeh. Regarding the complexities of dating the 
sheaths in this group, cf. Alekseyv 1991: 44-51. 
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105, 106).!® In shape, in the discreet placement of the ornament and in the clear interest in 
plain, smooth gold, this short scabbard is extremely close to the lower part of the Tomakovka 
scabbard.!? 


VIIL.B.2 Scabbard casing for an iron sword, with raised images of felines and caprids. 
Museum of Ancient Ornaments. 

Shumeyko. Left bank of the Sula River, near Lubny. Forest-steppe. Late sixth or early fifth 
century B.C. 

Gold with granulation. L. (with remaining hilt) 51.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 104; Scythian Art, pls. 66, 67. 


The scabbard casing terminates in a blunt tip; the lower section of the sheath is of plain gold, 
ornamented at its upper edge by three tiers of triangulated masses of granulation. The upper 
front part of the sheath is ornamented with superimposed and crouching felines executed in a 
manner reminiscent of the archaic Scythian motif. The stop of the sheath is marked by the 
repoussé figures of recumbent and backturned ibex. The shaft and handle of the gold hilt 
casing are ornamented with triangular masses of granulation. On both the shaft and the hilt, 
the massing of granulation is imperfectly completed. 

As in the case of the Tomakovka scabbard cover, the techniques and images here suggest a 
Scythian craftsman drawing on archaic Scythian imagery and a Scythian preference for smooth 
gold surfaces, but also exploiting such borrowed precious metal techniques as granulation. 


VIII.B.3 Scabbard casing for a short sword, with images of a griffin and snake. Hermitage. 
Elizavetovsk 16.2° Mouth of the Don River. Fifth or early fourth century B.C. 

Gold. L. 23.2 cm., W. 8.8 cm. 

Reproduced: Splendors, pis. 323-325. 


18 Zoloto stepy, no. 88; cf. Kobaleva and Mukhopad 1982. This section is also made of smooth gold, 
ornamented at the upper end by tear-shaped filigree motifs filled with enamel. Found with this section 
was the gold covering of the hanging plate; this took the form of a crouching boar, the treatment of its 
shoulders and haunches recalling the archaic carving tradition of the Scythians. It seems certain that this 
casing section and those from Tomakovka were made in the same workshop. 

19 N.b., the Tomokovka scabbard cover was found together with the remains of an iron short sword. It 
is interesting to note that the placement of the man buried here in a log coffin recalls the burial rituals of 
South Siberian and Central Asian Saka and Early Nomads; cf. Kobaleva and Mukhopad 1982. 

20 This burial is also known as Ushakov Mound. 
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Literature: Mantsevich 1969. 


This scabbard casing has a blunt rounded end reminiscent of the Tomakovka (VIII.B.1) and 
Aleksandrovka scabbards. Most of the surface of the shaft is left plain; the center is marked by 
a raised image of an eagle-griffin with squared, fish-like tail. A serpent’s body twists around 
the griffin and its small head appears before the creature’s open beak. In front of the griffin is 
a notched cross-bar; behind it is a cross-bar formed by a twisted rope pattern, each twist 
marked by a raised mound. At the upper end of the casing, two beak-heads confront on either 
side of an inverted palmette. These beak-heads are of the type found commonly in bronze 
plaques and on the gold coverings of vessel handles from the fifth century.?! 

The hanging plate of this sword is approximately one-half the length of the scabbard casing. 
It is filled with the head and exaggerated antlers of a large deer. The deer’s visible eye and ear 
as well as the handling of its mouth area are realistic and reminiscent of the realism visible in 
other fifth century deer images in Scythian art.2? By contrast, its antlers—ridged, notched, and 
drawn out into an exaggerated number of tines—recall stylized beak-heads. An inverted bird 
head with elongated beak serves as a collar on the deer’s neck. The motif of the deer head with 
antler tines dissolving into beak-heads is indicative of a fifth century date and of an artistic and 
iconographic impulse from Central Asia and South Siberia.2° 


VIILC Scabbard casings of the Solokha type 


VIII.C.1 Scabbard casing with lions savaging humans and deer heads. Hermitage. 

Solokha. Left bank of the Dnepr River at Kakhovka Reservoir. Ukrainian Steppe. Early 
fourth century B.C. 

Gold. L. 59.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 107; Scythian Art, pls. 155-56; Splendors, pi. 145. 

Literature: Mantsevich 1969; Solokha, no. 49; Onayko 1970: 31-32. 


21 Cf. beak-head gold plaques from wooden bowls from Ak-Mechet and Zavadskaya burials (VI.B.1, 


22 E.g., the deer on the Ak-Mechet and Zavadskaya vessel plaques (see note, above). 

23 Cf, Jacobson 1984; and Alekseyev 1991: 52—54, regarding the apparent correspondences between 
motifs in fifth century Scythian art and motifs preserved in Altayic burials of the sixth and fifth centuries. 
N.b., however, that the dates used by Alekseyev for the Altayic material may be too early by a full 


century. 
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The shaft of this scabbard casing is divided into several sections by-cross-bars of a twisted rope 
pattern. At the upper end, the stop is formed by inverted, confronting beak-heads. Their large 
round eyes are dotted, suggesting rosettes. In the first section behind the beak-heads, a lion 
with curly mane faces to the left and tears at the head of a large-antlered deer. The same scene 
is repeated in the central section. The last section is filled by a creature with griffin head and 
feline body, its head turned back to the right. The rounded tip of the scabbard sheath takes the 
form of a frontal lion head, similar to that on the tip of the Kul Oba scabbard sheath (VIII.C.3). 
The upper and larger hanging plate is filled with the body of a lion savaging a feline. In the 
second and smaller hanging plate, a feline mouths a human arm. 

The rendering of the lions’ hips reflects the effects derived from archaic wood or bone 
carving; the stylized, double outlining of their shoulder muscles indicates the extent to which 
archaic references have become mannered. The animals’ manes are rendered in 
conventionalized curls, while the general lack of mass in the treatment of the animals’ jaws and 
bodies subverts the apparent ferocity with which they attack the deer heads. A beak-head on 
the shoulder of the panther in the second hanging plate suggests ties to the Scythian tradition of 
the fifth century. On the other hand, the representation of deer heads rather than of the whole 
animal, and the unusual representation of the savaging of humans removes these images far 
from the archaic Scythian tradition. 

The scabbard sheaths of this and the Chertomlyk group (VIII.D) are all rendered in the 
form of frontal plates attached to the underlying wooden frame. Crude holes around the wings 
and the tip reveal how these casings were attached. 


VIIILL.C.2 Scabbard casing with felines and a griffin savaging a stag; hanging plate in the form 
of a boar’s head. Museum of Ancient Ornaments. 

Kurgan near Velikaya Belozerka. South of Kakhovka Reservoir and northwest of Melitopol. 
Ukrainian Steppe. Late fourth century B.C. 

Gold. L. 65.5 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 109; Zoloto stepy, no. 89. 

Literature: Otroshchenko 1984. 


The upper end of the casing is ornamented with large, inverted beak-heads on either side of an 
inverted palmette, and thus compares with the same area on the Elizavetosk (VIII.B.3) and 
Solokha (VIII.C.1) casings. In the far left end of the sheath, a lion-griffin faces to the right and 
pulls at the neck of a collapsing stag. Behind the deer, a lion pulls at the stag’s hind leg. The 
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tapered end of the sheath is filled with two panther-like felines facing forward, to the left. All 
the animals combine stylizations derived from the archaic carving technique with an obvious 
delight in texturing; this is particularly visible in the wings of the griffin, in the deer’s hair, in 
the lion’s curled mane, and in the panthers’ textured pelts. The ribbing under the necks of the 
griffin and deer is echoed in the elegant notching of the edges of the sheath. The hanging plate 
is filled with a profile boar’s head, rendered with realistic folds around the eye and above the 
tusk; but the ear takes the form of a palmette and beak-head; and at the back of the animal’s 
head, its bristles are combed into neat curled waves. 

On the boar’s forehead is scratched-in the Greek inscription, IJOPI , which has been 
related to the inscription on the Kul Oba scabbard, below. According to Otroshchenko, this is 
a shorter version of the inscription on the Kul Oba scabbard, just as the representation on the 
main face of the Kul Oba sword is similar to that from the Velikaya Belozerka barrow. 
Otroshchenko believes that this scabbard, and others like it, were the products of a Bosporan 
workshop. The relationship with the Kul Oba sheath is obvious, but the handling of the 
hanging plate, the sheath tip, and some of the details of the handling of the animals are 
different. Moreover, it is curious that the inscription here is as obvious as it is more modestly 
hidden on the Kul Oba scabbard cover. 


VIIL.C.3 Scabbard casing with lions and griffins savaging a deer; a hippocampus in the 
hanging plate. Hermitage. | 

Kul Oba. Kerch Peninsula. Fourth century B.C. 

Gold. L. 68.5 cm. 

Reproduced: Splendors, pis. 208, 209. 


A number of elements on this scabbard indicate that it is the near relative of the scabbard from 
the burial near Velikaya Belozerka. The upper end of this casing is also formed from 
confronting bird heads, with long beaks pulled out and down to outline the end of the scabbard 
shaft, large ceres, and large rounded eyes, beneath which are small raised spirals or curls. The 
beaded notching along the edge of both scabbard casings is similar, as are the inconsistent 
references to an archaic carving technique. The animal imagery on both are similar; an 
exception is in the second feline from the tip, which on the Kul Oba sheath is a lion. Here, 
also, the griffin’s wings are more elaborately and broadly textured and the body of the deer is 
smooth-surfaced rather than stippled. On the Kul Oba scabbard sheath, the tip is filled by a 
frontal lion head reminiscent of that at the end of the Solokha scabbard (VIII.C.1). In this 
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respect, in the interest in a savage animal combat, and in the delight in texturing, there are clear 
stylistic connections between the Kul Oba, Velikaya Belozerka, and Solokha casings. 

The hanging plate of the Kul Oba scabbard encloses a hippocampus with a twice coiled tail; 
the border of this plate is notched and raised. Considering this and a few other differences, as 
well as similarities, it is possible to conclude that the Kul Oba and Velikaya Belozerka 
scabbard covers were made in the same workshop, according to the same basic design, but 
possibly by different masters. Both scabbards refer to styles indicated in the Solokha scabbard; 
but they also refer to a more sophisticated and Hellenized representational mode. Despite that 
Hellenization, however, the motifs themselves, the use of a stylized carving reference, and the 
delight in a texturing that would be considered exaggerated within a contemporary Greek 
context, support the argument that the craftsmen may have been Scythians or other non-Greeks 
working within a Greek workshop in one of the Bosporan cities. 

Above the frontal feline head at the tip of the sheath is an inscription which reads 
NOPHAXO.24 Artamonov believes that the inscription would indicate the name of the owner 
or of the craftsman who made the scabbard casing. . 


VIIL.C.4 Scabbard casing for a short sword, with lions, wild boar, and beak-heads. Hermitage. 
Elizavetovsk 16. Mouth of the Don River. Late fifth or early fourth century B.C. 

Gold. L. 57.0 cm., W. (of shaft) 9.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 108; Scythian Art, pl. 219; Splendors, pis. 329-330. 

Literature: Mantsevich 1969. 


The upper end of this much-damaged casing is formed by the confronting heads of large- 
beaked birds. Along the shaft, a boar is followed by two lions, the one in the tip twisted as if 
biting at the leg of the lion before him. On the hanging plate, a lion savages a deer head. 
Detailing is elaborate and fanciful: the lions’ tails look like those of scorpions and terminate in 
bird heads.2© The boar’s ear takes the form of a bird head, and its back is ridged in a toothed 
fashion. The partitioning of the animals’ bodies by raised lines and areas of texture recalls, 
also, archaic carving techniques. 


24 Otroshchenko 1984. 

25 Splendors, 68. 

26 The beak-headed scorpion-like tails of the lions are unusual; they may be compared with the tail of 
the capricious winged-lion on the clothing plaque from Nymphaeum (IV.C.5). 
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By virtue of its rounded tip and short, stocky form, this sheath should be compared with those 
in the Tomakovka group (VIII.B). On the other hand, the thematic elements, and the detailing 
of the animals, echo aspects of the other scabbards of this group (VIII.C). 

Onayko has argued that the scabbards of the Solokha/Kul Oba type were made in the “old 
Scytho-Eastem tradition, in which are already evident Hellenic influences.” Indeed, according 
to Onayko, these scabbards may well have been the products of non-Greek workmen within a 
Bosporan workshop. 27 


VII.C.5 Scabbard casing with scenes of lions and griffins savaging deer and horses. Museum 
of Ancient Ornaments. 

Tolstaya Mogila. Left bank of the Bazabluk River. Ukrainian Steppe. Fourth century B.C. 
Gold. L. 53 .0 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 110; Scythian Art, pls. 150-154. 

Literature: Mozolevskiy 1979: no. 134 and pp. 68-73. 


The ornamentation of this casing is similar in theme to that of the other VIII.C scabbard 
casings, but with significant changes. The hanging plate is filled with a crouched, horned lion- 
griffin, facing the wider, upper end. The upper end of the shaft is marked by confronting 
roosters, rather than by beak-heads. From the wider end of the sheath to the tip, the animal 
groups include a deer crushed to the ground by a powerful griffin; a lion mauling the back of a 
crushed horse, attacked from the other direction by a crested griffin; a lioness biting the hip of 
a roe deer; and, at the end of the sheath, a lioness confronting a lion. In contrast to the 
handling of similar motifs on other casings of the group, the images here are characterized by a 
greater realism in the treatment of musculature and texture, and by a more massive treatment of 
both the griffins and the lions. Instead of a notched pattern, the edges of the sheath are marked 
by a twisted rope pattern similar to that used as a border on the Chertomlyk scabbard casing 
(VIII.D.1). Furthermore, both casings have the same shape, with the tapered ends teminating 
in enlarged tips. The griffins on the Tolstaya Mogila casing are similar to those found on the 


27 Onayko 1970: 31. An object like this, lacking any clear analogies but pointing in the direction of 
several styles and stages in the development of Scythian art, suggests two important dimensions for 
consideration: that there must have once existed transitional objects by which to clarify the relationship 
between styles and workshops; and that there must have existed a general sharing of motifs and styles, a 
kind of intellectual and artistic marketplace of motifs that could account for the eruption of new 
combinations of familiar motifs in different parts of the Scythian world and at different times. 
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Melitopol gorytus (see VII.3): large modeled bodies, large horny crests, smooth necks, and a 
broad notching under the necks. 

Tentatively one may conclude that the Tolstaya Mogila scabbard represents a transition 
between the workmanship reflected in the Solokha group and that reflected in the scabbards 
from the Chertomlyk group, below. 


VII.D Scabbard casings of the Chertomlyk type 


VIII.D.1 Scabbard casing with scenes of Greeks battling non-Greeks; hanging plate with a 
griffin savaging a deer head. Hermitage. 

Chertomlyk. Right bank of the Dnepr River. Late fourth century B.C. 

Gold. L. 54.4 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 111; Scythian Art, pls. 220-222; Splendors, pls. 183, 185. 

Literature: Chertomlyk, no. 191; Onayko 1970; 28-31. 


VIII.D.2 Scabbard casing with scenes of Greeks battling non-Greeks; hanging plate with two 
deer savaged by a lion and a griffin. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
Unprovenanced. | 

Gold. L. 54.5 cm. 

Reproduced: Mertens 1987: 78-79. 

Literature: Richter 1932; Onayko 1970: 28; Williams and Ogden 1994: no. 112. 


These two scabbard casings, VIII.D.1 and 2, and a third from Five Brothers 8,78 are virtually 
identical in the thematic treatment of the shaft representations, but in the hanging-plate 
representations they differ: while on the Chertomlyk casing, the wing is filled by the 
representation of a large griffon tearing at the head of a deer, this area on the Metropolitan 
casing is filled by a lion and griffin falling on two deer. 

The upper end on both casings is marked by two confronting winged griffins. Behind each 
of their wings is a large rosette; above their heads and below the point where their front feet 
cross are inverted palmettes. Here one sees the Hellenization of the earlier manner of marking 
the shaft stop with confronting beak-heads. The shafts on the Chertomlyk series are filled by 


28 Shilov 1961. 
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the images of eleven fighting figures, usually referred to as Greeks and barbarians,?? and two 
horses. At least four of the figures appear to be Greek. Some are naked but for a cloak, others 
are partially clothed; but with all the figures, the anatomical details of their bodies are visible 
under the fabric. The Greeks wear helmets of the Corinthian type. Three carry large round 
shields and spears or a short sword. Three of the other figures are non-Greek, probably 
Scythian: a bearded man who wields a dagger against the most dramatically posed figure on 
the far left, another bearded man about to impale a fallen youth with a spear, and a bearded 
youth who has fallen to his knees and attempts to protect himself with his axe against a naked 
Greek warrior. Right of the center of the shaft appears another Scythian, seen from the back 
as he remains on his fallen horse. To the right of this figure are two fallen and entwined 
figures whose identity is unclear. The left hand figure in this group may be a Scythian carrying 
a knife in his mouth and clinging to the leg of a young fallen Greek. Filling the flared tip of 
the scabbard cover and facing to the right is a galloping horse dragging a fallen Scythian whose 
head is framed by the lappets of his cap. On the Chertomlyk and Metropolitan sheaths, the 
very tip of the object, in front of this horse, is marked with an object resembling a crested 
helmet. 

The scabbard cover from Five Brothers 8 is said to be identical to that from Chertomlyk. 
That from the Metropolitan Museum differs, we have noted, by virtue of the motifs included in 
the hanging plate. Although the plates are the same in shape, it is interesting that the lion- 
griffin-deer combat is much more awkwardly encompassed in the plate area than is the motif of 
the griffin savaging the deer head. That distinction aside, all three scabbard covers appear to 
be done from the same model, and all three testify to a vigorous understanding of the narrative 
potential of the surface. Individual elements of detail, also, indicate that the basic model was 
done by a single master or, at the least, with the same die. One may refer, for example, to the 
modeling of the arms, legs, and torsos of the two largest figures, Greek and Scythian, on the 
left, and to the texturing of their hair and clothing. 

There is much here that relates the Chertomlyk scabbard group to the Chertomlyk gorytus 
group (VII.3); one may refer, in particular, to the Hellenized narrative frieze, the adroit 
handling of the shifting figures, the treatment of their modeling and of their faces, and the 
interest in a rich texturing of details. In both groups, moreover, one finds a willingness to 
allow the narrative to intrude on the framing, although this is considerably more pronounced on 


29 Chertomlyk, 230; Metropolitan Museum 1987: 79. 
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the scabbard casings.°° On all three casings, the right leg of the Greek warrior on the far left 
extends so that his foot and ankle are hidden under one of the confronting griffins at the stop. 
Like the griffins on the Chertomlyk gorytus (but unlike those on the Melitipol gorytus), that on 
the Chertomlyk scabbard casing has a heavily textured neck and stippled crest. In general, on 
both scabbard casings, the figures are raised and executed with great confidence. Postures and 
gestures express vitality. Despite the areas of small detailing, there emerges an overall sense of 
broad surfaces, creating an impression of presence, if not of monumentality, comparable to the 
Athena temple pendants from Kul Oba and the Thetis pendants from Bolshaya Bliznitsa. 

There is a general understanding that the narrative on these scabbards may refer to the 
Trojan War, in which participated a variety of non-Greek peoples, or to a battle between 
Greeks and Persians, or even to one between Greeks and Amazons.*! It is also possible that the 
narrative is intended to represent a generic battle, between Greeks and non-Greeks. 


. 30 The head of one of the Scythians in the left center is somewhat obscured by the frame, while the 
head of the Greek to his left oversails the frame. 
31 Chertomlyk, 103-105. 
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IX Poletops 


The bronze poletop is one of the most distinctive object types within the Scythians’ material 
culture; but within the world of the Scytho-Siberian nomads, poletops were not characteristic 
of only the Scythians. Representational and often monumental, similar poletops reappear in 
early nomadic burials all across the Eurasian Steppe, up to China’s northern borderlands. The 
earliest surviving poletops associated with early nomadic cultures come from the eighth century 
burial of Arzhan, in present-day Tuva, where they took the form of massive mountain sheep 
with great curled horns, standing with tensed legs on their pedestals as they would stand on the 
top of a rocky outcropping.! More graceful in proportions and surface handling is a superb 
ibex poletop from the Minusinsk Basin.2 Dated by style to the seventh-sixth centuries, it 
typifies the superb quality frequently attained by poletop sculptural representations in the late 
Karasuk and early Tagar cultures of the Minusinsk region. Bronze poletops from the Pazyryk 
culture have not been found; but given the plundering of wealthy burials in the Altay region, it 
is possible that they have simply disappeared. It is also possible that in that region of the 
early nomadic world, where wood carving had achieved a high development, poletops were made 
of wood rather than of metal and have therefore not survived. On the other hand, outstanding 
examples of bronze poletops have been recovered from sites associated with the Xiongnu in 
Inner Mongolia‘; they demonstrate the continuity of the tradition down to a period as late as 
the first century B.C., up to the far eastern edges of the nomadic world. 

Bronze poletops with zoomorphic representations do not seem to have been a part of 
surviving Assyrian or Achaemenid regalia, but one does find elements which are reminiscent of 
the Scythian object type or of its possible use. On bronze doors from Balawat, dating to the 
ninth century B.C., in a frieze representing the dedication of a royal stele, appear two poletops 
on legged stands, apparently part of the ritual furnishings. These poles terminate in what 
appear to be solar disks.> The bronzes from Luristan, dated only generally to the first 
millennium B.C., include a great number of objects reminiscent of poletops and a kind of 
object usually referred to as a pin but which may have been set into a staff-like holder. Both 


! Cf. Gryaznov 1980: figs. 25, 26. 

2 Zavitukhina 1983: no. 1. 

3 E.g., ibid., nos. 2-13; and for excavated materials from the Tagar culture, see Martynov 1979. 
4 Tian and Guo 1986: poletops from Sujigou, pl. XI; and from Yulongtai, pls. XIII, XIV. 

5 Parrot 1961: pl. 138. | 
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object types are often of a complex representational nature, including highly stylized animals, 
humans, and fantastic beings.® | 

Despite the frequency with which Scythian poletops have been found, their use and their 
significance are uncertain. That they had a noise-making function is indicated by the fact that 
most have either openwork rattles or bells, or appendages for bells. Some scholars have argued 
that they were used in processional ceremonies; or that they decorated the biers on which were 
laid the dead; that they replicated the significant mapping of a World Tree; that they were used 
in cults dedicated to the sun and fertility; and so forth.’ Before any decision can be made 
concerning their function and meaning, considerably more study must be focused not only on 
the poletop in Scythian burial complexes, but also on their find locations and on parallel 
imagery in contemporary cultures with which the Scythians had significant contact. 

Scythian poletops were made in a variety of forms. The completely solid poletop is 
relatively unusual. More frequent are poletops which terminate in a combination of openwork 
rattle and animal or narrative motifs. In a number of cases, the poletops were intended to be 
hung with bells from the looped ears found frequently on the sockets. In all cases, the socket 
was mounted on a lower pole, certainly one made of wood. The gold poletop from 
Bratolyubovskiy kurgan*® is most unusual; its function as.a poletop is not, in fact, certain. 


X.A Poletops terminating in solid animal motifs 


IX.A.1 Poletops, a pair, terminating in the heads of horses. Hermitage. 
Kelermes 1. Kuban. Late seventh or early sixth century B.C. 

Bronze. H.17.1 cm. (each). 

Reproduced: Fig. 112; Scythian Art, pl. 60; Splendors, pl. 5. 


6 Ghirshman 1964: 41-82; and see bibliography on the Luristan bronzes, ibid., 416-418. 
Pogrebova and Rayevskiy have argued for the genetic links between the Luristan material and early 
Scythian representational forms, but without conclusive evidence. See Pogrebova and Rayevskiy 
1992; and see Galanina 1991, regarding Hittite and Assyrian prototypes. 

7 Cf. I’inskaya 1963, 1967; Shleev 1950; Perevodchikova 1980; Perevodchikova and Rayevskii 
1981; Volkov 1983. Within the context of the Tagar burial ritual, Vadetskaya has made a case for 
the fact that such poletops, or standards, were used to decorate the bier on which were laid the dead 
(Vadetskaya 1975). 

8 Zoloto stepy, no. 120d; and see under the Solokha phiale (VLF.1). 
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These broad-socketed poletops are distinguished by their alert, vital appearance. Both are 
virtually identical: long vertical neck, head set at a right angle, large protruding eyes, and 
nostrils and mouths indicated by raised bands. Their upright ears are rendered in a partitioned 
heart-shaped motif, characteristic of the treatment found on many psalia zoomorphic images in 
the early Scythian period. 


IX.A.2 Poletops in the shape of great bird-heads with hanging bells. Hermitage. 
Ulsky 2. Kuban. Sixth century B.C. 

Bronze. H. 26.0 cm. (each). 

Reproduced: Fig. 113; Scythian Art, pl. 58; Splendors, pls. 58, 61. 


Both poletops are in the form of great beak-heads with superimposed smaller beak-heads 
marking the ridge of what would be the birds’ ceres. On both, the bird’s ‘eye’ is given a 
strangely realistic treatment, with pupil, lids, and surrounding ridged border. The large beak- 
head is a common element in early Scythian art, as is the backturned caprid found on the more 
elaborate of the poletops. A similar caprid appears in the form of six plaques on the gorytus or 
shield from Vitova Mogila!® and, in doubled form, at the top of the dagger scabbard from 
Shumeyko (VIII.B.2). The same basic motif, but modified into an animal with its young or 
into an elk-like animal, appears on bone pieces from Zhabotin.!! 

Each of the poletops had three loops for the hanging of bells; one of the loops is broken off 
the more elaborate of the poletops and five bells survive. 


IX.A.3 Poletop in the shape of a trident with three birds holding bells in their beaks. 
Hermitage. 

Alexandropol barrow. Left bank of the Bazabluk River, southeast of Dnepropetrovsk. 
Ukrainian Steppe. Fourth or early third century B.C. 

Bronze. 28.9 x 28.5 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 114; Scythian Art, pl. 288; Splendors, pl. 191. 


9 See, for example, the horse-headed bone psalia from Velikiye Budki (Scythian Art, pl. 28) and 
an analogous formulation from the Urartian site of Norshun-Tepe (Yesayan and Pogrebova 1985: pl. 
XVIi/2). 

10 Chernenko 1981: fig. 27/2; Kovpanenko 1967: fig. 48. 

11 From Khanenko Collection; Minns (1913) 1971: fig. 80. 
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The three branches of the poletop are smooth, as are the schematic bodies of three identical 
birds of a parrot-like appearance. Two still hold rings in their mouths, from which hang small 
bells.!2 


IX.B Poletops terminating in solid, sculptural forms and rattles 


IX.B.1 Poletop terminating in a griffin head with an openwork rattle body. Hermitage. 
Kelermes.!> Kuban. Late seventh or early sixth century B.C. 

Bronze. H. 35.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 115; Scythian Art, pl. 15; Splendors, pl. 4. 


The head of the griffin is earred, with open curved beak and jutting tongue. In contrast to the 
griffin on the Kelermes 3 diadem (III.A.1), this one has no forehead knob. Its body takes the 
form of a bulbous openwork rattle over a squared socket. A loop on the side of the squared 
socket was perhaps used for hanging a bell or to secure the attachment to the lower wooden 
pole. This fine example of an early Scythian style may be compared with two poletops with 
similar motif but executed with much less refinement. A crudely executed beak-headed poletop 
from a burial near Volkovsty also has an openwork rattle ‘body’ and is dated to the late sixth or 
early fifth century. Another poletop, from Ulsky 1, terminates in a bird head somewhere 
between a beak-head and a griffin head; its body takes the form of a bell-shaped rattle.!4 

A variation on the bird-topped poletop is offered by two bronze poletops from the fourth 
century B.C. Ukrainian steppe burial, Malaya Lepetikha.!> In this case the birds take the form 
of resting ducks, rendered in a simple, even naive fashion. The manner in which they appear to 


12 Compare a poletop terminating in an open square enclosing a standing griffin and from which 
hangs two bells, from the same barrow (fig. 120; Scythian Art, pl. 287). Compare, also, a 
singularly complex poletop from the region of Dnepropetrovsk, dated to the fifth or fourth century 
(Zoloto stepy, no. 121). This unprecedented poletop, said to represent the Scythian diety, Papaeus, 
has four upcurving branches around a central vertical axis. The latter terminates in a standing bearded 
male figure, surmounted by a spread-winged bird. Similar birds terminate the four branches, and 
small animals are placed on the upper and lower edges of the branches. Bells, disks, and lunettes 
dangle from the birds’ wing tips and beaks. The extremely unusual aspect of this poletop forces one 
to ask whether it is, in fact, reliably dated to the Scythian period. If so, it would have to be 
considered as a poletop with narrative motifs, and as the most complex of all poletops in that 
pale pony: 

13 The exact burial at Kelermes is uncertain. 

14 Scythian Art, pls. 13,14. 

15 Tl’inskaya and Terenozhkin 1983: illustration on p. 159. 
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rest above the elongated openwork rattles creates a charming effect, at least to the modern eye. 
Much cruder examples of a similar motif were recovered from the Chertomlyk horse burial.!° 
In that case, the birds are flat and somewhat spread-winged, giving the impression of raptors 
rather than quiet water birds. 


IX.B.2 Poletop terminating in a stag on a spherical rattle. Hermitage. 
Makhoshevsky Barrow. Kuban. Late seventh century B.C. 

Bronze. H. 24.2 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 116; Scythian Art, pl. 59. 


The unusually positioned standing stag has long ears, a sensitive mouth, and rounded cell eyes 
reminiscent of archaic Scythian conventions. In the rendition of its head and elongated body, it 
also recalls the stylization of deer images characteristic of early nomadic traditions of the Altay 
region, and particularly those associated with the so-called deer stones.!’ The animal stands on 
a curved pedestal atop a rounded openwork rattle cupped by the splayed upper section of a tall 
foot. To this fine, early poletop may be contrasted the almost incoherent deer head with 
openwork antlers, on a poletop from Anapkurgan, dated to the late fourth century; an even 
cruder rendering of a poletop rattle and deer, from Chertomlyk; a poletop with a two-sided 
mythical deer, from Chmyreva Mogila (fig. 117)!%; and three poletops from Tolstaya Mogila 
with recumbent stags (cf. [IX.B.4.) 


IX.B.3 Poletop terminating in the head of a bull over a bell-shaped rattle. Hermitage. 
Ulsky 2. Kuban. Sixth century B.C. 

Bronze. H. 24.2 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 118; Scythian Art, pl. 57; Splendors, pl. 60. 


This impressive bull head has jutting flat ears and long curved horns. Separating the head from 
ithe pear-shaped rattle section is a thick twisted rope. 


16 Chertomlyk, no. 28. 

17 But in a number of important respects, it differs from those distant relatives, particularly in the 
treatment of the antlers (here small) and the lack of articulation of the shoulders. Cf. Jacobson 1993: 
141-153. 

18 Chertomlyk, no. 27; and Scythian Art, pls. 271-273. 
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IX.B.4 Poletop crowned with a griffin standing on a flat pedestal over a bud-shaped rattle. 
Museum of Ancient Ornaments. 

Tolstaya Mogila. Left bank of the Bazabluk River. Ukrainian Steppe. Fourth century B.C. 
Bronze. H. 13.8 cm. 

Reproduced: Scythian Art, pl. 149. 

Literature: Mozolevskiy 1979: no. 149, fig. 103. 


The openwork rattle with looped ears has the shape of an elongated bud; the openwork mimics 
leaf-shaped or scrolled forms. At the top is a long and narrow pedestal supporting a griffin 
with schematic curled wings, head with a long tongue (7?), and palmette-shaped tail. The whole 
is Crude by comparison to earlier poletops. 

This is one of three similar poletops from Tolstaya Mogila. They appear to have been 
designed and paired with three other poletops with similar rattles and with recumbent, bearded, 
deer on the upper pedestal. They may be contrasted with the more elegant and articulated 
griffin, within a squared frame, from Alexandropol (fig. 120).!9 


IX.C Poletops terminating in narrative (?) subjects 


IX.C.1 Poletop with a man and two animals. Hermitage. 

Slonovskaya Bliznitsa. Right bank of the Dnepr River. Ukrainian Steppe. Fourth century 
B.C. 

Bronze. 16.3 x 8.6 cm. 

Reproduced: Scythian Art, pl. 148. 


Arranged on a long, narrow base atop a solid pedestal are three poorly distinguished beings: a 
long-haired man who grasps a small animal by the neck and prepares to dispatch it with a 
weapon raised in his right arm; the small animal itself, spotted and with a large round eye; and, 
behind the man, a griffin-like creature. If the man has legs, they are hardly recognizable as 
such. The two loops on the sides of the socket may have served to hold bells. 

In Scythian Art this crudely executed group is described as representing Targitaus fighting 
with a fantastic monster. There is no objective basis for that identification, however. 


. 19 For the poletop from Tolstaya Mogila, see Mozolevskiy 1979: no. 149, fig. 102. To these 
poletops with stag terminals may be compared that from Chmyreva Mogila (see under IX.B.2, 
above). For the Alexandropol poletop, see Scythian Art, pl. 287. 
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IX.C.2. Poletop terminating in a winged woman. Hermitage. 

Alexandropol. Left bank of the Bazabluk River, southeast of Dnepropetrovsk. Ukrainian 
Steppe. Fourth or early third century B.C. 

Bronze. 15.7 x 8.6 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 119; Scythian Art, pl. 286. 


The female figure is quite schematic, posed frontally, with crude round face, protruding breasts, 
and hands placed at her waist. Behind her shoulders rise wings (?), and her lower body dissolves 
into an incoherent triangulated area, perhaps intended to refer to scrolls. The socket with two 
side loops is similar to that in IX.C.1. 

Despite the crudeness with which this poletop is rendered, it has often been cited as an 
example of a winged deity or of the Mistress of Animals.2° 


20 B.g., Bessonova 1983: 89-93, where it is referred to in connection with a crude, gold-covered, 
iron plaque of a Mistress of Animals type, also from Alexandropol (reproduced Scythian Art, pl. 
260). 
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X Plaques Associated with Weapons and Horse Harnesses 


The Scythians ornamented not only their clothing but also their weapons and horses with 
plaques of bronze, gold, and silver. These objects were usually heavier in weight and larger in 
size than clothing plaques. Typically, one may assume, they were attached by leather straps to 
their mountings, the straps slipped through raised ears or loops on the back of the plaques. In 
the case of some of the thin gold objects, the metal was probably folded over a now-lost 
wooden backing. 

The most famous plaques associated with weaponry are three that are believed to have been 
attached to shields (X.B). They include the large gold panther from Kelermes 1, the large gold 
deer from Kostromskaya, and the gold deer from Kul Oba. Although each of these objects 
reveal elements of the archaic Scythian style, it is interesting to note that the fashion of 
mounting large representational elements in the center of a shield is specifically Greek, not 
Scythian.! Whether, under that circumstance, it is correct to conclude that these large objects 
were shield ornaments, should be open to question. 

Plaques associated with shields are limited in number and relatively easy to organize. This 
is not the case with regard to the ornamental plaques intended for horse harnesses (X.C). A 
great number of these plaques have survived, in part due to the frequency of horse burials with a 
large number of animals and in part due to the fact that horse burials were often unplundered by 
the robbers who penetrated the main burial chambers. Perhaps more than any other material 
from Scythian burials, the ornamental plaques from horse harnesses seem to reflect the tides of 
change: the native, archaic tradition gradually transformed under the influence of Hellenic tastes; 
and the influx of new nomadic traditions in the fifth century and the counterflow of traditions 
from Thrace, in the fourth century. Curiously, in the surviving materials we find almost no 
indication of motifs or styles borrowed from the Near East, even though the Assyrians and 
Achaemenids, among other peoples, made extensive use of ornamental objects in the 
harnessing of their horses.” 

Surviving harness ornaments may originally have been fabricated in whole sets; that, at 
least, is indicated by finds from Kelermes, Chertomlyk, Tolstaya Mogila, Ogiiz, and other 
burials. But many other ornaments are known only as scattered pieces; in some cases (€.g., 


1 See, for example, the so-called ‘Strangford Shield,’ a Roman copy of the original fifth century 
carving, where a Medusa head centers the scene of an Amazonomachy; Stewart 1990: II, pl. 365; and 
see Snodgrass 1967. 

2 Eg., paintings of horses in ceremonial regalia, from Til Barsip (Tell Amar), seventh century B.C. 
(Parrot 1961: pl. 345). 
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those from Chmyreva Mogila), what have been published as sets of ornaments must have 
originally been assembled from disparate sources. The resulting difficulties of organizing this 
material have led, here, to a less than satisfactory compromise: the organization of plaques by 
types and by motifs. 


X.A Cruciform plaques 


The use of this plaque type is uncertain, although it has been associated by some scholars? with 
the hanging of quivers from the wearer’s belt; but how such a function would have been 
accomplished is not clear. In other cases it has been identified as a horse frontlet.4 Typically 
these cruciform plaques are made of bronze and sometimes covered with gold. The motifs with 
which they are ornamented almost always refer to the archaic Scythian pantheon: large-beaked 
bird heads, coiled felines, and the heads of horned caprids. In the manner in which these 
elements are disposed on the plaque, one finds a classic example of the archaic Scythian 
expression of predation by juxtaposition. For this reason, even if these plaques were made in 
Olbia, as have argued a number of scholars, the craftsmen must have been Scythians.° 
Most of these plaques are dated to the sixth and early fifth centuries. 


X.A.1 Cruciform plaque with caprid heads, a coiled feline, and beak-heads. Hermitage. 
Necropolis, Olbia. Sixth century B.C. 

Bronze. 11.2 x 10.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 121; Scythian Art, pl.18. 


The face of this plaque is divided by motifs into three main sections. The three projections at 
the upper end take the form of bird heads. The birds’ eyes are round and set within a rounded 
bezel, their ceres are ridged and large, and their beaks are ribbed in a manner reminiscent of the 
beak-headed pole tops from Ulsky (IX.A.2). The bird heads project out from a circle filled by a 
curled feline, also with the rounded eye and rounded ear of archaic traditions. The long ‘handle’ 


3 E.g., Chernenko 1981. 

4 Cf. under X.A.2, below. 

> Regarding the discussion of Olbia as the source of these objects and regarding the Greek or 
Scythian character of their makers, see Kaposhina 1956; Il’inskaya and Terenozhkin 1983: 200— 
201. It should be noted that this particular object type has been recovered from a number of sites in 
the Carpathian-Danube region and that this fact would argue against a single, Olbian, provenance; 
see Khoredt 1960. 
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of the plaque is framed with a twisted rope pattern, and within are two pairs of ram heads, the 
pairs separated by a raised ornament. 


X.A.2 Cruciform plaque with feline and saiga images. Zaporozh’ ye Regional Museum. 
Kurgan at Gusarka, near Zaporozh’ye.® Ukrainian Steppe. Late sixth or early fifth century 
B.C. 

Bronze covered with gold. H. 11.8 cm., W. 9.8 cm. 

Reproduced: Zoloto stepy, no. 93.7 


The long projection of the plaque is filled by four standing felines, one placed over the other 
and very close in conception to those on the scabbard casing from Shumeyko (VIII.B.2). Their 
rounded eyes, ears, and the treatment of their bodies refer to an archaic carving tradition. The 
central section and three projecting circular forms are each filled with the same motif: a coiled 
feline of rather awkward proportions falling on a saiga with backtumed head. 


X.B Shield plaques 


X.B.1 Plaque in the form of a crouching feline with coiled felines on its tail and feet. 
Hermitage. | | 

Kelermes 1. Kuban. Late seventh or early sixth century B.C. 

Gold with inlaid paste. 16.2 x 32.6 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 122; Scythian Art, pl.17; Splendors, pls.22—24. 


The feline is panther-like in form, its neck long and lowered, the muscularity of its body 
indicated by the planar treatment of its shoulders and hips. The animal’s feet take the form of 
inverted coiled felines; six of the same felines are lined up along its tail. Within the rounded 
cell of the animal’s eye, a now black-on-white bead is set into an uncertain substance. The 
animal’s nostrils take the form of an open cell. Its mouth is gaping and the long fangs, shorter 
teeth, and curling tongue are visible. Most unusual of all are the animal’s tear-drop shaped 
ears: the outer ear is omamented with a zigzag pattern and filled with a reddish paste. 


6 Elsewhere this plaque is said to have come from Opishlyanka on the Vorskla River; see 
H’inskaya and Terenozhkin 1981: 200-201. 
7 In Zoloto stepy, the object is tentatively identified as a horse frontlet. 
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The plaque has been hammered and raised from a heavy sheet of gold. Around the edges of the 
indented back are visible many tears and repairs in the form of hammered patches. Two large 
loops, one at the head and one at the hips, must have been used to attach the plaque to its 
backing. Overall, one senses a general crudeness in the working of this impressive image. 
From the back can be seen how the back ear was fitted into a slot and roughly hammered. The 
depth of the body’s concavity indicates a vigorous working. A pronounced dent in the lower 
section of the animal’s shoulder, perhaps the result of an arrow’s thrust, suggests the practical 
use Of this shield plaque. 

By comparison with the Kostromskaya deer plaque (below), this plaque is unquestionably 
crude. There are strange inconsistencies in the handling of the parts: the neck and head of the 
animal are impressive renditions of the archaic nomadic feline type, but the treatment of the 
eye, the ear, and the mouth are unusual. One may compare this plaque, for example, to the 
gold, coiled feline from the Siberian Treasure of Peter the Great, to the bronze feline plaque 
from Arzhan, and to the gold feline plaques from Chiliktin® and Ulsky (fig. 38).9 Even the 
small curled felines in the cat’s feet and tail are closer to the pure archaic type, with their 
rounded eyes, ears, nostrils and simplified mouth. There is a decided awkwardness in the 
rendering of the animal’s legs, as if the promise indicated in the shoulder and hips became lost 
in the actual handling of the legs. Despite these several problems, however, the shield plaque 
has a undeniable monumentality: its massive, severe formulation, and the beauty of the 
animal’s neck and head deflect attention from the awkward passages and occasionally crude 
workmanship. 


X.B.2 Modeled figure of a feline. Hermitage. 

Golden Barrow. Crimea. Late Sixth or early fifth century B.C. 
Bronze covered with gold and silver. L. 8.8 cm. 

Reproduced: Splendors, pl. 75. 


8 Rudenko 1962: pl. VI/1; Gryaznov 1980: fig. 15/4; Chernikov 1964. 

9 A bronze scabbard tip from a warrior burial in the northern Caucasus, dated to the sixth-fifth 
centuries, also preserves the Siberian and Central Asian versions of the coiled feline (Vinogradov 
1974), as does a fine coiled feline plaque from the Starshiy Akhmylovskiy cemetery on the Middle 
Volga, dated to the seventh-sixth centuries (Pogrebova and Rayevskiy 1992: fig. 32/H, after A. Kh. 
Khalikov 1977.) See, also, the crouching feline plaques from the Opishlyanka and Vitova Mogila 
quiver cases (Chernenko 1981: fig. 23/1,2). 
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According to Artamonov and Chernenko,!° this plaque ornamented a gorytus. The image is 
interesting in the manner in which several metal techniques have been used to create an 
extremely clumsy piece. The bronze body is covered in the front with a gold sheet. The rough 
finishing of this wrapped gold is particularly evident in the area of the feet and around the 
animal’s mouth. Around the middle of the animal’s body is an added sheet of silver covered 
with horizontal tear-drop shapes in filigree. These drop shapes recall those on the Tomakovka 
scabbard casing (VIII.B.1). There are no signs of paste or other filling in the filigree cells. On 
the back of the feline’s neck is a clumsily attached loop, indicating that the object would have 
been hung by one attachment, only. 

The animal’s head is soft and unimpressive, its legs hanging and lifeless; the paws of its 
back legs distantly suggest bird heads. Altogether the object appears to be the work of an 
uninspired and unskilled metalworker; it lacks the monumentality of the Kelermes feline and of 
other archaic felines, or any signs of an increasingly Hellenized elegance. Despite these 
shortcomings, the feline does belong to an interesting group of early bi-metal objects, and 
particularly those that exploit the use of gold over bronze.}! 


X.B.3 Recumbent deer. Hermitage. 

Kostromskaya. Kuban. Late seventh or early sixth century B.C. 
Gold. 19.0 x 31.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 123; Scythian Art, pl.16; Splendors, pls. 62-64. 


This monumental plaque is said to have ornamented the center of an iron shield from the much 
damaged burial of Kostromskaya.!2 The heavy image is marked by a high modeling that 
reveals the wood or bone carving basis of the archaic style. In the animal’s ear and in the 
center of its rounded eye are inset plates, the pins of which originally held some kind of inlaid 
material. The deer’s long nose, rounded nostrils, and soft mouth, as well as its elegant, 
powerful neck and body, are superb expressions of the archaic Scythian zoomorphic conception 
and execution. The great rack of antlers, with two forehead tines, indicate that the deer 


10 Splendors, 34; Chernenko 1981: 48-49. 

11 Cf. the ram-headed clasps from Kelermes, made from gold covered bronze; cf. Galanina 1991: 
24. A bronze bull covered with gold, in the Khanenko collection, from the Zolotonoshsk District, 
Poltava Government, is said by Khanenko to represent the same local style as that revealed in the 
Golden Barrow feline (Khanenko 1899-1900: vol. 2, no. 330; and see for reproductions, I]’inskaya 
1968: 42, 43, fig. 22.) 

12 Splendors, 30-31. 
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probably reflects one of the larger varieties, e.g. maral or noble deer. Here the legs become 
combined into one front and one back; the feet seem deliberately to reflect the heads of large- 
beaked birds. On the back of the plaque are three gold loops to attach the plaque to the shield 
setting. 

Although the Kostromskaya deer parallels the Kelermes feline in terms of function, size, 
and monumentality, the deer reflects far more skilled craftsmanship and a much purer sense of 
Style than that of the Kelermes cat. This deer has become, in effect, the paradigm of the early 
Scythian representation of deer. It may be compared with the fine gold reindeer images from 
Chiliktin, in East Kazakhstan, referred to above, with a small cast gold deer from Kelermes, 
perhaps used as a bit-terminal (X-E.1), and with the deer images on the fragmentary gold disk 
from Kelermes 4.!5 


X.B.4 Recumbent deer. Hermitage. 
Kul Oba. Kerch Peninsula. Fourth century B.C. 


Gold. 16.0 x 31.5 cm. | 
Reproduced: Fig. 124; Scythian Art, pl. 213; Splendors, pls. 264-265. 


This plaque, like those of the Kelermes feline and Kostromskaya deer, is made of a heavy, gold 
sheet, worked from the front and the back. It is said to have been placed in a niche under the 
floor flagstones of the main tomb chamber, together with an unidentified skeleton and an 
unknown amount of gold, the majority of which disappeared with robbers who entered the 
newly opened tomb, in 1830.!4 

The plaque is a deliberaie but clumsy merging of the archaic deer type and elements 
indicative of the Hellenization of Scythian taste. The body of the recumbent animal is handled 
with a timorous, tight, planar treatment. Compared to the Kostromskaya stag, the body of the 
Kul Oba stag is reduced in size, particularly around the shoulder and hip; its neck is straight and 
tense, lacking the upward sweep which lends so much power to the neck of the Kostromskaya 
animal. The rack of the Kul Oba deer is almost as large as that of the earlier stag, but the 
straight bars of the tines and the full circles in which they terminate create the impression of 
brittleness where, in the Kostromskaya example, one has the sense of sweep and grace. The 


13 Chernenko 1981: figs. 37/1, 41, where the disk is proposed to have been used on a quiver or 
gorytus cover; and Splendors, pl. 54. 
4 Cf. Minns (1913) 1971: 195-206. 
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head of the Kul Oba stag is longer, the mouth larger and ungainly, and the folded feet (parts of 
four are visible) fussier, albeit still reflecting a bird-head motif. 

The most interesting aspect of the Kul Oba deer is the manner in which it has become a 
vehicle for other animals. The last tine is transformed into a ram head, the tail takes the form 
of an earred griffin head; and a seated griffin, a leaping hare, a backturned lion, and a crouching 
dog are distributed over the surface of the deer and under its neck. The resulting zoomorphic 
complexity recalls a similar superimposition of animals on a larger, mythic deer body, as in 
the case of a gold plaque from Verkneudinsk (present-day Ulaan-Ude) in the Treasure of Peter 
the Great.!5 The differences between these Siberian formulations and that of the Kul Oba stag 
are important, however. In the Siberian plaques, as well as in related examples,'® the animal 
below the neck of the mythic deer is clearly its predator; and the animals superimposed on the 
Verkneudinsk ‘deer’ are equally clearly predating on each other. In the Kul Oba example, 
however, the twisted lion is in no position to harm the hare, the griffin is too sedate to move, 
and the dog is an unconvincing contender for the throat of the deer. In this respect, the Kul 
Oba deer lacks conviction: neither Scythian nor Greek, despite the Hellenized flavour of the 
superimposed animals and despite the inscription, IIAI, scratched into its neck.!’ 

Artamonov has argued that the deer plaque had to have been commissioned by a Scythian 
‘king’ from a Greek craftsman and that it reflects the last echoes of the archaic Scythian style.1® 
Alekseyev has suggested that this plaque is much older than the Kul Oba burial, and that its 
mixed stylistic formulation indicates it could be dated as early as the early to middle fifth 
century.!? It is undeniable that the particular mixing of elements does not fit comfortably into 
a late fourth century context, and that the echoes of Siberian traditions and the weakened archaic 
style recall the kind of garbled formulations that appear in objects from Seven Brothers, such as 
the rhyta plaques (VI.G.2d). It is possible that the deer plaque is older than the objects in the 
rest of the tomb and was placed with the skeleton of an ancestor, as has been suggested by 
Minns.2° Lacking the full inventory from this burial, however, the answer to this question 
must remain uncertain. 


15 Rudenko 1962: pl. IV/2. 
Cf. Jacobson 1984, 1993. 

17 Splendors, 70. 

18 Artamonov 1968a. 

19 Alekseyev 1992: 156. 

20 Minns (1913) 1971: 205. 
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X.C Bridle plaques and ornaments 


Referred to sometimes as eye-bars for linking bridle reins, several of these objects are actually 
of uncertain use and may have served as ornamental attachments at the ends of psalia or even at 
the tips of bows. Those that date from the early period are made of bone or gilded bronze and 
reflect the archaic Scythian style. In this respect, the primary motifs associated with these 
objects are beaks or beak-heads, rams and composite bird-rams. Despite their small size, their 
beautifully modeled surfaces express an undeniable presence and power.?! 

By the fifth century, this plaque type had undergone distinctive changes. While retaining 
some elements reminiscent of the archaic style, it also reflected the intrusion of Central Asian 
elements as a result of the instabilities created by Achaemenid expansion into that area. 
Syncretic deer-birds, elk heads, and bird-tipped tails, for example, find their closest analogies in 
motifs from the Altay region. 


X.C.1 Bridle ornaments: ram heads, a ram-bird head, and stylized hoofs. Hermitage. 
Kelermes 1 and 2. Kuban. Late seventh or early sixth century B.C. 

Bone. H. between 1.8—3 cm. 

Reproduced: Figs. 125-130; Scythian Art, pls.1, 9. 


There are many similar bridle ornaments from the Kelermes burials, and from other early 
Scythian burials??; all demonstrate a great sense of the material, bone, and all reflect an 
aesthetic that clearly distinguishes itself from the manners of rendering zoomorphic elements 
characteristic of the Hellenized or Near Eastern worlds. Among this group of bone ornaments, 
one finds the archaic, rounded, treatment of eyes, the powerful use of juxtaposed surfaces to 
convey modeling, and the willingness to combine zoomorphic references, such as rams and 
birds. The hoof-like treatment of two of the ornaments referred to here reflects, also, the 
apparent existence of an understanding of pars pro toto, visible in many other early objects, 
particularly those carved of bone (e.g., X.E.2, below). 

Compare, for example, a bone ram-head bridle plaque from barrow 38 at Gulyay-Gorod, part 
of the Tyasmin group on the right bank of the Dnepr River.?° | 


21 Regarding the early material, especially that from Kelermes, see Galanina 1983, 1985a. 
22 Cf. Galanina 1985. 
23 Dated to the late seventh century; cf. Il’inskaya and Terenozhkin 1983: illustration on p. 243. 
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X.C.2 Bridle ornament in the shape of a coiled feline. Hermitage. 

Temir-Gora. Kerch Peninsula. Late seventh century or early sixth century B.C. 
Bone. 2.1 x 1.8 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 131; Scythian Art, pl. 7. 


With its curled, muscular body and its rounded nostrils and ears, this stylized object bears an 
unmistakable stylistic relationship to the archaic Scytho-Siberian tradition of coiled felines, 
exemplified by the Arzhan bronze plaque, the Mayemir gold foil felines, and the coiled felines 
from Chiliktin.24 Despite its small size, it exhibits an undeniable monumentality. It may be 
compared with a small but superb bone bridle ornament in the form of a circular animal from 
Kelermes 2.?5 


X.C.3 Strap attachments in the shape of large beaks with ceres. Hermitage. 
Kelermes.26 Kuban. Late seventh or early sixth century B.C. 

Gilded bronze. 1.5 x 2.4 cm. (each). 

Reproduced: Scythian Art, pls. 4, 5. 


These objects are impressive indications of the manner in which the archaic Scythian style 
could reduce an animal to its most significant element, in this case the beak and its thorny 
upper section.27 


X.C.4 Bridle plaque in the form of confronting felines. Hermitage. 
Barrow near Tsukur Liman. Taman Peninsula. Early sixth century B.C. 
Bronze. 4.3 x 5.0 cm. | 

Reproduced: Fig. 132; Scythian Art, pl. 2. 


The panther-like felines, and the reference to carving in the treatment of their musculature, 
recall archaic Scythian traditions; so, also, do the simplified eyes, ears, nostrils and mouths. 
On the other hand, the heraldic manner in which the two beasts confront suggests the 
reworking of that archaic style by reference to Near Eastern and Central Asian traditions of 


24 Basilov 1989: 20, Rudenko 1960: fig. 3; .Chernikov 1964: fig. 7 (10, 12). 
25 Scythian Art, pl. 6. 
- The exact burial at Kelermes is uncertain. . 
27 Compare a similar object in bone, said to be from Popovka (Minns [1913] 1971: fig. 80). 
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heraldic order. Compare the heraldic treatment of ibex on the Shumeyko scabbard casing 
(VIII.B.2); and a gold scabbard tip from Ziwiyeh.78 


X.C.5 Bridle plaque in the form of a coiled wolf with added animals. Hermitage. 
Kulakovsky. Crimea. Early fifth century B.C. 

Bronze. 9.7 x 10.5 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 133; Scythian Art, pl. 61; Splendors, pl. 78. 


The long ears and jaw of this animal suggest a wolf, but his coiled body and the reference to a 
carving tradition in its planar treatment, indicate that the plaque must be located within a 
tradition of coiled felines. Its source in South Siberia or eastern Kazakhstan is suggested by 
the Arzhan plaque, the gold coiled feline from the Siberian Treasure of Peter the Great, and by 
Saka variations on the coiled feline motif, as exemplified in the finds from Uigarak cemetery, 
in the lower Syr-Darya region.2? The plaque supports the thesis that the fifth century coincided 
with the intrusion of peoples moving westward into Scythia, probably driven by the 
instabilities attendant on the Achaemenid incursions into the regions of the Amu-Darya and 
Syr-Darya. On the other hand, the aspect of a ferocious wolf and the superimposition of 
animals on the beast’s joints and feet reflect stylistic mannerisms associated with Sauromatian 
art as well as with elements from the more northern Ananino culture.*° 

The motif of the coiled animal appeared frequently throughout fifth century Scythian art. 
One may compare weaker expressions of this motif in bronze plaques from Seven Brothers 4 
and Ak-Burun.*! | 


X.C.6 Bridle plaque in the form of a crouching feline on a horseshoe-shaped bow. Hermitage. 
Zhurovka G. Tyasmin group, right bank of the Dnepr River. Forest-steppe. Fifth century 
B.C. 


28 Ghirshman1964: pl. 157. Compare, also, the confronting panther heads in bronze, from the 

Uigarak cemetery in the lower Syr-Darya region (Vishnevskaya 1973: pl. XXVIII, 8, 10). 
9 Ibid., XXVIII 6, 7. 

30 Cf. Smirnov 1964: fig. 78/6; fig. 79/1; and Zbruyeva 1952: pl. IV/14. 

31 Cf. Scythian Art, pls. 87, 92. The ferocity of the Kulakovsky plaque is shared by a bronze 
bridle plaque in the form of a boar’s head, from Seven Brothers 4 (mid-fifth century; ibid., pl. 94). 
Other related objects have been recovered from burials in the Cherkass Region, excavated in 1901 by 
Brandenburg; see Galanina 1977 A-SSSR: pl. 13/4; pl. 26/20—-23. See variations on the same theme 
in plaques from burials at Basovok (Il’inskaya and Terenozhkin 1983: 331). 
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Bronze. H. 8.2 cm. 
Reproduced: Fig. 134; Scythian Art, pl. 65; Splendors, pl. 77. 


The crouching feline with planar treatment of jaw, shoulders, and hips, must be related to the 
coiled feline tradition of the archaic period. The large beak-head on its tail reflects, also, the 
intrusion of Central Asian elements in the fifth century; compare with X.C.5, above. 


X.C.7 Bridle plaque in the form of a recumbent deer with backtumed head. Hermitage. 
Seven Brothers 4. Taman Peninsula. Mid-fifth century B.C. 

Bronze. 4.7 x 4.7 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 135; Scythian Art, pl. 90; Splendors, pl. 130. 


This plaque, and a cruder version from the same barrow,*? introduce a variation into the archaic 
recumbent deer motif. The animal’s four feet are visible, its slender head and ear are realistic, 
and the antlers are splayed out evenly from the center of the plaque. The realism evident here 
suggests the intrusion of Hellenized taste into the handling of a nomadic motif.*3 


X.C.8 Bridle (?) plaque in the form of an elk head. Hermitage. 

Zhurovka 401. Tyasmin group, right bank of the Dnepr River. Forest-steppe. Fifth century 
B.C. 

Bronze. 6.7 x 4.8 cm. 

Reproduced: Splendors, pl. 83. 


This plaque may have been used to ornament a belt, a bridle strap, or even a quiver strap. Its 
curious formulation of the elk is typical of a treatment one frequently finds in the fifth century, 
particularly in the Dnepr Region. The large rounded eye recalls archaic traditions but the small 
ear, the transformation of antlers into beak heads, and the small palmette motif above the 
animal’s eye combine an apparent incoherence with a deliberate selection of motifs. Fifteen 


32 Scythian Art, pl. 93. 

33 Compare, also, another and similar plaque from the same burial, but executed with much 
smoother surfaces and less articulate body (ibid., pl. 98); and a late fourth century treatment of the 
same theme, from the Kuban area (ibid., pl. 284). In the latter plaque, however, the deer heads and 
antlers have become thin, maze-like, openwork ornamentation. 
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similar plaques were recovered from a burial in Chigirin.** This elk head motif must be 
associated, also, with the beak-head plaques from the fifth century (e.g., X.C.10).35 


X.C.9 Bridle plaque in the form of a deer or elk over a bird’s talon. Hermitage. 

Zhurovka G. Tyasmin group, right bank of the Dnepr River. Forest-steppe. Fifth century 
B.C. | 

Bronze. 10.1 x 4.5 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 136; Scythian Art, pl. 62; Splendors, pl. 76. 


The head of this deer-like animal is beaked, with a curving form that might also refer to the 
soft, curved muzzle of an elk. Its posture, its large rounded eye, and the complex planar 
treatment of its hips, shoulders, and jaw reflect archaic traditions, while the realistic ear refers 
to changes in fifth century art under the influence of a Hellenized realism. In the placement of 
the animal on top of a relatively inarticulate bird claw, one senses the presence of the same 
intention to combine birds and deer which occurred throughout the Scytho-Siberian world, but 
with the loss of some critical understanding of the signifying power of that combination.*° A 
variation in this theme is found in a plaque from Zhurovka 10, dated to the fifth century, in 
which a panther-like feline with a bird-headed tail stands above a bird talon.*/ 


X.C.10 Bridle plaque in the form of a beak-head with palmette. Hermitage. 
Seven Brothers 2. Taman Peninsula. Fifth century B.C. 

Bronze. 5.8 x 9.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 137; Scythian Art, pl. 95; Splendors, pl. 115. 


This bird head has the large eye, powerfully curved beak, and pronounced ceres associating it 
with archaic traditions. The toothed treatment of the beak’s lower curve, however, and the 
addition of a palmette at the back of the head exemplify an ornamental tendency appearing in 


34 TAK 20 (1906): 6, 7. 
Compare, also, a plaque with confronting elk heads from Zhurovka B, fifth century (Scythian 

Art, pl. 64). For a plaque similar to this from Zhurovka 401, see that from Grishentsy in the Kanev 
Region (Galanina 1977: pl. 31/5). 

© Cf. Jacobson 1984, 1993. Compare the small plaque in the form of a deer head with bird-headed 
antlers, from Seven Brothers 4 (Scythian Art, pl. 97); and the deer with bird-headed antler tines on 
plaques from Ak-Mechet and Zavadskaya burials (VI.B.1, 2). 

37 T)’inskaya and Terenozhkin 1983: 257. 
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the fifth century and perhaps indicating the intrusion of Hellenistic elements into Scythian 
motifs and object types. This motif became widespread during this period, as is evident in 
other plaques of the same type*® and in the appearance of this motif on the ornamentation of 
wooden bowls from the fifth century. 


X.C.11 Bridle plaques in the shape of animal hindquarters. Hermitage. 
Necropolis, Tuzla. Taman Peninsula. Fourth century B.C. 

Bronze. H. between 7.1—7.4 cm. 

Reproduced: Scythian Art, pls. 277, 278. 


These plaques exemplify a motif that entered the vocabulary of Scythian harness plaques during 
the fourth century. The motif itself is curious, even enigmatic: the hindquarters and legs of a 
feline or wolf, or sometimes a garbled variation on that theme. The latter formulations have 
been recovered from Solokha, where the plaques are of bronze covered by gold or a combination 
of gold and silver,°? as well as from Chertomlyk,*° among other sites. The significance of this 
motif is not clear, but one may find definite analogies among Thracian materials said to date to 
the late fifth-early fourth centuries.*! 


X.C.12 Bridle plaques in the form of whorls with zoomorphic heads.*2 

Khomina Mogila. Northwest of Nikopol. Ukrainian Steppe. Fourth century B.C. 
Silver-gilt. Size unknown. 

Reproduced: Il’inskaya and Terenozhkin 1983: illustration p. 158. 


The whorl-shaped motif, often with zoomorphic heads, appears within the vocabulary of late 
fourth century horse ornaments. In some cases the plaques are silver, as in the case of a plaque 
from Krasnokutsk.*? In both the Krasnokutsk and Khomina Mogila instances, the motif 
seems to be a variation on the long-necked bird, or possibly on a horse motif. From 
Krasnokutsk was also recovered a silver harness ornament, but in the shape of two animals of a 


38 See, e.g., two beak-heads with palmette motif from Zhurovka (Il’inskaya and Terenozhkin 
1983: 251, 256); and a similar plaque from the Nymphaeum necropolis (Scythian Art, pl. ta 

39 Cf. Solokha, nos. 91, 92, 109, 126. 

40 Cf. Chertomlyk, fig. 59. 
41 Cf. Venedikov and Gerasimov 1973: pls. 263, 264. 

42 Museum collection unknown. 

43 Minns (1913) 1971: fig. 57. 
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sea-horse appearance, crossed and extending from a central whorl.44 In both Krasnokutsk 
plaques, the essentially flat surface has been embellished by borders of parallel striations. The 
Khomina Mogila plaques are more modeled. They were part of a bridle plaque set that included 
other plaques with similarly incoherent motifs: a set of three stacked creatures with horse or 
bird heads and long reptilian bodies. 

The clearest analogies to these plaques are found in Thracian materials, where the bird or 
horse-headed whorl was common and where one also finds analogies to the kind of stacked 
composite animals apparent on the Khomina Mogila and Krasnokutsk plaques.* 


X.C.13 Bridle plaques in the form of ‘birds over waves.’ 
Chmyreva Mogila. Ukrainian Steppe. Fourth century B.C. 
Gold. Size unknown. 

Reproduced: Il’inskaya and Terenozhkin 1983: illustration p. 153. 


These plaques take the form of a flat profile bird with raised and spread wings, over a base 
etched with a wave-like motif. Definition is by means of etched lines and dots, rather than by 
modeling. Similar plaques have been recovered from Chertomlyk.*’ Although there are no 
exact Thracian analogies to this plaque type, the execution seems very close to a Thracian 
handling: flat, linear, with motifs that shift from one formulation to another. The repetition 
here of bird and wave motifs recalls the plaque types referred to above and the wing or fish 
types discussed below (X.C.15). 


X.C.14 Bridle plaques in the form of disks with frontal human heads.* 
Chmyreva Mogila. Ukrainian Steppe. Fourth century B.C. 
Gold. Size unknown. 


44 Ibid., fig. 56. 

45 See materials dating to the fourth century B.C., e.g., Venedikov and Garasimov 1973: pls. 294, 
295, 298, 299. In these examples, also, one finds the combination of flat surfaces embellished by 
parallel striations. Compare a silver bridle set from Ogiiz barrow (fourth century), called ‘Scythian- 
Thracian,’ and made up of incoherent zoomorphic motifs (Scythian Art, pl. 143). The apparent 
interconnections between Scythian and Thracian art have intrigued many scholars; for a recent 
review and consideration of these relationships, see Schneider and Zazoff 1994. 

This material appears to have been lost or destroyed during the Second World War. 

47 Scythian Art, pl. 262; Chertomlyk, no. 19; and for more debased versions from Tolstaya 
Mopila, cf. Mozolevskiy 1979: no. 141. 

48 See above, note 24. 
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Reproduced: Il’inskaya and Terenozhkin 1983: illustrations pp. 151, 153; Minns (1913) 1971: 
figs. 58, 59. 


These plaques include a number of formulations: the head of a bearded Herakles in his lion- 
headed hood, heads of Gorgon-Medusas, and heads of Gorgons. These are all executed in a 
Hellenized manner and the quality of some of the plaques is very high. By contrast, plaques 
with the heads of non-Greeks—bearded, with head-bands, and clearly meant to refer to 
barbarians—are much simpler, even cruder in their formulation. These plaque types, with 
human or semi-human heads, bring into the vocabulary of horse ornamentation motifs 
ordinarily used only for human clothing plaques On the other hand, the extremely varied nature 
of the plaques assembled in the Chmyreva Mogila sets raises the possibility that they were 
never intended to be used together. 


X.C.15 Bridle plaques in the shape of wings or fish. Hermitage. 

Solokha. Left bank of the Dnepr River at Kakhovka Reservoir. Ukrainian Steppe. Early 
fourth century B.C. 

Gold. L. approximately 19.5 cm. 

Reproduced: Scythian Art, pl. 147; Splendors, pl. 146. 

Literature: Solokha, nos. 14, 15, 17, 18. 


The two wing or fin-shaped overlays referred to here are two of four such objects from Solokha, 
each pair associated with fish-shaped frontlets. These objects, originally folded over wooden 
bases, have usually been referred to as cheek-pieces, but at least one scholar has suggested they 
were used to ornament the horses’ ears and that the resulting “disguising’ of the horse derived 
from an impulse from the Altay Mountains.4? The suggestion is intriguing, particularly since 
one also finds the frequent repetition of fish motifs on horse trappings of the Pazyryk culture in 
the Altay region, even if not as bridle motifs.>° 

These wing or fin-shaped plaques may be compared to others from the fourth century 
burials at Chmyreva and Zavadskiy; and wing-shaped plaques in association with a frontlet 
ornamented with a lion face, from kurgan 1 at Volkovets.>! From the horse burial at 


49 Alekseyev 1991. 

50 See the use of a fish motif as a saddle pendant from Pazyryk 1 (Rudenko 1970: pl. 167, d); and 
similar fish pendants from the recently excavated burials at Ak-Alakh (Polos’mak 1994: figs. 39, 
42-43, 51). 

5! T’inskaya and Terenozhkin 1983: illustrations pp. 151, 157, 335. 
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Chertomlyk were recovered two plaques in openwork that were clearly intended to replicate 
feathered wings.*2 


X.C.16 Bridle plaques in the shape of dolphins. Hermitage. 

Bolshaya Tsimbalka. Left bank of the Dnepr River, southeast of Solokha. Ukrainian Steppe. 
Fourth century B.C. 

Gold. L. 17.8 cm., 18.2 cm. 

Reproduced: Figs. 141, 142; Scythian Art, pl. 144; Splendors, pl. 186. 


The dolphins here (and in another, related, set from the same burial>*) are toothy monsters. 
Their large rounded eyes and curved mouths recall the motif of the bird with large beak found 
on sO many objects from the seventh through fifth centuries, while their shape and feathered 
bodies suggest the wing-shaped plaques discussed in X.C.15. There is nothing in the treatment 
of the plaques here and the frontlet with which they are associated (below, X.D.6) to indicate 
that the cheekpieces were deliberately made together with the frontlet. 


X.D Bridle frontlets and chamfrons 


Plaques intended to ornament the center front of a horse’s head take two principle forms, and 
both forms seem to have co-existed throughout the Scythian tradition. In one case, the frontlet 
was in the form of a three-dimensional ornament mounted on the forehead of the horse or on a 
nose strap. In the second case, the ornament took the form of a long plaque, or chamfron. 
These larger chamfrons, to judge from those that have survived, were usually made from gold 
or silver plating over a now-lost wooden base. The ornamentation of most chamfrons is 
arranged to be seen along the vertical axis of the plaques.>4 


52 Chertomlyk, no. 29. A set of harness plaques from Berdyansk kurgan, Zaparozh’e Oblast’, 
includes wing-shaped plaques and a long chamfron decorated with scenes of stylized felines and a 
griffin savaging antlered stags. The scene of the animals is arranged lengthwise along the chamfron, 
in a manner more appropriate to a scabbard; see Zoloto stepy, no. 95. 

53 Reproduced Splendors, pl. 187. 

54 But see the exception noted above, note 504. 
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X.D.1 Bridle frontlets in the shape of a deer head. Hermitage. 
Seven Brothers 2. Taman Peninsula. Mid-fifth century B.C. 
Bronze. H. 6.0 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 138; Scythian Art, pl. 69; Splendors, pl. 114. 


The deer heads are realistically rendered, in a manner reminiscent of the deer on the Ak-Mechet 
plaques (VI1.B.1). Their large, palmate antlers are stabilized by cross-bars. 


X.D.2 Bridle frontlet in the shape of an antlered deer-bird. Hermitage. 
Seven Brothers 4. Taman Peninsula. Mid-fifth century B.C. 

Bronze. H. 4.8 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 139; Scythian Art, pl. 68; Splendors, pl. 129. 


The jutting head of the frontlet is distinguished by a beak-head with large round eye and 
conventionalized antlers. The. base of the frontlet takes the form of a conventionalized bird- 
body. This combination of deer and bird parts certainly refers to the infusion of Central Asian 
and South Siberian elements noted earlier. 


X.D.3 Bridle frontlet in the shape of a griffin head over bird wings and tail. Hermitage. 
Chertomlyk. Right bank of the Dnepr River. Ukrainian Steppe. Late fourth century B.C. 
Gold. H. 5.5 cm. 

Reproduced: Scythian Art, pl. 262. 

Literature: Chertomlyk, no. 45. 


This frontlet exemplifies a type that had several variations during the course of the fourth 
century. In this case, the head of an animal with griffin eyes and ears (7) and a dog’s or feline’s 
mouth surmounts a spread bird-tail (above) and stylized wings (below). Seven bronze examples 
of the same frontlet were recovered from the same horse burial.>> 

To this frontlet may be compared several from Solokha in the form of griffin heads over 
palmettes, executed in gilded bronze.>® In the case of a similar frontlet from Alexandropol, the 


. 55 Chertomlyk, no. 18. 
56 Solokha, nos. 117, 118, 119; and compare similar frontlets from Tolstaya. Mogila 
(Mozolevskiy 1979: no. 142). 
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feline may be a bird head.*’ A gold frontlet from Chmyreva Mogila more explicitly combines 
a jutting feline head over another feline head, only the upper part of which is visible.*® A gold 
frontlet from Tolstaya Mogila is even more complex: on the large flatter part of the plaque, 
two birds peck at the head of a feline (7), the whole surmounted by the jutting figure of a seated 
dog.°? These frontlets are clearly variations on the theme found in the previous examples; the 
combination of animals evident here recalls the syncretic deer-bird in the Seven Brothers 4 
frontlet (X.D.2). On the other hand, the complex, even garbled nature of these plaques 
suggests a loss of meaning attendant on the earlier frontlets of deer or even griffins. 

In all these cases, the basic elements include bird or bird-like heads over feathered or scrolled 
‘bodies.’ This frontlet type has precedents in Thracian art, where it is dated as early as the late 
fifth-early fourth centuries, as well as in Altayic art of the Pazyryk period.®! Indeed, this 
motif, with its associations with both Thracian and Altayic precedents, suggests the movement 
of horsemen and their cultures across the steppe in both an east-west and west-east 
directionality. A careful study of this object and of its larger context of horse harnesses would 
Clarify the fluidity of culture in the nomadic world of the late fifth-fourth centuries. 


X.D.4 Chamfron with recumbent deer, bird, bird-heads, and punched dots. Hermitage. 
Zhurovka 401. Tyasmin group, right bank of the Dnepr River. Forest-steppe. Fifth century 
B.C. 

Gold. H. 24.5 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 140; Scythian Art, pl.71. 


The spread-winged bird and the deer reflect the simplified forms and planar treatment of volumes 
associated with the archaic Scythian tradition. The bird heads in the lower section of the 
chamfron are handled with a combination of archaic elements and texturing that is more typical 
of fifth century work. The combination of birds and deer repeats a combination found 
ubiquitously in Scythian art and noted in a number of the previously discussed plaques. 


57 Minns (1913) 1971: fig. 45. 

58 Ibid., fig. 69. 

59 Tl’inskaya and Terenozhkin 1983: colored plate between pp. 160-161. 

60 E.g., Venedikov and Gerasimov 1973: pl. 276. 

61 Cf. the griffin-headed frontlet over wings, from the sixth bridle of Pazyryk 1 (Rudenko 1970: 
pl. 85); and see Polos’mak 1994: figs. 58, 59, 61, 64.. 
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X.D.5 Chamfrons (two) in the shape of splayed fish. Hermitage. 

Solokha. Left bank of the Dnepr River at Kakhovka Reservoir. Ukrainian Steppe. Early 
fourth century B.C. oe 
Gold.®? H. 38.8 cm. 

Reproduced: Scythian Art, pl. 147; Splendors, pl. 146. 

Literature: Solokha, nos. 13, 16. 


These chamfrons are associated with the plaques discussed in X.C.15. They are made from a 
single sheet of thin gold originally laid over a wooden base. As in the case of the dolphin 
motif, the fish motif (here sturgeon-like) is difficult to understand within known Scythian 
traditions. Perhaps it refers to the fish traded by the Scythians to the Greeks; perhaps, also, the 
meaning invested here, if any, would be clarified by reference to the appearance of fish in 
Altayic art. 


X.D.6 Chamfron with the image of a serpent-bodied female. Hermitage. 

Bolshaya Tsimbalka. Left bank of the Dnepr River, southeast of Solokha. Ukrainian Steppe. 
Fourth century B.C. 

Gold. H. 41.4 cm. | 

Reproduced: Fig. 142; Scythian Art, pl. 144; Splendors, pl. 186. 


The female figure represented here has attracted considerable attention, because of her apparent 
references: to the serpent-bodied ancestress of the Scythians and to the Mistress of Animals. 
She wears a calathus, her skirt turns into griffin heads whose horns she grasps at her sides, and 
her lower body is elongated into intertwined serpents. At the top of the frontlet is an elegant 
palmette motif. Onayko has identified the female figure as a snake-legged goddess associated 
with a Great Goddess cult.°? Machinskiy has also associated it with a goddess cult and with 
the Scythian ancestress, according to the Greek version of their origins (Machinskiy 1978b). It 
is interesting to note that another version of this frontlet, in silver and virtually dissolved, was 
found by Mozolevskiy in one of the two horse burials at Tolstaya Mogila.®4 


62 For unclear reasons, Mantsevich describes these chamfrons as made from gold and silver. 

63 Onayko 1970: 32-33. Williams and Ogden have suggested that this deity is a “counterpart” to 
a vegetation god represented on a gold diadem from Kul Oba. The shape of this deity is similar, but 
its appearance within a tendril pattern is quite different in effect. See Williams and Odgen 1994: no. 


5. 
64 Mozolevskiy 1972: 274. 
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This chamfron was found with two dolphin-shaped cheekpieces, referred to above (X.C.16), but 
there is no reason to believe that iconographically they necessarily belong together. 


X.E Horse-bit terminals and psalia 


X.E.1 Recumbent deer. Hermitage. 

Kelermes. Kuban. Late seventh or early sixth century B.C. 
Gold. 1.8 x 3.1 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 144; Scythian Art, pl. 20; Splendors, pl. SO. 


This solid terminal is sometimes said to have ornamented the end of a horse-bit, but its size 
(doubled by an answering ornament at the other end of the bit) would cast doubt on that 
hypothesis. Albeit somewhat crude in execution, the detailing of the deer indicates a source 
well within the Scythian archaic artistic style.©> Despite its solid cast form, there are no 
indications of Near Eastern workmanship. 


X.E.2 Psalia terminating in a hoof at one end and a ram-horse at the other. Hermitage. 
Zhurovka 432. Tyasmin group, right bank Dnepr River. Forest-steppe. Sixth century B.C. 
Bone. L. 13.4 cm. 

Reproduced: Fig. 145; Scythian Art, pl. 29.6 


This object is one of a group of bone psalia dating to the early sixth century, the tips of which 
terminate in a variety of elements: a horse head and hoof, in the case of a fine psalia from a 
burial near Velikiye Budki®’; another with panther shaped terminals, from the Dnepr Region®; 
and bone psalia with heads and hoof terminals, from Axjutintsy.©? The tradition of fabricating 


65 A number of bone objects in the archaic style but usually referring to rams or to syncretic 
animals, may also. have been bit terminals; see, e.g, a ram psalia terminal or bow tip from 
excavations at the habitation site of Pastyrskoy, Tyasmin group (Il’inskaya and Terenozhkin 1983: 
illustration p. 269), and bone tips in the shapes of syncretic ram and horse (?), from 
Repyaxtovalays Mogila 2 (ibid., 248). 

Where it is incorrectly identified as a horse bit. 

67 Ibid., pl. 28. 

68 Jbid., pl. 30. 

69 Minns (1913) 1971: fig. 81; and Galanina 1977: pls. 18-20, inter alia. A number of these 
early bone psalia are reported in Il’inskaya’s classic study of the early Scythian barrows of the 
Tyasmin group (Il’inskaya 1975). For bone psalia of the same type and indicating a relationship 
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psalia with references to different parts of the same animal must have been brought by the 
Scythians to the Black Sea region. It is evident as an established and creative tradition in the 
Altayic burials of Tuekta and Pazyryk.” 


X.E.3 Psalia in the form of a twisted feline. Hermitage. 
Seven Brothers 4. Taman Peninsula. Mid-fifth century B.C. 
Bronze. L. 8.8 cm. 

Reproduced: Scythian Art, pl. 86.” 


With its panther-like appearance, this psalia refers back to archaic iconographic traditions. 
The softly planar treatment of its surfaces and the handling of the eye, also, reflect older 
traditions. By contrast, two other twisted feline psalia from the same burial have the schematic 
manes of lions.’2 This transformation in feline type reflects the contemporary Hellenization of 
Scythian tastes. 

Variations on this theme appear in bronze psalia from Seven Brothers 2, each terminating 
in a horse head and horse hoof.’> The persistence of the basic head-claw or paw formulation of 
the psalia is revealed in a fourth century bronze psalia from Tuzla, in the Kuban.’4 Ultimately, 
the head-claw or twisted animal psalia types must be referred back to precedents among the 
Early Nomads of the Altay region.’ 


with Near Eastern traditions, especially those of Urartu, see Yesayan and Pogrebova 1985: 89-103). 
Cf., also, bone psalia (?) with engraved images of elk, backturned elk, and large-beaked birds, from 
Zhabotin 540 (Il’inskaya and Terenozhkin 1983: illustration p. 238; Minns [1913]. 1971: fig. 80). 
1 See Rudenko 1960, 1970. 
Tl Tn this source, this object is incorrectly referred to as a horse bit. 
72 Scythian Art, pls. 88, 89. 
73 Splendors, pls. 123, 125. 
74 Scythian Art, pl. 280. | 
-73 See, e.g., carved psalia from the Pazyryk burials (Rudenko 1970: pls. 82/B, 93/C, 104/A, 
111/B). 
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Abayey, V. I. 

on Scythian religion, 61-62 
Achaemenid Empire, 38 
Achaemenid jewelry. See Oxus Treasure 

arm ornaments, 109-112 

representations at Persepolis, 105, 111 

torques, 105 
Acheloos, 174 
Achilles, 90, 91. 

cover 
Ak-—Alakh, 268 
Ak-—Burun 

cap headdress, 158 

plaque, 263 
Ak-—Mechet 

plaques for wooden vessel, 193-194, 265 
Aksyutintsy 

gold head band, 139 
Alazones, 32, 42, 43 
Aldi—Bel’ culture 

location of, 2 
Aleksandrovka 

scabbard casing, 237—238 
Alekseyev, A. Yu. 

on unified culture theory, 37 
Alexander Sarcophagus, 197-198 
Alexander the Great, 13, 34, 44 
Alexander’s Gate, 18, 19 | 
Alexandropol, 14, 15 

bridle frontlet, 270—271 

poletops, 180, 249-250, 252, 253 
Aluchaideng 

crown, 144 
Amazons, 16, 48, 60 

on calathus—crown, 155-157 

on Temizhbek plaques, 156—157 
Amphorae. See Chertomlyk, amphora 
Anahita/Nana, 97. See Goddess cults 
Ananino culture, 3, 263 
Anapkurgan 

poletop, 251 


See Chertomlyk, gorytus 


Andronovo culture, 29 

Androphagi, 32 

Annovka 
mirror with handle, 186 

Api/Earth, 53, 62. See also Religion, Scythian 

Aphrodite/Argimpasa, 53, 54, 55, 57, 62, 97. 
See also Religion, Scythian; 
Goddess cults 

Apollo/Goetosyrus, 53, 54. See also Reeroe 
Scythian 

Aptik, 139. See also Headwear, diadems 

Archaeanactids, 47 

Ares, 53, 54, 55. See also Religion, Scythian 

Argimpasa, 53, 54, 97. See also Religion, 
Scythian 

Arimaspeans, 12, 39, 156 

Aristeas of Proconesus, 12, 39 

Arkhangel’skoe 
torque, smooth-roped, 122 

Armbands. See also Arm ornaments 
Assyrian period, 135 

Arm ornaments, 109-112, 132-136. See also 
under burials . 
in Achaemenid jewelry, 109-112 
in Greek jewelry, 109, 111, 113 

Arpoxais, 56 

Artemis. See Goddess cults 

Artamonov, M. I., 21 

Artjukov’s Barrow 
diadem, 137, 151-152 
wreath, 140 

Art, Sauromatian, 263 

Art, Scythian 
Achaemenid elements, 38. 
Chertomlyk, Seven Brothers 
attribution to Greeks, 7, 66 
definition of, 1, 10, 65 
distinctive aspects of, 66-70 
meaning in, 52-64 See also Iconography 
models for, 72—73 
naturalism in, 69 


See under 
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sources of cultural authority, 70-71 
sources of human imagery, 74—75 
stone images, 217, 232-233 
survival of, 1-2, 50-51 
Art, Thracian. See also Vergina 
bridle frontlets, 271 
bridle plaques, 216, 267 
influence from, 3, 216 
pectorals, 102 
whorl motif, 216, 267 
Arzhan, 29, 182 
bronze casting, 6 
coiled—-feline plaque, 257, 262, 263 
gold work, 5, 6 
poletops, 247 
Assyrian Empire 
destruction of, 33 
Assyrian jewelry 
at Khorsabad, 107, 135, 136 
at Kuyunjik, 135 
at Tell Ahmar, 109 
Astarte, 140. See also Ishtar/Astarte 
Ateas, 34, 229 
Athena 
as armed goddess, 55 
diadem of, 146 
image identified as, 178 
on Kul Oba pendants, 88-89 
owl of, 167 
Athens, 43 
Axjutintsy 
bone psalia, 273 
gorytus casing, 224 


Baga Oigor, 77 
Balawat, 247 
Bartatua, 33 
Beak-head. See Iconography 
Berdyansk 
bridle ornaments, 269 
Berezan, 41, 43, 44 
Bessonova, S. S. 
on Scythian cults, 62-63 
Bolshaya Bliznitsa : 
bracelets with lions, 132—133 
bracelets with rams, 133—134 
calathus-crown, 155-157 
clothing plaques, 180-181 


INDEX 


earrings, blades and figures, 94 
earrings, boat—shaped, 92 
necklaces, 126—129 
pectoral, 102-103, 112-113, 118-119 
pelice, red—figure, 73 
pendants (see Thetis pendants) 
plaques with women and animals, 98 
stlengis, 150 
Thetis pendants, 68, 89-91, 246 
wreath, 140 
Bolshaya Tsimbalka 
bridle plaques, 269 
chamfron, 272—273 
Bosporan state, 46-48 
Scythian wealth, 47 
Bows and arrows. See under Goryti 
Bracelets. See Arm ornaments 
Bratolyubovsky 
chain band, horse terminals, 103, 122 
phiale, 216 
poletop, 214 : 
Bridle frontlets, 269-271. See also under 
burials 
Bridle plaques or ornaments, 261-273. See also 
under burials 
Altayic elements, 268, 271 
Thracian elements, 267, 271 
Bronze casting 
Scytho-—Siberian tradition, 6 
Budini, 32 


Calathus. See also Headwear 
calathus-crown, 140-141 
in Pazyryk culture, 141 
at Tillya-Tepe, 141 
at Novocherkassk, 141 
Callippidea, 32, 42, 43 
Cauldrons. See Vessels 
Celts 
encroachment of, 40, 44 
Ceramics 
Greek, 146, 161 
Scythian, 43-44, 49 
Chamfrons, 271-273. See also under burials 
Chandman culture, 2, 30 . | 
Chastyye Mogily (Frequent Barrows), 50 
comb, 162 _ 
spherical vessel, 9, 205-206 
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Chernogorovsk culture, 36 
Chersonesus, 41, 199 
colonization of, 45-46 
Chertomlyk, 14 
Achaemenid hilt, 39 
amphora, 59, 209-213 
basin, 202-203 
bridle frontlet, 270-271 
bridle ornaments, 269 
cauldrons, 191-192 
clothing plaques, 176-180 
crowns, 152-154 
gorytus casing, 225-228, 245-246 
mirrors, 187 | 
pendants with sphinxes, 96—97 
pointe headdresses, 142 
poletop, 251 
scabbard casing, 244-246 
torque, smooth-rope, lions, 123-124 
torque, smooth-rope, felines, 124—125 
Chigirin 
bridle plaques, 265 
Chiliktin 
coiled feline plaques, 257, 262 
evidence of gold work, 5 
gorytus ornaments, 223 
Chios, 40, 43 
griffin protome, 146 
Chmyreva Mogila 
bowl, 206 
bridle frontlet, 271 
bridle plaques, 267—268 
phiale, 215 
poletops, 252, 252 
Cimmerians 
chased by Scythians, 33 
identity of, 33, 36 
Clothing plaques, 163-181. See also under 
burials 
evolution of, 164-165 
in Pazyryk culture, 164 
West Asian forms, 163 
Coins, 45, 175, 194, 219 
Colaxais, 56, 58, 206 
Combs. See Headwear; Solokha 
Corinth, 40, 43 
Craftsmanship. See also Gold work 
attribution of, 4-8 
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Crowns. See also burials, Headwear, Calathus 
Cyaxares (625-585), 32-33 
Cybel, 57, 131. See also Goddess cults 
with calathus-crown, 140-141 
on earrings, 98 
Cyrus II (559-530) 
against Massagetae, 34, 39 


Darius I (522-486) 
against Sakas and Scythians, 34, 39 
Delos, House of the Masks, 181 
Demeter, 53, 57, 60, 130, 131, 140, 141.. See 
also Goddess cults 
at Bolshaya Bliznitsa, 156, 180 
image on necklace, 107, 130 
Derveni krater, 73, 212 
Deyev, 14 
pendants with sphinxes, 96 
ritual headdress, 154-155 
Diadems. See Headwear 
Diviners. See Enareis 
Dolphins 
on psalia, 269 
with Nereids, 93 
on Thetis pendants, 90 
Dort Oba 
earrings, 86 
gorytus casing, 230-231 


Early Nomads. See Pazyryk culture 
Earrings. See also under burials, Pendants 

based on boat—shape, 985-87 

based on disks, 87-88 

based on disks and chains, 88—94 

based on disks and pyramids, 94-95 

earring types, 83-84 

with modeled figures, 95—99 
Earth/Api, 53. See also Religion, Scythian 
Egyptian jewelry 

armbands, 136 

broad collars (pectorals), 101, 103~104 

diadems, 146-147 

hinge technology, 103-104 
Elizavetovsk, 47 

gorytus ornament, 224 

rhyton overlay, 219 

known as Ushakov, 238 

scabbard casings, 207, 238°239, 242-243 
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Elizavetovskaya. See Elizavetovsk 
Enamel. See under individual objects 
Enareis 

according to Herodotus, 55 

in cults to Argimpasa, 59 
Eolide, 109 
Ephorus 

after Strabo, 16 
Epic tradition, 76, 77-78 
Esarhaddon (680-669), 33 
Ezekiel, 18-19, 33 


Filigree. See under individual objects; Gold; 
Gold work 
Fish motifs. See also Dolphins 
on chamfrons, 272 
in Pazyryk culture, 195 
on phiale, 215 
on psalia, 268-269 
torn by birds, 175, 194-195, 219 
on wooden bowls, 194-195 
Five Brothers 
gorytus casing, 225-228 
scabbard casing, 244-246 
Forest—steppe 
location of, 4 
Frequent Barrows. See Chastyye Mogily 


Galanina, L. L., 25 

Gaymanova Mogila, 14 
vessel with wing handles, 105, 200-202 
vessel, spherical, 208 

Geographical references, 82 

Germonassa, 47 

Gerrhi, 56 

Goddess cults, 57-58. See also under goddess 
names 
to Argimpasa/ Aphrodite, 59, 62 
to Demeter, 60, 180 
fusing of Scythian and West Asian deities, 
57-58 
and horses, 56, 158 
indicators of, 140-141 
in northern Pontic region, 57-58 
reflected in earring ornaments, 97-98 
reflected in plaques, 177-178, 180-181, 
272 
in theoretical studies, 60—62 


INDEX 


Goetosyrus, 53, 54. 
Scythian 
Gog and Magog, 18-19, 33-34. 
Ezekiel 
Gold 
as status indicator, 13-16 
sources of, 12-13 
Gold work. See also Precious—metal work 
Achaemenid, 11, 13, 70-71 | 
acquisition of, by Scythians, 10—12 
among Scytho-Siberians, 6 
floral ornament on, 113-114 
hinge technology, 102-104 
in myth of origins, 61, 62 
Near Eastern sources, 7 
precedants for, 6—7 
sources for knowledge of, 5—6, 71-72 
Golden Barrow 
feline plaque, 257-258 
Gordion 
fresco, 146 
Gorgon-Medusa, 60 
on bridle plaques, 268 
on clothing plaques, 169, 170, 177, 178 
on phiale, 215 
Goryti, 222-231 
West Asian versions, 222 
Granulation. See under individual objects; 
Precious—metal work 
Greek colonization 
beginnings in Pontic region, 39-40 
mother cities, 40 
peaceful aspects of, 12, 40 
period of, 41 
trade, 12, 40-41 
Greek jewelry. See under weer objects, 
object types 
hinge technology, 102-104 
Griffins, gold—guarding. See Aristeas 
Gryaznov, M. P. 
unified culture theory, 36 
Gulyay—Gorod, 261 
Gumarov burial, 36 
Gusarka 
cruciform plaque, 256 


See also Religion, 


See also 


Hamadan-Ecbatana 
clothing ornament, 169 
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Hasanlu, 232 
Headwear, 139-162. See also under burial sites, 
Aptik, Stlengis 
combs, 158-162. | 
crowns, 140-142, 152-158 
diadems, 118, 137-139, 145-152, 198 
evolution of, 144-145 
in Greek burials, 139 
helmets, 137, 160-161 
pointed hoods, 142-143 
wreaths, 139-140 
Hera, 54 
Heraklea Pontica, 46 
Herakles, 53, 54 
on bridle plaques, 268 
on clothing plaques, 167-168, 175, 177 
in myth of Scythian origins, 56 
Herakles knot, 129, 137, 151-152 
Herodotus, 2, 20 
myths of Scythian origins, 56-57 
on Olbia, 41-45 
on Pontic populations, 48—49 
on Scythian aversion to Greeks, 43 
on Scythian burials, 50-51 
on Scythian mores, 17 
on Scythian religion, 53-54 
on Scythians in West Asia, 32-34 
Hestia. See also Religion, Scythian 
as Tabiti, 53 
Hinge technology, 103-104, 112 
Hippocampi | 
on bracelets, 135 
on clothing plaque, 174 
on scabbard casing, 241 
on Thetis pendants, 89-90 
Hoby cup, 9, 73 


Iconography. 
objects; subjects 
animal predation, 68, 77, 255 
animals and women, 60 
beak-head, 52, 193, 194, 239 
bird-headed antlers, 193, 194, 265 
bucrania, 131 
elk heads, 264-265 
floral motifs, 113, 118 
Hellenized elements, 52-53 
human imagery, 60 


See also under object types; 
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lions with teats, 132, 226 
stages of development, 52-53 
syncretic images, 52, 169, 233-236, 261 
West Asian elements, 52, 58, 233-236 
Il’ichevo 
gorytus casing, 224 
Il’inets 
gorytus casing, 225-228 
Il’inskaya, V. A., 6-7, 15, 24-25 
Indo-Iranian traditions. See Rayevskiy, 
Bessonova 
Inscriptions 
on Chertomlyk vessel, 205 
on Kul Oba deer plaque, 260 
on Kul Oba scabbard casing, 242 
problems of reading, 9-10 
on Solokha phiale, 9-10, 214 
on Velikaya Belozerka scabbard casing, 241 
Ionia, 40 
Ispanov, 191, 194 
Ishtar/Astarte, 54, 55 
Issyk 
clothing plaques, 163 
‘golden man,’ 6, 163-164 
pointed headdress, 143 
spiraled torque, 105, 122 


Janus heads 

on clothing plaques, 167, 168 
Josephus Flavius, 18 
Jiiz Oba 

earrings, 181 


Kalbak-—Tash, 76 
Kalmonys, 89 
Kamenka 
calathus—crown, 141-142 
Karagodeuashkh, 15 
bracelets, spiraled, 135 
clothing plaques, 164 
earring of disk and pyramid, 94-95 
gorytus casing, 228—230 
necklace with bucrania, 130-132 
necklace with pods, 128 
plaque for headdress, 142, 157-158 
rhyta, 220-221 
torque, spiraled smooth rope, 125 
Karasuk culture, 35 
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Karmir Blur, 83 
boat-shaped earrings, 85 
Scythian finds, 35 
Kekuvatsky 
wreath, 140 
Kelermes 
axe casing, 235-236 
bridle ornaments, bone, 261 
bridle ornaments, bronze, 262 
cauldrons, 190 
diadem with griffin protome, 145-147 
diadem with birds, flowers, 148-149 
evidence for early Scythian presence, 38 
feline shield plaque, 256-257 © 
gold disks with spirals, deer images, 223 
gorytus overlay, 223-224 
horse-bit terminal, 273 
mirrors, knobbed, 183-185 
poletops, 248-249, 250-251 
rhyton, 218 
scabbard casing, 233-235 
Kermanchik, 45 
Kets, 47 
Khanenko Collection, 21, 198, 258 
Khazanov, A. M., 59 
Kherson 
mirror, 186 
Khorsabad. See also Assyrian jewelry 
clothing plaques, 163 
Khomina Mogila 
bridle plaques, 266—267 
Koban culture, 3 
Kornivka 
braided torque, 122 | 
Kore, 57, 141. See also Demeter; Goddess cults 
Kostromskaya 
deer shield plaque, 68, 258—259 
Kovalevka, 193 | 
Krasnokutsk 
bridle plaques, 260, 267 
Kulakovsky 
bridle ornament, 263 
Kul Oba, 7 
Athena pendants, 68, 88-89, 246 
bracelets with griffin, deer, 136 
bracelet with mythological scene, 109, 136 
bracelets with sphinxes, 134 | 
clothing plaques, 172-176 


INDEX 


crown, 154 
deer shield plaque, 68, 259-260 
dromos construction, 14 
lion—head terminal, 122 | 
mirror, long handle, 186-187 
pendants with disks, boats—shapes, and 
chains, 68, 88, 91-92, 92-93 
phiale, 68, 215-216 7 
rhyta, 219-220 
scabbard casing, 241-242. 
spherical vessel with figures, 9, 15, 205- 
205 | 
spherical vessels with birds and animals, 
206-207 
spherical vessel with sphinxes, 208 
torque, smooth-roped, 123 
torque, twisted-rope with rider terminals, 
105, 120-121, 122 
Kurjip 
torque, flat band, 126 
Kushans, 30. 
Kyme 
jewelry, 89, 94, 103, 127, 128 


Language, Scythian. See also Inscriptions 
identification of, 63 
Lion hunt, 197-198 
Lipoxais, 56 
Litoy 
clothing plaques, 165-166, 184 
diadem, 149 
scabbard casing, 233235. 
Loeb diadem, 152 
Ludovitsk, 216 
Luristan bronzes, 37, 247, 248 
Lyubimovka 
earrings with goddess, 97-98 


Machinskiy, D. A. 
on goddess cults, 61, 272 
on Scythian iconography, 59-60, 211 
Madytos : 
gold diadem, 139 : 
strap necklace, 128 
Maenads,: 154-155, 176 | 
Makhoshevsky Barrow 
poletop, 251 
Malaya Bliznitsa 
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whetstone, 113 
Malaya Lepetikha 
poletops, 250-251 
Massagetae, 34, 56 
location of, 2, 29 
horse sacrifice, 54 
Mastyugino 
comb, 162 
earrings with goddess, 97-98 
Mayemir 
coiled feline images, 5, 262 
evidence of gold work, 5 
mirror, 182 
Medes, 32-33, 38 
at Persepolis, 110 
Megara 
as mother city, 40, 50 
Melanchlaeni, 32 
Melitopol, 14 
clothing plaques, 176, 180 
gorytus casing, 225-228 
Meotians, 2, 32, 48 
Messene. See Lion hunt 
Metalwork. See Bronze casting; Gold work 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
scabbard casing, 244-246 
Miletus | 
as mother city, 40, 41, 44, 46 
Minns, E. M. 
writings on Scythians, 21 
Mirrors, 182-187 
Mistress of Animals, 60. See also Iconography, 
West Asian elements 
on Alexandropol poletop, 5, 180, 253 
on Bolshaya Bliznitsa plaque, 180 
on chamfrons, 272 
on earrings, with lions, 97 
on Kelermes mirror, 184 
Rhodian parallels, 184 
Tillya—Tepe parallels, 98 
Mithridates Eupator, 41 
Mozoloevskiy, B. N., 25 
on goddess cults, 61 
Mithraism, 60-61 
referred to on the Karagodeuashkh rhyton, 
58, 221 
Mordvinov 
clothing plaques, 180 
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Mottola, 109 
Myrmekion, 41, 47, 49 | 


Nana, 55, 97. See also Anahita/Nana 
Neapolis, 45, 46 
Necklaces, 107-108, 126-132. See also under 
burials | 
Nereids, 93 
Nikai, 60 
on clothing plaques, 181 
on earrings, 88, 91, 92, 94, 98-99 
on stlengis, 150 
Nineveh, 33 
Norshun-Tepe, 249 
Nosaki, 176, 179 
Novocherkassk culture, 36 
Novocherkassk crown, 140, 141 
Novosel’tsy 
earrings, boat-shaped with birds, 85-86 
breast ornaments, 95 
necklace plaques, 107, 130 
Novo-—Vasilevskiy, 232 
Nymphaeum, 41, 49 
earrings, with Artemis, 91 
earrings, boat-shaped, 86-87 
earrings, splayed spiral, 83 
clothing plaques, 168-170 
necklace, 129 
plaque, 266 


Ogiiz, 7, 14 
bridle set, silver, 267— 
clothing plaques, 180 
Olbia, 41-45 
coins, 175 
cruciform plaque, 255-256 
disk pendants with lion heads, 87-88 
hoop earrings with birds, 86 
imported goods, 43 
mirror, long handled, 186 
production of mirrors, 183 
Opishlyanka 
cross-shaped plaque, 237, 256° 
gorytus ornaments, 223 257 
Ostraya Mogila. See Tomakovka 
Oxus Treasure 
armlet, 106, 109-110, 111 
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Panticapaeum, 41, 47, 141 

earrings with female heads, 98, 130 

necklace with pendants, 108, 130, 174 

silver bracelets, 122 

red—figured vessel, 161 
Papaeus, 53, 250. See also Scythian religion 
Parthenon 

rider frieze, 90, 173, 198-199 
Pastaka. See Dort Oba 
Patronage 

significance of, 8-10, 64 
Pavlovsky, 15 

earrings with Nikai, 98-99 

necklace with hanging pods, 128 
Pazyryk culture, 2, 30 

bird motifs, 147 

bridle frontlets, 271 

calathus-crown, 141 

carvings from, 67, 75 

clothing plaques, 164 

diadems, 137-138, 147 

feline images, 125 

fish motifs, 292 

gold in, 5-6, 13 

griffinated motifs, 147 

ornamental hair, 138 

poletops, 247 

psalia, 274 

rock carvings, 76-77 

torque forms, 106—107, 123 

wooden sheaths (scabbards), 237 
Pectorals, 100-104, 115-119. See also under 

burials 

Egyptian, 101 

fabrication of, 102-103 

Thracian, 102 

Urartian, 101-102 

at Ziwiyeh, 100 
Pegasus. See also Chertomlyk, amphora 

on clothing plaque, 176 

on necklace, 128 
Persepolis. See also Achaemenid jewelry 

lions savaging bulls, 214 

figural representations, 105, 143 

ritual torques, representations of, 110-111 
Persians. See Achaemenid Empire 
Phanagoria, 41, 47 
Phasos, 43 


INDEX 


Phiale. See under burials, Vessels 
Philip Ii, 34, 229. See also Vergina 
Phocea, 40 : 
Plaques, for weapons and harnesses, 254-274. 
See also under burials 
cruciform plaques, 255-256 
shield plaques, 256-260 
Pointed Barrow. See Tomakovka | 
Poletops, 247-253. See also under burials 
Scytho—Siberian tradition of, 247 
in West Asia, 247 
Popovka, 262 
Poseidon, 53. See also Thagimasadas 
Precious-metal work, 23, 68-69, 71-72. See 
also Gold work; or individual objects 
Protogen, 45 
Psalia, 273-274. 
ornaments 
Psammetichus, 55 


See Bridle plaques or 


Rakhmanovka, 193 
Raskopana 
cauldron, 191 
Rayevskiy, D. S. | 
on human representation, 74—75 
on Scythian iconography, 58—59,61, 211 
Religion, Scythian. See also Goddess cults 
deities in, 53-54 | 
Hellenization of, 57-58 
Mithraic cults, 58 
Repyakhovataya Mogila, 273 
Rhodes, 43, 184 
Rhyta. See under burials, Vessels 
sources for, 216-218 | 
Rock carvings. See also Baga Oigor, Kalbak— 
Tash, Yelangash 
as source material, 75-77 
Romny 
mirror with handle, 186 
Rostovtsev (Rostovtseff), M. I. 
on goddess cults, 60-61 
on Mithraic elements, 58, 158, 221 
Ryzhanov 
silver vessel, 206 


Sacrifice, 14. See also Ares 
of horses, 54 
Sagli-Bazhi, 67 
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Saglin culture, 2 
Sakas 
attacked by Darius, 34 
bronze altars, 125° 
location of 2, 29-30 
Salt 
from Borysthenes, 41 
from Sea of Azov, 47 
Samos, 40, 43 
Sarmatians, 40, 44—45 
in Crimea, 48—49 
successors to Sauromatians, 48 
Sauromatians, 2, 29, 48-49 
Scabbard casings, 232-246. 
burials 
Scyles, 42, 43 
Scythian 
significance of reference, 2 
Scythians. See also Scytho-Siberians; Social 
order, Scythian - 
Agricultural Scythians, 17 
Biblical references to, 18 
considered barbarians, 17-19, 65 
corrupted by Greeks, 16 
cultural boundaries of, 3 
ethnic distinctions of, 29, 32 
language, 32. See also Inscriptions 
location of, 2—3 
use of gold, 6, 13-14 
migrations of, 37-38 
mixing with Greeks, 43 
Nomadic Scythians, 32 
origins in Eurasia, 29-30 
Ploughing Scythians, 17, 32 
in Pontic region, 31-32 
Royal Scythians, 32, 48 
scholarship on, 19-26 
Scythian art. See Art, Scythian 
Scythian religion. See Religion, Scythian 
Scytho-Siberians, 2 
nomadic way of life, 31-32 
plundered burials, 5—6 
Seven Brothers 
Achaemenid rhyton, 39 
bridle frontlets, 270 
bridle plaques, 263, 264 
clothing plaques, 166—168 
earrings, boat—shaped, 85 


See also under 
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necklace, 108 
psalia, 274 
rhyta, 218-219 
Shrubnaya culture. See Timber—grave culture 
Shumeyko 
scabbard casing, 237, 238, 256 
Siberian Treasure of Peter the Great 
beak—headed tails, 169 
birds, 144-145 
coiled feline plaque, 257, 263 
hinge technology, 104 
torques, spiraled, 105, 106, 122 
Verkneudinsk plaque, 260 
Silenus, 167, 174 
Sindi, 32, 48 
Siphnian Treasury, 161 
Skilur (Scilurus), 45 
Slonovskaya Bliznitsa 
poletop, 252 
Smela, 185 
Social order, Scythian, 13-16. 
Amazons 
female status, 14-16 
objects as indicators of, 141-142 
Sogdians, 38, 110 
Solokha, 14 
as early royal burial, 51 
bridle frontlets, 270 
bridle plaques, 268-269 
bronze basin, 203 
cauldron, 192 
chamfrons, 272 
clothing plaques, 170-172 
comb, 158-162 
gorytus casing, 225 
phiale, 9, 68, 213-214 
plaques for wooden vessel, 194-195. 
scabbard casing, 239-240 
vessel, spherical, 208 
torque, twisted rope, lions, 119-120 
vessel with wing handles, 196-200 
Spartocids, 48 
Sphinx, 60 
on bracelets, 134 
on crowns, 153 
on earrings, 95-97 
on clothing plaques, 166, 167 
on mirror, 184 


See also 
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from Toprak—kale, 101 
on vessel, 208 
Starshiy Akhmylovsky 
coiled feline plaque, 257 
Stephané, 155 
Stlengis, 138-139, 150. See also Headwear, 
diadems 7 
Strabo, 45 
on Chersonesus, 46 
on nomadic life, 30, 51 
on Scythians, 16 
on Tanais, 47 
Susa, 110, 111 
Sword cult, 55 


Tabiti, 53, 57, 62. 
Religion, Scythian 
Tagar culture, 2, 30 
evidence of bronze casting, 6 
poletops, 247, 248 
Talayev 
rhyton plaque, 219 
torque, smooth roped, 114, 121-122 
whetstone, 113 
Tagimasad, 62 
Tanais, 41, 47 
Taranto (Tarentum) 
jewelry from, 84, 88, 89, 106, 108, 111, 
114, 121, 130, 131 
Targitaus, 56, 58, 252. See also Herodotus, 
myths of Scythian origins 
Tauri (Tavri), 45-46, 48 
Tazabag’jab culture, 29 
Tell Amar, 254 
Temir—Gora 
bracelets, 114 
bridle ornament, 262 
Temizhbek 
plaques with Amazons, 156—157 
Temple pendants. See Earrings 
Terenozhkin, A. I., 6—7, 24-25, 35-36 
Thagimasadas, 53, 54, 55. See also Religion, 
Scythian 
related to the Chertomlyk amphora, 60 
as Poseidon, 54 
Theodosia 
pendants, 93-94 
Thetis, mother of Achilles, 90-91, 227 


See also Goddesses; 


INDEX 


Thracian art. See Art, Thracian 
Thracians, 43—44 
Three Brothers, 16 
bracelet, spiraled, 135 
diadem with pendants, 128, 150. 
earrings with sphinxes, 95—96 
Til Barsip. See Tell Amar 
Tillya—Tepe, 98, 141, 181 
clothing plaques, 164 
heart-shaped motif, 88 
plaques with men on lions, 181 
tree-crown, 140 
Timber-grave (Shrubnaya) culture, 29, 35 
Tinitak, 49 | 
Tolstaya Mogila, 14, 15 
bridle frontlets, 270, 271 . 
bronze basin, 203 
chamfron, 272 
crown, 154 
earrings with goddess, lions, 97-98 
pectoral, 59, 102-103, 112-113, 115-118 
poletops, 252 
scabbard casing, 243-244 
torque, spiraled smooth-rope, 124 
Tomakovka | 
scabbard casing, 236—238 
Tomyris, 34 
Toprak-Kale, 163 
Torques, 104-107, 119-126. See also under 
burials 
in Achaemenid jewelry, 105 
in Pazyryk culture, 106—107 
representations at Persepolis, 105, 110- 
111 
representations at Susa, 110 
with smooth ropes, 121-126 
with twisted ropes, 119-121 
Trebenishte krater, 212 
Tree of Life, 61, 100, 219 
Trojan War, 229 
Tsukur Liman 
bridle ornament, 262—263 
Tuekta, 74, 274 
Tuzla 
bridle plaques, 266 
psalia, 274 
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Uigarak 
feline images, 263 
Ukok, 138, 143 
Ulandryk, 13, 106, 138. 
culture 
carved diadem, 124 
ornamental hair, 147 
torque with carved panther terminals, 123 
Ulsky 
clothing plaques, 167, 170, 224, 257 
poletops, 249, 250, 251 
Urartu, 33, 35, 274. See also Karmir Blur 
pectorals, 100-101 
source of Kelermes and Litoy scabbard 
casings, 232-233 
rhytons from, 217 
Ushakov Mound. See Elizavetovsk 
Velikiye Budki 
psalia, 249, 273 
Velikaya Belozerka 
scabbard casing, 9, 160, 240-241 
Velikaya Znamyanka 
earrings with goddess and lions, 97 
rhyton overlay, 221 
Vergina, Philip’s Tomb 
diadem, 118 
gorytus casing, 228—230 
pectoral, 101-102 
wreath, 140 
Verknaya Rogachika 
clothing plaques, 180 
Verkneudinsk. See Siberian Treasure of Peter the 
Great | 
Vessels, 188-221. See also under burials 
amphorae, 209-213 
basins, 202—203 
cauldrons, 189-192 
Greek sources, 188, 211-212 
metal, wing—handles, 195-203 
Near Eastern sources, 188 
phiale, 213-216 
rhyta, 216-221 
Scythian sources, 188-189 
spherical, 8-9, 203-208 
wooden, wing—handles, 8, 192-195 
Vitova Mogila 
gorytus ornaments, 223, 257 
Vix krater, 212 


See also Pazyryk 
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Volkovets 
frontlet, 268 
gorytus, 222 
Volkovtsy 
earrings, boat—shaped, 85 
poletop, 250 
Voronezhskaya. See Chastyye Mogily 
Vorskla River, 223 
Vouni, 109 


Wreaths, 139-140. See also Headwear 


Xerxes, 111 
Xiongnu, 30 
poletops, 247 


Yazilikaya, 143 
Yelangash, 76 

Yuezhi, 30 

Yustyd, 13, 106, 138, 147 


Zavadskaya Mogila 
plaques for wooden vessels, 194, 265 
Zeus 
as father of Targitaus, 56 
as Papaeus, 53. See also Religion, Scythian 
Zhabotin, 274 
Zhéltokamenka 
clothing plaques, 166, 175 
Ziwiyeh, Treasure of, 34, 235 
armlet, 111 
earring, boat—shaped, 83, 85 
gold plate, 224 
pectoral, 100 
scabbard tip, 263 
Zhurovka 
bridle plaques, 263-265, 266 
chamfron, 271 
plaques for wooden vessel, 194 
psalia, 273-274 
Zopirion, 44 
Zoroastrianism, 61 
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Fig. 1 (above). Boat-shaped earring with griffin-headed terminal. Gold 
with granulation. H.6.3cm. Dort Oba 2. Fourth centuryB.C. Hermitage, 
St. Petersburg (I.A.3). 

Figs. 2, 3 (below). Earrings, each in the form of a sphinx seated on a 
pedestal. Gold, enamel. L. 4.7 cm. Three Brothers. Late fourth century 
B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (I.D.1). 
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Fig. 4 (left). Disk pendant with relief Athena head and ornamented chains. Gold with filigree, 
granulation, and enamel. L. 17.5 cm. Kul Oba. Fourth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg 
(I.C.1). 

Fig. 5 (right). Disk pendant with the image of Thetis riding a hippocampus and with ornamented 
chains. Gold with filigree, granulation, and enamel. L.15.5cm. Bolshaya Bliznitsa. Fourth century 
B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (I.C.2). 
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8.8 cm. Kul Oba. Fourth century B.C 


L. 9.5 cm. Kul Oba. Fourth century B 


L 
isk pendant with a hanging boat-shape and ornamented chains. 


Fig. 6 (deft). Disk pendant with a hanging boat shape, Nikai, and ornamented chains 
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Fig. 8 (above) Pendant with a sphinx on a pedestal and birds hanging from chains. Gold with filigree. 
L. 7.2 cm. Deyev. Fourth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (I.D.2). 
Figs. 9, 10 (below). Pendants in the form of seated sphinxes. Electrum, silver. 2.5 x 2.0 cm. (each). 
Chertomlyk. Late fourth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (I.D.3). 
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Fig. 11. Pectoral with twisted ropes, three representational friezes, and lion-head terminals. Gold with 
filigree and enamel. D. 30.6 cm. Tolstaya Mogila. Fourth century B.C. Museum of Ancient Ornaments, 


Kiev (II.A.1). 
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Fig. 12. Detail of the central figures in the upper frieze of the pectoral in fig. 11. 
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Fig. 13 (above). Detail of a nursing mare and her foal, upper frieze of the pectoral in fig. 11. 
Fig. 14 (below). Detail of two griffins savaging a horse, from the lower frieze of the pectoral in fig. 11. 
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Fig. 15. Pectoral with twisted ropes, a frieze of animals, and lion-head terminals. Gold with enamel. 
D. 18.4 cm. Bolshaya Bliznitsa. Fourth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (II.A.2). 
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Fig. 16 (above). Torque of twisted rope. Gold with filigree and enamel. 30.0 x 26.0 cm. Solokha. Early 
fourth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (II.B.1). 
Fig. 17 (below). Detail of torque in fig. 16: lion-head terminals and ornamented collars. 
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Fig. 18. Torque terminal in the form ofa lion head. Gold with filigree and enamel. L. 4.7 cm. Kul Oba. Fourth 


century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (See II.B.1). 
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Fig. 19 (above). Torque with twisted rope and terminals in the form of Scythian riders. Gold with filigree and enamel. D. 25.8 


cm. Kul Oba. Fourth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (II.B.2). 
Fig. 20 (below). Detail of torque in fig. 19: riders and ornamented collars. 
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Fig. 27. Necklace with beads, plaques, amphorae, and central bucrania. Gold with filigree. L. 45.0 cm. 
Karagodeuashkh. Fourth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (II.D.5). 
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Fig. 28. Bracelet of twisted rope, rampant-lion terminals. Gold, filigree, and enamel, with bronze core. 
D. 7.3.cm. Bolshaya Bliznitsa. Fourth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (II-E.1). 
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Fig. 29. Bracelet of twisted rope, terminals in the form of sphinx forebodies. Gold with 
filigree, bronze core. D. 10.1 cm. Kul Oba. Fourth century B.C. Hermitage, St. 
Petersburg (II.E.3). 
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Fig. 30. Diadem with griffin-head protome, rosettes, and pendants. Gold with filigree and enamel. D. 21.0 cm. Kelermes 3. 


Late seventh or early sixth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (III.A.1). 
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Fig. 31. Detail of the diadem in fig. 30: the griffin protome. 
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Fig. 33. Plaque for a lost cone-shaped 
headdress, with images ofastanding woman 
(above), a woman driving a chariot (center), 
and a seated woman with male and female 
attendants (below). Gold. H. 21.0 cm. 
Karagodeuashkh. Late fourth century B.C. 
Hermitage, St. Petersburg (III.B.4). 
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Figs. 34, 35. Comb crested with fighting figures and horses on a pedestal held 
by recumbent lions; detail, other side of figures. Gold. H. 12.3 cm., D. 10.2 cm. 
Solokha. Early fourth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (III.C.1). 
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Fig. 36. Clothing or belt plaque: spread-winged bird. Gold. 6.0 x 4.75 cm. Litoy. Late seventh or early 
sixth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (IV.A). 
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Figs. 37, 38. Clothing plaques: (above) recumbent ibex, 3.2 x 3.9 cm.; (below) 
crouched feline, 1.7 x 2.7 cm. Ulsky I. Late sixth century B.C. Hermitage, St. 
Petersburg (See IV.B.1). 
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Figs. 39, 40. Clothing plaques: (above) sphinx, 2.6 x 2.2 cm.; 
(below) rooster, 2.4 x 2.4cm. Gold. Seven Brothers 2. Mid-fifth 
century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (IV.B.2, 3). 
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Figs. 41, 42, 43. Clothing plaques: (above, left) Silenus head, 3.4 x 3.0 cm.; (above, right) ram’s 
head, 3.2 x 2.8 cm.; (below) bull’s head, 3.0 x 2.8 cm. Gold. Seven Brothers 2. Mid-fifth 
century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (IV.B.4, 5). 
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Figs. 44, 45, 46. Clothing plaques: (above, left) owl, 3.4 x 2.0 cm.; (above, right) flying boar with palmette 
body, 3.8 x 4.6 cm.; (below) Janus head with a helmeted warrior on one side and a lion’s face on the other, 
3.4x3.4cm. AllGold. Seven Brothers 2. Mid-fifth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (IV.B.6, 7, 8). 
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Figs. 47-50. Clothing plaques: (above, left) winged lion with bird-headed tail, 3.2 x 4.1 cm., Nymphaeum 
17. Fifth centuryB.C. (IV.C.5); (above, right) recumbent deer, 2.3 x 2.6 cm., Solokha, early fourth century 
B.C. (IV.D.1); (below, left) lion with bird-headed tail, 2.2 x 3.1 cm., Solokha, early fourth century B.C. 


(IV.D.2); (below, right) lion tearing at a stag head within a squared frame, 3.1 x 3.2 cm., Solokha, early 
fourth century B.C. (IV.D.3). All Gold; Hermitage, St. Petersburg. 
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Figs. 51,52. Clothing plaques: (above) Scythian on horseback holding a spear-tip, 3.8 
x 4.6 cm.; (below) mounted Scythian and hare, within a squared frame, 4.3 x 5.2 cm. 
Both Gold. Kul Oba. Fourth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (IV.E.1, 2). 
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Figs. 53, 54. Clothing plaque (above): winged horse within a 
squared frame, 5.3 x 5.4 cm. (IV.E.15); clothing or strap 
plaque (below): standing Scythian holding a vessel, 6.3 x 3.2 


cm. (IV.E.4). Both Gold. Kul Oba. Fourth century B.C. 
Hermitage, St. Petersburg. 
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Figs. 55,56. Clothing or strap plaque (above): two Scythians 
drinking from a single rhyton, 5.0 x 3.7 cm., Kul Oba, 
fourth century B.C. (IV.E.3); clothing plaque (below): two 
Scythians drinking from a single rhyton, within a squared 
frame, 2.7 x 2.7 cm., Solokha. Early fourth century B.C. 
(IV.D.4). Both Gold. Hermitage, St. Petersburg. 
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Figs. 57-60. Clothing plaques: (above, left) two Scythians standing back-to-back with drawn bows, 
4.1 x 2.8 cm., Kul Oba (IV. E. 5); (above, right) snake-bodied female with bearded head, 2.4 x 3.3 
cm., Kul Oba (IV. E. 6); (below, left) hippocampus, 4.7 x 5.1 cm., Kul Oba (IV. E. 7); (below, right) 
winged female with scroll and palmette body, 5.3 x 5.3 cm., Bolshaya Bliznitsa (IV.G.1). Ali/Gold. 
Fourth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg. 
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Figs. 61-64. Clothing plaques: (above, left) running hare in a rectangular frame, 1.5 x 2.0 cm., Kul 
Oba (IV.E.8); (above, right) seated woman, standing man, and altar, 3.0 x 3.0, Chertomlyk (IV.F.2c); 
(below, left) profile seated woman and man drinking from a goblet, 3.8 x 3.6 cm., Chertomlyk 


(IV.F.3m); (below, right) dancing woman, 3.6 x. 1.8 cm., Bolshaya Bliznitsa (IV.G.4). All Gold. 
Fourth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg. 
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Figs. 65, 66. Clothing plaques: (above) Gorgon-Medusa head with pendants, 
D. 4.8 cm., Chertomlyk (IV.F.3b); (below) female face, D. 2.6, Tolstaya Mogila 
(see IV.F.3b). Both Gold. Fourth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg. 
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Figs. 67, 68. Clothing plaques: (above) man wrestling with a lion, D. 
2.1 cm. (IV.F.3j); (below) Scythian male wrestling with a griffin, 2.4 
x 2.5 cm. (IV.F.3k). Both Gold. Chertomlyk. Late fourth century 
B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg. 
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Fig. 69. Mirror with engraved images. Silver, electrum. D.17.0 cm. Kelermes 4. Late seventh or early sixth 
century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (V.A.1). 
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Fig. 70 (eft). Mirror with handle in the form ofa female figure. Bronze. H. 37.0 cm. Annovka. 
Late sixth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (V.B.1). 

Fig. 71 (right). Mirror with handle terminating in a ram head and recumbent stag. Bronze. 
H. 35.0 cm. Necropolis, Olbia. Sixth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (V.C.1). 
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Fig. 72 (left). Mirror with handle terminating in a crouching feline. Bronze. Romny. Sixth century 
B.C. (See V.C.1). 

Fig. 73 (right). Mirror with gold covered handle, griffin and deer images. Bronze and gold. H. 31.5 
cm. Kul Oba. Fourth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (V.C.2). 
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Fig. 74. Cauldron with caprid handle. Bronze. H. 46.0, D. 51.2 cm. 
Kelermes. Late seventh or early sixth century B.C. Hermitage, St. 
Petersburg (VI.A.1). 
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Fig. 75. Cauldron with applied circles, bucrania, and palmettes. Bronze. 
H. 47.0, D. 39.0 cm. Raskopana. Early fourth century B.C. Hermitage, St. 
Petersburg (VI.A.3). 
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Figs. 76, 77. Plaques used to ornament a now-lost wooden bowl with wing handles: 
(above) a recumbent deer with bird-headed antler tines, 7.1 x 5.6 cm.; (below) a beak- 
head, 3.7 x 6.7 cm. Gold. Ak-Mechet. Early fifth century B.C. Hermitage, St. 
Petersburg (VI.B.1). 
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Figs. 78, 79. Vessel with wing handles: young Scythian riders battling a lion and a mythical 
animal (above); detail of figures on opposite side of vessel (below). Silver-gilt. H. 13.0 cm., D. 
18.7 cm. Solokha. Early fourth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (VI.C.1). 
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Figs. 80, 81. Details of vessel in fig. 78: lions and dogs under 
wing handles covered with ram-head plaques. 
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Figs. 82, 83 Vessel with scenes of Scythian warriors, seated (below); and detail of ram-head ornamented wing 
handles (above). Silver-gilt. H. 9.7 cm., D. 10.5 cm. Gaymanova Mogila. Fourth century B.C. Hermitage, 
St. Petersburg (VI.C.2). 
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Fig. 87. Spherical vessel with frieze of ducks eating fish. Silver-gilt. H. 12.5 cm. Kul 
Oba. Fourth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (VI.D.3). 
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Figs. 88, 89. Spherical vessel (above), with frieze of lions and 
griffins savaging animals; (below) details of animal combat on 
same vessel. Silver-gilt. H. 10.3 cm. Kul Oba. Fourth century 
B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (VI.D.4). 
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Figs. 90,91. Amphora with tendril ornament, frieze of men and horses, and scenes 
of griffins savaging deer; (below), detail of back portion of frieze of men and horses. 
Silver-gilt. H. 70.0 cm., D. 40.0 cm. Chertomlyk. Late fourth century B.C. 
Hermitage, St. Petersburg (VIE.1). 
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Fig. 92. (above) Form of a phiale. 


Fig. 93. (below) Detail of a phiale with three bands of lions attacking horses and deer. Gold. 


Size of phiale, D. 21.8 cm. Solokha. Early fourth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg 
(VILF.1). 
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Fig. 94. Detail of a phiale with images of Gorgon-Medusa masks, heads of Scythian males, snakes, feline 


heads, fish, and dolphins. Gold. Size of phiale, D. 23.1 cm. Kul Oba. Fourth century B.C. Hermitage, 


St. Petersburg (VI.F.2). 
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Figs. 96-99. Plaques from horn rhyta: (above, left) bird holding a hare in its talons, 10.3 x 8.3 cm.,; 
(above, right) feline attacking a deer, 12.6 x 10.0 cm.; (below, left) mythical beast with wolf head, 8.3 


x 8.0 cm.); (below, right) winged feline savaging a goat. Gold. Seven Brothers 4. Fifth century B.C. 
Hermitage, St. Petersburg (VI.G.2d). 
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Fig. 100. Overlay for a gorytus with images of recumbent deer and 
crouching felines. Gold. H. 9.7 cm., W. 16.5 cm. Kelermes 4. Late 
seventh or early sixth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (VII.1). 
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Fig. 101. Overlay for a gorytus with image of a mythic deer attacked by a bird, a feline, and a snake. 
Gold. H. 10.1 cm. IV’ichevo. Fifth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (see VII.1). 
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Fig. 103. Scabbard overlay with images of 
confronting felines, fantastic beasts, winged 
genlil, and a recumbent deer framed by 
beak-heads. Gold. L. 47.0 cm., W. 14.1 cm. 
Kelermes 1. Late seventh or early sixth 
century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg 
(VII.A.1). 
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Fig. 104 (left). Scabbard and hilt casing with images of caprids and 

crouched felines. Gold with granulation. L. (with hilt) 51.0 cm. Shumey- 

ko. Late sixth or early fifth century B.C. (VIJI.B.2). - 

Figs. 105, 106 (right). Sections of a scabbard casing: hanging plate in the 
form of a crouched boar, 17.5 x 9.3 cm.; scabbard casing with drop-shaped ornaments, 
30.5 x 7.0 cm. Gold with filigree and enamel. Aleksandrovka. Late sixth or early fifth 
century B.C. (See VII.B.1). Museum of Ancient Ornaments, Kiev. 
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Fig. 112. Poletop in the shape of a horse head. Bronze. H. 17.1 
cm. Kelermes 1. Late seventh or early sixth century B.C. 
Hermitage, St. Petersburg (IX.A.1). 
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Fig. 113. Poletop in the shape of a large bird-head with superimposed 
images, hanging bells. Bronze. H. 26.0 cm. Ulsky 2. Sixth century 
B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (IX.A.2). 
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iffin head, openwork rattle body. Bronze. H. 35.0 cm. 


he shape of a trident, with perched birds holding bells. Bronze. 28.9 
Kelermes. Late seventh or early sixth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (IX.B.1). 


5 cm. Alexandropol. Fourth or early third century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (IX.A.3). 
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its feet and tail. Gold, inlaid paste. 
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16.2 x 32.6 cm. Kelermes 1. Late seventh or early sixth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (X.B.1). 


Fig. 122. Shield plaque in the form of a crouching fel 
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Fig. 124. Shield plaque in the form of a recumbent deer with superimposed animals. Gold. 16.0 x 31.5 cm. Kul Oba. Fourth century 


B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (X.B.4). 
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Figs. 128-130. Bridle ornaments in the form of stylized hoofs (left, center) and a goat head (right). Bone. H. 2.7, 2.5, 2.6 cm. Kelermes 


1. Late seventh or early sixth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (X.C.1). 
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Fig. 131 (above). Bridle ornament in the form of a coiled 
feline. Bone. 2.1 x 1.8cm. Temir-Gora. Late seventh or early 
sixth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (X.C.2). 

Fig. 132 (below). Bridle plaque in the form of confronting 
felines. Bronze. 4.3.x 5.0 cm. Tsukur Liman. Early sixth 
century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (X.C.4). 
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Fig. 133 (above). Plaque in the form of a coiled wolf with 
superimposed animals. Bronze. 9.7x 10.5 cm. Kulakovsky. 
Early fifth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (X.C.5). 
Fig. 134 (below) Bridle ornament in the form of a feline 
crouching on a horseshoe-shaped bow. Bronze. H. 8.2 cm. 
Zhurovka G. Fifth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg 
(X.C.6). 
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Fig. 135 (above). Bridle plaque in the form of a recumbent 
deer with backturned head. Bronze. 4.7 x 4.7 cm. Seven 
Brothers 4. Mid-fifth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg 
(X.C.7). 

Fig. 136 (below). Bridle plaque in the form of a recumbent 
deer on a bird’s talon. Bronze. 10.1 x 4.5 cm. Zhurovka G. 
Fifth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (X.C.9). 
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Fig. 137 (above). Bridle plaque in the form of a beak-head with palmette. 
Bronze. 5.8 x 9.0 cm. Seven Brothers 2. Fifth century B.C. Hermitage, St. 
Petersburg (X.C.10). 

Fig. 138 (below). Bridle frontlet in the form of an antlered deer head. Bronze. 
H. 6.0 cm. Seven Brothers 2. Mid-fifth century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg 
(X.D.1). 
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Fig. 139 (left). Bridle frontlet in the form of an antlered 
deer-bird. Bronze. H. 4.8 cm. Seven Brothers 4. Mid-fifth 
century B.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg (X.D.2). 

Fig. 140 (right). Chamfron with recumbent deer, flying bird, 
bird-heads, and punched ornament. Gold. H, 24.5 cm. 
Zhurovka 401. Fifth centuryB.C. Hermitage, St. Petersburg 
(X.D.4). 
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ge, St. 


night) in the form of dolphins, L. 17.8 cm., 
); chamfron (center) with the image of a serpent-bodied female, L. 


41.4cm. (X.D.6). All Gold. Bolshaya Tsimbalka. Fourth century B.C. Hermita 


Figs. 141-143. Bridle set: cheek-pieces (efi, 
Petersburg . 


18.2 cm. (X.C.16 
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